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A. 


THE  only  copy  of  this  letter  as  yet  known  to  exist  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  §auptbiMtotf)ef  ber  grantfefdjen  (Stiftungen  of  Halle  a/S.,  and  is 
No.  13  of  Ms.  B.  33.  The  entire  Ms.  is  described  by  Karl  Weiske  on 
p.  17  of  the  Mitteilungen  über  bie  §anbfc^rtftenfammiung  ber  §auptbib(iotrjef 
ber  grancfefdjen  (Stiftungen  §u  §afte  a.  b.  as  follows:  "19.  ßanbfcfjrtft 
B.  33  enthält  Zopten  Don  erbauücrjen  Briefen  unb  ©enbfcfjretben  in  einem  einem 
gegriffen  2)ame(  (Subermann  in  (Strasburg  gehörigen  23anbe.  2>ie  (Senbfdrretben, 
uon  benen  mantle  an  N.  N.  gerietet  ftnb,  finb  C.  S.  unter] daneben,  einige  battert 
rote  i.  $8.  ber  fünfte  (com  3.  (September  1555);  bie  Unterfcrjrift  beg  oierten 
23riefe§  gibt  al§  $erfaffer  genauer  an  Sagbar  ©cfjroencffelb,  Liener  aller  Sieb* 
fjaber  (Sf)rifti.  £)er  fiebente  Sörief,  melier  überfcfjrieben  ift:  $om  Xauff  ber 
brttte  «rief  C.  S.  1560  trögt  bie  Unterfdfjrif t :  3ft  nit  getrucft  morbeu.  1595 
t)on  feine  eigen  §anbfcf)rifft  abgefcrjrieben."  It  is  of  thick  paper,  bound  in 
limp  inscribed  parchment,  and  measures  21'  by  16'  3".  It  numbers  90 
leaves,  written  on  both  sides.  The  outer  and  lower  edges  are  for  the 
most  part  uneven;  in  portions  of  the  volume,  and  especially  as  far  as 
p.  25b  as  well  as  at  the  end,  the  outer  margins  are  discolored,  and  the 
corners  show  some  abuse  and  impairment.  There  are  however,  many 
pages  of  great  clearness  and  beauty;  the  text  itself  is  everywhere  un- 
marred. 

I.  The  contents  are  in  six  variations  of  the  handwriting  of  the  Vicar  of 
the  Bruderhof  in  Strassburg,  Daniel  Sudermann,  an  ardent  and  educated 
believer  in  Schwenckfeld's  system  of  the  Christian  life.  He  gives  a  brief 
account  of  his  own  career  in  his  annotated  copy  of  M.,  now  in  the  Uni- 
versitätsbibliothek of  Halle  a/S.:  D.  S.  3ft  geboren  Anno  1550.  ®t  if) 
(Satfjolifd),  aber  halb  Anno  1558  gn  ber  (Satuinifdjen  3dmi  gangen.  &udj 
gu  ber  Suttjerifrfjeu  prebig  mit  gangen,  5Den  Xeüffern  audi  jugeljört  3fl  Anno 
1594  crfantnüft  ber  SBarfycit  lommen,  bnb  bat  A  1624,  bif;  bffgefc$rieben 
feine§  alters  74.  uud)  ftarcf,  frifd),  uub  gefünb,  atö  fang  ber  ©erre  fein  ein  in  i 
toil  <t.  bi£  1628.  1629.  ©otttoB.  1630.  1631.  His  death  occurred  in  1631. 
Compare  with  this  the  fuller  sketches  by  A.  P.  H.  Schneider,  ^ui  Literatur 
ber  ©rfjroeucffelbifdjeu  Sieberbid&ter  big  Taniel  Subennann,  Berlin  L857, 
pp.9 — 20  with  the  SIninerfungen ;  and  the  essay  in  the  Kerkhistorische 
Studien  by  Christian  Sepp,  Leiden  1885,  pp,  238    277,    Cf  ZUL  8.  Q. 
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The  incidents  of  his  remarkable  career  as  artist,  poet,  collector,  transcriber, 
propagandist,  author,  publisher,  unionist,  will  be  dwelt  upon  at  a  later 
period.  This  Ms.  is  one  of  many  such  collections  prepared  in  folio,  quarto, 
octavo  and  smaller  sizes  by  his  untiring  and  loyal  pen.  The  usual  signs 
of  his  facile  hand  appear  in  this  volume.  The  outside  of  the  cover  has 
a  crown  with  N?  underneath.  On  the  inside  S)cmiel  ©ubermcm  31t  ©iraj^ 
burg  stands  at  the  top.    On  the  left  margin  one  reads : 

%Rtin  freunb,  f)a[t  S^efum  (Efjrtftum  fteb: 

(So  roerb  an  biefem  bud)  fein  bieb. 
How  he  would  caution  a  non-believer  he  omits  to  say.    On  a  number  of 
pages  he  has  made  slight  pen-sketches  of  a  rose  with  or  without  halo 
or  ring;  index  fingers  in  all  the  delicacy  of  copperplate  also  occur.  The 
varieties  of  script,  all  of  them  being  cursive,  are  as  follows: 

1 .  pp.  1 — 44b  an  elegant,  official  form,  left-oblique,  with  slight  changes 
of  size. 

2.  pp.  44b — 46  official,  less  graceful,  right-oblique. 

3.  pp.  47 — 49b  reversion  to  1. 

4.  pp.  50— 63b  a  more  compact  and  hurried,  private  form,  right- oblique. 

5.  pp.  64 — 67b  it  is  again  official,  but  very  delicate  and  compressed; 
the  inclination  is  left- oblique.  The  pencil  rulings  for  the  margins  and 
the  lines  remain.  One  finds  in  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  this  section 
particularly  the  indications  of  an  artistic  hand.  The  writing  has  all  the 
appearance  of  print. 

6.  pp.  68(66) — 74b  a  small  private  style  with  signs  of  hurry;  for  this 
and  other  reasons  probably,  the  transcriber  confesses  that  the  copy  must 
be  corrected. 

7.  pp.  75—81  a  large,  heavy  private  form,  right-oblique;  the  copy 
from  which  this  transcription  was  made  was  done  so  badly  that  both 
needed  revision.  This  treatise  has  a  separate  numbering  (1 — 7)  as  well  as 
the  continuous  one.  The  remark  appended  by  Sudermann  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  preceding  tract  is  again  in  his  most  delicate  official  form. 

8.  pp.  82— 84b  he  returns  to  5;  the  guiding  lines  however  are  erased, 
although  the  first  page  indicates  that  they  were  drawn.  This  is  the  ex- 
quisite script  of  our  present  letter. 

9.  pp.  85— 88b  the  form  of  2  reappears,  but  not  always  with  strict 
observance  of  the  right-oblique. 

10.  pp.  89 — 90b  there  is  a  return  to  8,  but  not  with  exactly  the 
same  grace;  slight  evidences  of  the  pencil  lines  are  here  observable. 

In  all  cases  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  copyist  does  not  carefully 
keep  within  the  limits  of  the  right-hand  line.  Marginalia  occur  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  finer  scripts;  there 
are  also  dots  arranged  in  lozenge  angles  and  a  capital  N  with  or  without 
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the  halo  or  ring  above,  as  well  as  the  index  finger  to  indicate  what  seemed  to 
the  copyist  to  be  important  passages.  The  calligraphy  presents  no  diffi- 
culty; the  very  few  Tironian  signs  and  the  abbreviations  resolve  themselves. 

Sudermann  wrote  these  letters  and  pieces  directly  from  autographs 
or  from  the  copies  made  by  Schwenckfeld's  amanuenses;  it  is  these  latter 
which  occasioned  him  the  most  trouble,  and  he  has  indicated  the  desir- 
ability of  further  correction;  this,  however,  never  came  to  pass. 


II.  Table  of  Contents. 


1     '-TVnff  ptrtPÄ  ViPVfti^tttHf  Ptt  li(>f i tttitttPf f pt»  rtPVnifiptiä 

x.  ^Liu|i  cuicv  utxiuuuuicu  uciumiiiciicii  yctui||vU» 

PP. 

1 

X  — 

7 

C:  S:           s.  a. 

5?    (iftTi  (^PithhTtpff  rrpfffirtphprt  nrr    ^T?  ^? 

C.  S.           s.  a. 

3   Gnu  ©pttbbrißff  nit       ^ft°  np^rfiriffipn 

PP. 

12- 

— 21b 

C.  S.           s.  a. 

4.  (Sin  ©enbBrteff  gefcfjrteoen  an,  91:  91: 

PP. 

22 

-26. 

C  S.           s.  a. 

5.  TOftfegüng  ber  Qtnetjen  gtguren 

PP. 

27- 

-30b 

2)ie  erft/©enefi§.    19.  Sap: 

£)te  anber  /  2.  @amM.    11.  Sap. 

To  this  is  appended  the  typology  of  Noah,  s.  a. 

6.  (Sin  Antwort  C:  S:  Stuff  »left  ©etjfrtbä  (Schreiben.  1555. 

PP. 

31- 

-46. 

7.  @tn  ©enbbrteff  oom  §errn  C:  S:  gefdjriebm  an  gratu 

©tjbUTa  ©ijfjlertn  gu  SWtg&purg. 

PP. 

47- 

-49b 

C:  S:  1555. 

Marg.:    3ft  im  großen  23ucf)  §u  finben. 

At  end:  SDatum  bew  3.  ©eptemb:  1555. 

8.  (Sin  (Sfjrtftttcfjer  6enbbrieff,  an      9??  gefdjrtcben. 

PP. 

50- 

-63b 

C.  S.           s.  a. 

9.  SBom  £auff,  ber  3.  ferieff.    C:  S.  1560. 

PP. 

64- 

-65b 

Marg. :   gm  großen  23Mj  tftg  nod)  t  mall.  311  ben  cmbertt 
At  end:  Datum  gret)tag§.  CS.  3ft nit getrfaft ftorben. 
1595. 

Don  fetm  eigen  $anbfdfjrifft,  abgefdjrieoen. 

10.  (Sin  anber  brteff.  pp,  66  67b. 

At  end:  £)atum  tut  3Wonat  ©oroiteg.  L560.  3ar. 
0:S: 

11.  (Sin  (StjrtftMjer  fcubbrteff.  pp,  öS  71. 

0:  S:  s.  a. 

At  end:  nu'if;  Korrigiert  fein. 
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12.  (Sin  ©$rtftltdjer  ©enbbrieff.  pp.  75-81. 

C.  S.  s.  a. 

At  end:  ift  gar  öbel  abgefdjrieben  getoefen,  muft  (£or* 
rigiert  fein,  nur  bie  frört.  Sßetf  öon  ber  be* 
fantnüg  ber  fragen  tmb  falfdfjen  $ird)en,  tjie* 
uor  gebadjt  toirt,  freiere  ber  alt  91°.  ©drilling 
gemalt:  @o  f)a!te  icp  bafür,  er  fjabe  auefj 
biefew  brieff  geftelt:  bodj  mag£  tool 
corrtgtert  rjabew,  toie  ban  fie  oil  berjeinanberm 
getoeft  fein. 

13.  (Sopeij  ein£  (S^rt[tücr)en  tröftücr)en  fcfjretben§,  fo  ein  recfjt 
gutherziger  (£f)riftg(aubiger,  aim  bekümmerten  Hftenfd)en, 
ber  oon  toegen  ber  gtoerjftmlt  be£  glaubend  onnb  toiber* 
fertiger  Ier)r,  in  feint  getoiffen,  glauben,  Heb,  Hoffnung, 
tmb  entließ  nertratoen  gu  (Sott,  etttoaä  Srrig  önb  ^er= 

ftretoet  getoeft  ift,  gefcrjrieben  §att:  pp.  82— 84b. 

G:.S: 

At  end:  Saturn  am  legten  tag  äftarttj.  2lnno  Domini 

MDXXIll.    C:  S: 
This  is  followed  by  the  postscript. 

14.  (Stfidje  ftucften  auft  C:  S:  brieffe  gebogen.  pp.  85— 87b. 

Marg.:  2Birt  im  abfcfjreibe^  gefehlt  unb  unrest  ge* 
fdjrieben  fein.  This  applies  to  a  correction 
of  the  text.  s.  a. 

15.  grag  ftM  off  bie  (Soncorbi.  pp.  88-88b. 

s.  a. 

16.  Sofjan  ^artt):  an  grato  g:  SB.  greiberg.  pp.  89— 90b. 

At  end:  Saturn  am  ©ontag  Subilate.  8fi  1519. 
J.  M.     $n  grato  gelicita.  oon  greiburg. 

III.  The  distinct  watermarks  are  threefold:  The  imperial  coat  of  arms. 
The  crown  with  five  rays,  four  of  them  terminating  in  a  sphere;  the 
middle  one  elongated  with  a  diminished  sphere  and  surmounted  by  a  bi- 
furcated flame.    The  fool  with  cap. 

The  leading  word  is  kept  throughout  the  most  of  the  collection. 

The  ink  is  a  deep  black  which  has  suffered  no  fading  and  seems 
indelible. 

The  parchment  cover  is  a  leaf  from  a  Ms.  of  Century  XIII.  It  is 
a  fragment  from  Jerome's  letter:  ad  Avitum  quid  cavendum  in  libris  ksqI 
aQXwv.  In  the  Basle  edition  of  his  epistolae,  1526,  the  text  begins  at 
fol.  68  B.  1.  7:  rogatus  ut  traderet  to  ut  majestas  ac  . .  At  this  point  the 
folio  was  cut  off.    The  resumption  is  at  the  top  of  the  inside  page;  et 
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rursum  maiorem  filii,  fol.  68b  C.  1.  8  to  et  forsitan  ex  his,  C.  L  20,  where 
the  next  line  is  cut  in  two.  The  back  lid  begins  at  fol.  68b:  et  aliud 
corpus  sinceri  [synceri],  D.  1.  7  to  diabolum  num  incapa .  .,  where  the  scissors 
have  again  terminated  the  text. 

The  outside  page  seems  to  be  an  exhortation  of  some  lector  at  the 
Collationes,  for  the  end  reads  in  capitals:  Ier  ad  AVITUM  Ubi  ea  que 
in  libris  periarchon  Origenis  ad  uersus  fidem  catholicani  sunt  comprehendit; 
so  that  this  must  have  been  an  appendix  to  the  letter  itself.  The  larger 
capitals  NTC  below  are  cut  in  half.  As  Vicar  of  the  Bruderhof,  Suder- 
mann may  have  used  for  occasional  covers  to  his  own  Mss.  such  fragments 
of  the  old  library  as  were  discarded.  The  volume  is  sewed  above  and 
below  with  many  close  stitches,  about  two  centimeters  in  length. 

This  particular  Collection  came  into  the  possession  of  A.  PfafF,  who 
has  inscribed  his  name  at  the  foot  of  page  1,  with  the  date  1680.  The 
next  trace  of  ownership  is  given  by  Weiske's  statement  p.  16  of  the  $cit* 
tetlmtcjen  in  which  he  says  that  an  elderly  candidate  of  Medicine,  Schmidt, 
presented  it  among  other  Mss.  to  the  library  of  the  grcmcfe^ttftungen. 

IV.  The  letter  we  are  now  to  consider,  is  No.  13  of  the  series.  It  is 
in  the  official  left-oblique  script,  beautifully  symmetrical  and  compact.  It 
consists  of  6  pages,  from  82 — 84b,  and  has  three  distinct  parts:  a)  a  super- 
scription longer  than  usual,  amounting  to  a  title;  b)  the  letter  itself;  c)  a 
supplement  of  Johannic  passages  to  substantiate  the  teaching  of  the  missive. 

Part  one.  The  caption  may  indicate  that  this  letter  was  subsequently  used 
as  a  tractate  for  distribution  among  the  wavering  minds  of  that  period,  whose 
feeling  of  certitude  was  shaken,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  checkered 
aspects  of  the  Reformation.  Such  a  use  will  account  for  its  preservation, 
in  spite  of  its  early  date  and  non-printing,  and  for  the  fact  that  it  found 
its  way  to  Southeast  Germany,  as  in  general  but  few  of  Schwenckfeld'a 
Silesian  letters  did;  for  apparently  he  did  not  concern  himself  about  the 
safe-keeping  of  those  earlier  personal  documents.  The  description  of  the 
purpose  of  the  work  given  in  the  inscription  is  slightly  broader  than  in  the 
body  of  the  missive;  for  the  first  adds  the  occasion  of  defection,  ascribing 
it  to  the  disunion  engendered  by  dissensions  concerning  the  faith  and  by 
the  contradictory  teachings  then  current,  whereas  in  the  second  the  cause 
is  not  mentioned,  but  simply  the  fact  of  error  and  distraction,  which  had 
brought  the  former  believer  into  such  a  far  estrangement  Schwenckfeld 
himself  may  have  explained  the  occasion  of  the  lapse  to  the  copyists. 

The  heading  is  extraordinary  because  of  the  use  oi  the  word  &Qpe$, 
and  because  of  the  unusual  length,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
entire  series  of  captions  in  this  collection. 

a)  It  follows  therefore,  that  Sudermano  did  not  compose  it:  for  this 
particular  letter  is  no  more  a  copy  than  is  any  one  of  the  others;  he 
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would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  distinguish  this  one  document  in  this 
unique  way,  seeing  that  the  entire  collection,  save  one  letter,  is  made  up 
of  the  products  of  Schwenckfeld's  pen.  Sudermann  simply  wrote  what  he 
found  in  the  papers  before  him. 

b)  Did  Schwenckfeld  himself  then  prepare  this  inscription?  In  that 
case  he  would  be  only  the  editor  of  a  letter  which  some  fellow-believer 
had  written;  its  merits  however  were  so  considerable  that  he  felt  con- 
strained to  give  it  wider  currency.  If  this  were  so,  the  superscription 
would  be  his  own  statement  of  the  design  and  contents  of  the  mis- 
sive, ein  redjt  gutherziger  S^rtftglaübtger  would  be  an  anonymous  author. 
There  are  several  considerations  which  make  this  theory  impossible; 
a)  Schwenckfeld  never  puts  his  name  to  any  document  which  another  had 
composed,  without  definitely  mentioning  the  author,  or  making  a  state- 
ment or  using  a  title  which  easily  identifies  him;  ß)  the  initials  of  his 
name  are  not  only  at  the  close  of  the  epistle,  but  directly  after  the 
caption.  Sudermann  held  that  this  description  applied  to  Schwenckfeld  and 
recorded  that  opinion  by  adding  the  initials.  The  subscription  answers 
for  itself;  y)  further  and  chiefly,  the  personal  tone  of  the  exposition  and 
the  apprecation  are  indeed  such  as  any  two  friends  might  address  to  one 
another,  but  for  an  editor  to  put  his  name  in  the  place  of  the  author,  as 
if  those  were  his  own  sentiments,  would  at  least  be  singular,  if  not  pre- 
sumptuous. Moreover,  as  will  appear,  there  are  in  this  letter  certain  ideas 
which  are  inherent  in  Schwenckfeld's  type  of  thought.  No  one  is  likely  to 
have  been  so  well  schooled  in  these,  at  so  early  a  date,  before  there  had 
been  any  extensive  development  of  their  detail. 

c)  There  remains  therefore  what  is  the  altogether  most  probable  alterna- 
tive. Either  some  amanuensis  or  intimate  of  Schwenckfeld  made  a  copy,  before 
the  original  was  sent  on  its  errand,  or  the  one  addressed  himself  issued  it, 
after  he  had  experienced  its  recovering  benefit.  In  either  case  the  super- 
scription was  then  added,  so  as  to  leave  author  and  recipient  unknown. 
Copies  were  sent  on  kindred  missions,  after  the  original  had  proved  its 
healing  ministry.  Such  a  transcript  was  made  somewhere  in  South  or 
Southwest  Germany,  as  the  dialectic  peculiarities  which  we  find  in  this 
transcription  indicate.  A  certain  exemplar  of  this  kind  found  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  von  Freyberg  family,  and  was  given  over  by  them  to 
Daniel  Friedrich,  who  in  turn  transmitted  it  to  the  custody  of  Daniel  Suder- 
mann.  At  a  date  later  than  the  year  of  our  missive  Schwenckfeld  wrote  a 
consolatory  letter  to  Valentin  Ickelshamer,  one  of  the  earliest  German 
philologians,  during  his  serious  illness.  On  his  recovery,  in  deep  gratitude, 
the  recipient  published  that  letter,  at  his  own  charges,  in  1537.  That  in- 
cident may,  in  some  measure,  illustrate  the  circulation  of  the  one  now 
under  review. 
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Part  two  is  the  letter  itself,  which  observes  the  usual  divisions: 
a)  Invocation  combined  with  salutation  and  proffer  of  service,  b)  Exposition 
and  Disposition,  which  conjoinedly  stand  for  the  discussion  of  the  subjects 
involved,  c)  The  Apprecation  or  concluding  prayers  and  wishes,  d)  The 
date,  here  without  place,    e)  The  signature. 

Part  three.  A  long  line  divides  this  from  part  two.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  postscript  and  consists  of  confirmatory  texts  from  St.  John's 
first  Epistle.  These  may  have  been  subjoined  in  the  first  copy,  or  afterwards, 
when  the  letter  had  obtained  a  wider  circle  of  readers.  Changes  in  the 
Silesian  dialect  of  the  original  were  probably  made,  for  the  same  reason. 
Sudermann  is  not  likely  to  have  done  this,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  he  was  a  faithful  transcriber  whose  ambition  it  was  to  produce  the 
documents  as  he  found  them. 

V.  But  to  whom  was  it  addressed?  Here  we  are  utterly  at  sea.  There 
are  certain  fairly  definite  probabilities  however  which  may  be  ventured 
upon: 

a)  He  did  not  belong  to  the  clerical  order,  as  then  constituted;  from 
the  caption  and  the  nature  of  the  appeal,  he  was  more  likely  a  layman, 
as  was  his  correspondent  himself. 

b)  He  was  a  man  of  a  certain  eminence  and  influence,  so  that  his 
defection  caused  remark  and  anxiety  among  the  friends  of  the  current 
spiritual  innovation. 

c)  He  had  been  noted  for  his  deep  interest  in  the  Gospel  and  his 
steadfast  pursuit  of  the  Christian  life  for  many  years. 

d)  The  two  were  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  as  to  warrant  such  an 
intensive  spiritual  letter,  for  Schwenckfeld  calls  him  a  particularly  beloved 
friend. 

e)  The  two  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another.  Schwenck- 
feld knew  nothing  of  the  catastrophe  until  the  tidings  were  brought  to 
him  through  some  mutual  acquaintance.  Such  an  ignorance  would  have 
been  impossible,  if  the  sufferer  had  been  within  the  range  of  Schwenck- 
feld's  frequent  and  wide  journeyings.  Moreover,  a  shipwreck  of  faith,  as 
disastrous  as  this,  does  not  happen  in  a  moment.  Had  the  friend  lived 
anywhere  within  ordinary  reach,  surely  his  consoler  would  have  hoard 
of  the  declension,  before  it  had  reached  such  a  sad  extremity.  Vicinage 
would  surely  have  brought  the  physician  to  the  door,  at  the  first  signs 
of  the  malady.  Add  to  this  the  prominence  which  the  man's  Long- 
standing faith  and  his  activity  in  religions  affairs  had  naturally  given 
him.  Any  retirement  from  the  field,  would  have  elicited  Schwenckfeld's 
concern  immediately.  We  have  already  seen,  with  what  anxiety  he 
instantly  rebuked  I  less  tor  his  irresolution,  And  again,  it'  they  were  DOl 
far  removed  from  one  another,  they  were  surely  cooperant.    No  man  in 
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Schwenckfeld's  neighborhood  could  escape  that  wide-awake  solicitude; 
how  much  less  one  who  was  so  dear  and  so  influential  for  the  right. 
A  fellow- workman's  withdrawal,  standing  too  in  such  close  heart-rela- 
tionship, could  not  have  escaped  that  watchful  and  decisive  eye.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  in  the  busy  period  of  Holy  Week,  when  such  im- 
portant matters  were  taking  place  under  his  responsibility  and  super- 
vision, that  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  indite  this  wise  letter  to  his 
troubled  friend  and  give  the  assurance  of  his  spiritual  presence,  sympathy 
and  intercession. 

f)  It  is  entirely  certain  that  this  to  us  unknown  reformer  had  a 
religious  experience  of  longer  standing  than  that  of  his  correspondent. 
And  this  makes  it  not  improbable  that  he  also  counted  more  summers. 
A  tone  of  gentle  deference  pervades  the  communication,  such  as  would 
be  due  to  a  man  of  riper  years  and  knowledge  of  divine  things,  as  well 
as  extended  service  in  the  cause  once  so  absorbingly  pursued. 

g)  The  religious  state  is  described  in  the  caption  as  one  of  a  degree 
of  errancy  and  consequent  distraction  in  conscience,  faith,  love,  hope,  and 
that  these  were  bringing  him  to  the  verge  of  loss  of  trust  in  God.  The 
letter  itself  characterizes  it  more  simply,  as  an  errancy  in  faith,  involving 
distraction.  The  causes  are  given  in  the  heading  alone;  they  are  the 
dissensions  in  the  faith  and  the  contradictory  teachings  everywhere  in 
vogue. 

Beyond  such  statements,  nothing  positive  can  be  affirmed  as  to  the 
personality  of  the  receiver.  Desirable  as  it  would  be  to  have  some 
nearer  knowledge  of  an  individual  who  had  developed  so  early  and  in- 
cisive a  concern  in  a  simple  New  Testament  Christianity,  it  would  be 
idle  to  make  guesses,  especially  since  so  little  of  the  inner  life  of  even 
the  most  conspicuous  Silesians  of  that  day  has  been  preserved. 

VI.  The  letter  was  probably  written  from  Ossig,  or  possibly  from  Lieg- 
nitz,  when  Schwenckfeld  was  busy  with  drafting  important  works  through 
the  whole  of  Lent  and  Passion  tide.  He,  at  any  rate,  was  so  occupied 
as  not  to  be  able  to  undertake  any  long  journey  from  home.  The  date  is 
March  31,  1523,  a  period  from  whose  fertilities  so  little  has  been  con- 
served. 

VII.  As  to  the  time  of  copying  Sudermann  gives  no  statement  as  he 
occasionally  does  in  other  transcripts;  but  the  entire  volume  was  certainly 
prepared  after  his  investiture  as  Vicar  of  the  Bruderhof  in  Strassburg 
April  27,  1594,  because  he  gives  his  residence  on  the  inside  cover  as  in 
that  city.  In  that  No.  7  was  transcribed  in  1595,  our  copy  may  have 
been  written  about  1596.  There  are  no  marginal  notes  in  our  letter;  an 
index  finger  occurs  on  p.  84  on  the  left  hand  side  at  the  foot  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  supplement. 
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VIII.  Of  the  quotations  from  Scripture  only  a  few  are  complete;  in 
others,  words  are  selected  from  the  context  and  joined  with  a  fuller  citation; 
the  most  of  them  are  fragmentary.  A  somewhat  paraphrastic  use  of  the 
thought  is  also  to  be  observed;  for  this  becomes  a  favorite  custom  with 
him.  In  the  present  state  of  the  text  one  finds  Luther's  version  of  the  N. 
T.,  and  the  Zürich  Bible  were  the  only  translations  used.  The  rest  of 
the  passages  seem  to  be  original  renderings  and  adaptations  by  Schwenck- 
feld  himself. 

IX.  Mention  of  the  missive,  so  far  as  known,  is  made  nowhere.  Had  it 
been  printed,  Schwenckfeld  would  scarcely  have  omitted  it  from  his  Catalogue. 
It  does  not  appear  in  the  folios  of  1566 — 1570.  Possibly  it  was  reserved 
for  the  other  intended  volume;  if  not,  then  it  could  scarcely  have  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  von  Freyberg  family,  until  after  1570 l. 


1  It  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  the  fact  that  Wolfgang  Capito  who  became  a  friend 
of  Schwenckfeld  a  few  years  later  than  the  date  of  onr  letter,  had  issued  in  1519 
the  following  translation  made  by  him.  AD  RE  Verendissimvm  Atq  ||  illastrissimum 
principem,  D.  \\  Albertum  Archiepiscopum  \\  Moguntinü,  Cardinale  &c.  ||  epla  V.  Fair  H  i j 
Gapitonis.  \\  PARAE  ^  Prior  Divi  Jo.  \\  Chrysöstomi  ad  Theodorum  la/  ||  psum,  V.  Fa- 
britio  Capito)  ||  ne  interprete  cü  praefatione,  \\  ad  eundem  D.  Albertü  Ar  chiep  Mogüt.  Card. 

At  the  end:  Basileae  tertio  nonas  Nouembris.  Anno,  M.  D.  XIX.  (Printed  by 
Froben.) 

There  is  however  not  the  slightest  connection  between  the  contents  of  the  two 
works. 
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flfopeg  ein§  (Sfyrifttictjen  tröfttidfjen  fcfjreibenä,  |  fo  ein  red^t 1  gutherziger  (£f)rift* 
w  gläubiger,  aim  bekümmerten  ^enfctjen,  ber  oon  toegen  ber  gtoeijfpalt  | 
be§  glaubend  onnb  Knberroerttger  tefjr,  in  feim  ge|Kuffen,  glauben,  Heb,  fjoff* 
nüng  mtb  entücrje^  oertranw  |  3Ä  (Sott,  etttoaS  3rrig  onb  gerftretoet  getieft 
ö  tft,  |  gef tfjrteben  §att:  (S:  @:2 

SDie  gnab  önb  S5armt)er^ig!eit  ©otte§  be§  §imüfdf)en  |  $Batter§  ff)omra 
über  eüc§,  tmb  bleib  (Sttuglid)  bei)  eüdjj  |  $mb  Sefü  (££)rifti  feinet  geliebten 
©of)n§  mitten,  t)nnb  |  bürd)  il)rt,  ba§  bitt  önnb  tounfd)  itf)  eudf),  mit  erbietüng  | 
meiner  Kuttigen  bienft  §uüor,  befonber  lieber  §err  md  |  fretinb.    9la<fy  bem 

10  itf)  beriet3,  wie  i^r  etttoa§  Srrig  |  Snt  gtaüben,  önb  gteid)  gerftretoet  feibt, 
©o  tjab  td^  |  nit  Kräften  önbertaffen  eüc§  auftreiben,  önb  gütröftm  |  $nb  bie* 
weit  tdf)  nit  berj  eüdfj  fein  fafjn,  bocr)  im  geift  |  önb  mit  meinem  ©ebett,  (£mer 
üor  ©ott  bem  |  OTmedjtigen  nict)t  mit  öergeffen,  bin  aüdj  ganzer  |  Hoffnung, 
toeit  eüdj  ©ott  ber  §err,  öor  oil  Sauren  |  ein  fonbere  liebe  gür  Kmrfjeit  be§ 

15  ©uangelij4  önfer§  |  §erren  Sefü  (Sf)rtftt,  önb  einen  (Sgffer  nadf)  feinem  |  2öort5 
(82)  onb  (Srfatttnüfj  aufragen  §att  geben,  aucf)  bie  |  feinen  güüeben,  (£r  toerbe  aucfj 
ba§  (£nb  gut  machen,  |  önb  eüc§  föttf)e§  alf§  ber  barmherzige  ©Ott  gnebig* 
lidfym  taffen  genieffen.  2tmen. 

@o  foftet  ifjr  eudf)  nur  an  ben  §erren  (£f)riftum,  önno  I  few  SBort,  ba£ 

20  nit  fehlen  fan  Ratten,  feine  tljemre  er|löfung  önwb  gnebige  toottrjat  mit  glauben 
onb  ganzer  |  Öffnung  bebenden,  onb  oertröften,  ba§  eudf)  fein  bitter^  |  leiben 
alf§  einem  armen  notturfftigm  funber,  mit  feinem  |  oerbienft  gutf)eit  feg  mor* 
ben,  fo  fünbt  if)r  im  gtaüben  |  nit  3rr  merben.  3f)r  Kriffet  aud)  ba§  ber  gerr 
(Sfjrifte  |  nit  omb  ber  geredeten,  fonber  mnb  ber  fünber  mitten  |  fommen  ift% 

1.  9.  bad,  or  it  might  be  tinnd.  1. 12.  bin  td)§  after  fatjn  omitted?  1. 13.  id)  after 
Mmedjttgen  omitted?  1.  17.  al\§  had  a  third  3  which  has  been  partially  erased. 
1.  21.  eüdj  omitted  before  oertröften.      1.  23.  ifjr  written  above  the  line. 


1  Variations  of  this  phrase  are  frequent  M.  t.  p.;  L.  t.  p.;  L.  364 A.  373 A.  cf.  also 
Karlstadt,  Luther,  et  al.  2  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  Sudermann  places  these 
initials  after  the  superscription  as  well  as  at  the  close.  3  sc.  toorben,  the  omission 
of  which  is  quite  customary.  4  Denotes  the  four  Gospels  together  with  that  which 
St.  Paul  received  by  revelation.  5  Means  Christ's  own  utterance  as  being  spirit 
and  life. 


a.  Mk.  217. 
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tmb  fein  UM  für  önfere  fünb,  Sa  für  ber  |  ganzen  äöelt  fünb  mtfttgfidj  am 
(£reü|  §att  fcergoffen,  |  fötd^e^  (äffet  etnern  troft  feina. 

Qu  bem  foflet  ifjr  ba§  S^ett)  Xeftament1  tmb  jonbertict)  |  ben  ^affion2  offt 
für  eüdj  nehmen,  tmb  allen  tag  etner  |  @erjett  mit  feüff|en3  etrjres  f)er£en 
fpredjen  tmb  bebendem  |  bamit  tyx  ba§  leiben  ßrjrtfti  tmb  feinet  2öort§  tuol  \  5 
erinnert  toerbet,  t)nb  eücr)  fein  gnügtfjün  bnrd)  feinen  |  bittern  tobt,  tnot  tmb 
feft  Snbilbet,  3a  alle  etnre  fünb  |  t)ff  fein  (Sreüi3  leget,  fo  mürbe  eücr)  irjcd 
toerben,  ben  |  ber  §err  (Sf)riftü3  ift  gütig  tmb  rjarm£)er|tg,  er  ift  |  nafje  allen 
benen  bie  ir)n  mit  ernft  anrüffen\  (£r  ift  ber  |  einige  ^ottrjelffer  in  allen  an-  (82b) 
fedjtüngm  trübfal  tmnb  |  ängften,  barümb  fo  befleiffet  end),  bas  if)r  allein  io 
bürd)  |  fein  Sßort,  Beij  i£)m  oergebüng  ber  fünben  füd)et,  |  bas  ifjr  eüd)  if)me 
gan|  befetr)et,  eüd)  in  fein  gnab  tmb  |  barm^erfeig!eit  ergebet,  mit  fjer^lidjer 
5Üüerftcr)t,  (£r  |  merb  eüd)  üon  if)m  nimmer  gefdjetben  tafjen  merben,  j  3nn 
földjem  follet  ü)r  offt  eüd)  bben4,  ben  femzn  (Sfjriftum  |  3em?«er  lieber  ge= 
tninnen,  bann  mer  if)n  lieb  rjatt,  tmb  |  fid)  gnt§  ^ü  ifjm  oerfid)t,  ben  fan  er  15 

1.5.  ba3  mistake  for  be3?  leijben  for  teijben3  might  pass.      1.7.  roürbe  mistake  for 
mürbt? 


1  No  edition  is  here  alluded  to,  nor  need  it  necessarily  be  the  German.  It  may  be 
well  to  recall  the  fact  that  on  Sept.  21,  1522  the  first  ed.  of  Luther's  N.  T.,  was  pu- 
blished; already  in  December  of  the  same  year  the  second  edition  appeared.  2  This 
may  refer  to  the  N.  T.  sections  of  the  Gospels  portraying  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
but  it  does  not  exclude  the  small  devotional  books  which  gave  the  passages  and 
explained  them  more  or  less;  appropriate  collects  and  prayers  followed.  Manifold 
editions  existed  at  this  time.    Schwenckfeld  himself  published  one  entitled 

Seubtjtf)  ||  Mftortctl  refers  Herren  fteju  ||  (£f)riftt.  ||  9ttit  fdjonen  iroftli, djen  ©o 
bettein  |  tmb  figuren.  ||  C.  S. 

At  end:  ©ebrucft  gü  Dürnberg  buxä)  ^fmegunb  SSodjterm. 
1548. 

There  are  evidences  to  show  a  much  earlier  circulation  of  this  work  as  Ms.  and  as 
book.   We  must  not  lose  sight  of  Schwenckfeld's  aim  to  provide  good  devotional 
literature  as  one  of  the  ways  to  aid  in  a  reformation  of  the  Christian  life.  These 
books  always  breathed  a  catholic  spirit.  Naturally  the  Passion  was  a  frequent  homi- 
letical  theme.  Cf.  Thomas  aKempis:  opp.  ed.  Pohl:  Vol.  Ill  p.  IT  Lsqq  ;  Vol.  V  p .61  a q q. 
Cf.  etUcfj  fcrjlufr  reben  Don  ber  rcdjten  betradjtnng  be£  (et)ben£  Cilnifti.    Aivsqq.  in  Kin 
fSftlicfjcr  I  gutter  ||  itotiucubiger  ©crmou  |  bow  fterbew  ||  tote  |tdj  bet  menfdj  batgS  [dulden  | 
\oU  mit  etitdjeu  ©djliiferebcw  Dom  ||  Ict;bcit  CSt;rifl i  |  Slufjgangen  85on  |  ©octor  Steffan  Saßen 
bcutr  5iugu[tincu  orbc«3  in  feiner  ||  gefSrt(fnu|  umfi  gotten  |  toorteS  toiuenn  ju  SQHUborfi  L623 
cf.  Crautwald's  Don  Bereitung  jnnt  [terben.  It  may  be  well  (o  remind  ourselves  of  T  ;  .  .  . 
(%of;e  Sßaffion  as  the  most  olevating  of  the  illustrations  of  thai  date.      1  An  in. 
part  of  energized,  dynamic  prayer;  cf.  ZUL.  s.  n.    A  series  of  words  are  here  given 
to  express  the  methods  of  private  devotion,  vid.  P.        1  For  the  ose  01'  Bpiritaal 
exercises  vid.  P, 

a.  Matt.26«;  Mk.  li-'>;  1  Jo.  2*.      i>.  Pa.  I  U)8. l]- 18. 
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nit  taffen,  tüte  |  (Sr  aucfj  8m  (£nangetio  fagt*,  glanbt  nnra,  ban  bem  glan*  | 
bigm  feinb  alle  bing  möglicf)b. 

©o  fottet  il)r  eüdj  beffeiffen  ^tfglanben,  ba§  ber  §err  |  3efn§  (Sf)riftü§  ber 
©ofjn  ®otte§,  (£wer  erlöfer,  (Stoer  |  einiger  feligmadf)er  önb  (Swer  §err  önb 

5  @ott  feijc,  I  tote  ban  fein  Sßort  lautier  anzeigt,  wer  faljn  endj  |  ben  fdjaben, 
wan  (£f)riftu§  mit  eüdfj  iftd. 

SDfcefjr  foUet  ifjr  glanben,  wie  ifjr  ban  olme  3^e^ff^  tfjüt,  |  ba§  3fjr  bürd; 
ben  bittern  £obt  (Sljrifti  öom  (Swigen  |  tobt  feijbt  erlebigt,  önb  ba§  @r  eiidj 
am  ftammen  |  be§  (SreüfceS,  ba£  (Staig  leben  fyat  erworben,  2llfo  |  ba§  Sty*  mit 

io  bem  Herren  (£f)rifto,  önb  mit  ©ott  feinem  |  f)imlifd)en  Matter  in  feinem  Sfteidj 1 
(83)  werbet  (üsttuglttf)  |  wohnen,  fölcfj§  laft  ewer  troft,  önb  einige  fjoffnnng  fein,  | 
Sßnnb  nacf)  bem  mir  arme  fünber  ön§  felb3  Se  feines  |  weg§  fonbten2  fjelffen, 
wie  aüdt)  ber  §err  §u  feinen  |  Süngern  fagt,  ba§  wir  oljn  if)n  nidf)t§  öermögen6, 
fo  I  f)at  @r  ön§  alle  gantj  tröftlicf)  §n  il)m  gelaben,  ba  |  (£r  fprid£)t,  fompt  l)er 

15  §n  mir,  alle  bie  il)r  befdjwerbt  |  t)nb  müljfelig  feinb,  3d)  toil  eitcf)  erqnicfen, 
Sftatf):  11 f.  I  (Söldes  foUet  ifjr  offt  bebenden,  önb  fünft  nirgenb  |  ©wer  feelen 
Ijeil  önb  feligfeit,  ban  beij  (Sfjrifto  füd^en,  |  9fttf)t  beg  eüfferlicf)en  bingen,  fon= 
ber  mit  bem  Sßropfjetew  |  (Store  angen  önb  Ijerfe  ergeben3  gn  bem,  ber  ba 
toonet  I  Sm  fjimmeF,  onb  iljn,  in  aller  anfed^tüng,  mit  feüff|ew  |  anrüffen,  önb 

20  bitten  er  toölle  eud^  gnebiglidjm  Riffen,  |  önb  toen  etoer  geilte  ftünb4  fommet, 
einen  feiigen  |  abfdjieb  öerleifjen.  Stil  etor  oertratoen  fe|t  aup  |  leiben  3efü 
(grifft,  önb  f)offet,  ba£  fein  bitter  tob  |  (£wr  (£wig§  leben  fein  werbt,  banw  toer 
in  ilm  glaubt  |  fol  nit  §üfd)anbenh,  fonber  in  allen  nöten  getroft  werben,  | 
2Ber  fid)  aüd)  mit  feinem  bltit  im  glauben  befprenget,  |  ba§  gür  öergebnng 

25  ber  fünbm  ift  oergoffen,  fol  berjfetben  öer^eiljnng  erlangen,  önb  in  feim  ge= 
wiffen  gejljeilet  önb  gereiniget  Werben1. 

1.  1.  *  In  the  forepart  of  the  Ms.  collection  the  star  is  more  carefully  drawn,  as  on 
pp.  17,  33,  33b,  39b.  Sudermann  uses  it  to  indicate  a)  a  passage  in  the  margin,  b)  an- 
other reading  or  a  correction,  c)  or  a  noteworthy  passage ,  which  is  the  use  here  and 
on  p.  63  1. 19.  He  employs  it  some  eight  times  in  the  entire  work.  1.  11.  We  should 
expect  eföent  cf.  p.  61  1.  2;  the  omission  of  n  is  due  either  to  the  disregard  of  ter- 
minations so  frequent  in  this  letter  or  to  not  observing  the  abbreviation  by  the  copyist. 
1. 16.  fünft,  in  Schwenckfeld's  autograph  to  Ruff  he  uses  fuft  (mhd.) ;  nirgenb :  there  is 
a  flourish  to  the  b  which  usually  represents  en,  but  may  stand  for  e§;  certainly  nirgenbe§ 
is  met  with.      1.  20.  er  tt>ölle,  Schwenckfeld  himself  writes  er  Wette. 


1  The  Kingdom  is  more  than  the  Church.  Not  that  he  belittles  the  significance  of 
either  the  body  of  Christ  or  the  visible  fraternity  of  believers.  2  fönbten  =  fönnen. 
3  The  spiritual  and  liturgical  Sursum  Corda.  4  your  appointed  hour;  lit.  your  hour 
set  (by  God)  as  goal.  This  transitive  use  of  the  verb  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  original  meaning  of  zil  [meta)  and  often  met  with  in  mhd. 


a.  Mk.  536.  I,.  Mk.  923.  c.  jo.  2028.  d.  Rom.  831;  Matt.  2820.  e.  Jo.  155  [V]. 
f.  Matt.  1128  yar.       g.  Lam.  3«.       h.  Rom.  933;  10  u.       i.  Heb.  1022. 
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£)arnmb  geliebter  §err,  fo  fetbt  getroft  tmb  ftarcfmütig  |  mit  d^rtfto  bnferm 
gerren,  @r  3ft  ber  trem  §irbta,  ber  |  bie  Srrenbe  fcrjäffün  führet,  fie  betriebet,  (83b) 
ünb  in  feinen  fdjafffttaH  brengtb,  befteiffet  eüdfj  ancr),  ba§  Sfjr  gern  Stfmuffen  I 
gebet,  (£ncrj  in  ben  roercfen  ber  Hebe  übet,  Seberman  |  barmf)er|igfeit  be* 
to eif et f  tmb  all  etnr  antigen  ßrjrifto  |  tmferm  §errn  rjeimtragenc,  fo  werbet  5 
tf)r  erfahren,  b$  |  (Sr  eitct)  nit  oertaffen  toirt d,   (S3  ift  tmfer  (Xt)rtftücf)er  | 
glanb  nit  fcrjmacr),  nod)  Srrig,  tmb  in  bent  fürten  |  ©entente  be§  §erren 
(Sfjriftt  begriffen,  SBer  an  mid)  |  gtanbt,  ber  fjatt  ba§  ©tnig  (ebene,  5Iber 
bte  Wenigen  |  madden  bie  Unify  Srr,  bie  ficr)  oom  Sftegierenben  Qfyvisto1 
ber  ba§  fjaüpt  feiner  fgemeinb2  ift,  anff  anbere  eüf  ferltcr)e  bing  abführen,  io 
önb  barin  Ier)ren  toertratoew  |  ba  bocr)  meber  troft,  rjitff,  nod)  fjeit  ift  31t* 
finben.  •  cJP- 

$nfer  §err  8efn£  (£rjriftn3  ber  (£rt$rjirbt,  ünb  S3ifd)off  |  tmjerer  (Seeten 5 
laf§  @mct)  ir)m  gan|  befolgen  fein.  hinten.  |  £)atnm  am  (etften  tag  SO^arttj . 
$nno  Domini  MDXXlll.  \  (S:  S:  15 

3n  ©itmma3  Qn  ber  erften  giftet  3ot)anni3  am  Sroeijten,  |  ftefjt  bitter 
anberm  alfo  gefdjrieben:  Steine  finbtin,  fotcf)§  |  fct)retbe  id)  eüd),  aüff  bdS  3hl* 
nid)t  fünbiget,  önb  ob  te  manbt  |  geftmbet,  jo  tjaben  mir  einen  fürfyredjer  bei) 
Jpf1"  ®ott,  3e}üm  |  (£f)rift,  ben  gerechten,  önb  *  berfetb  ift  bie  öerfüming  |  für 

önfer  fünb\   -<3P-  20 

§abt  nid)t  lieb  bie  SMt,  nod)  ma§  3nn  ber  äöeft  ift,  |  batw  fo  ie  manbt  (84) 
bie  2öelt  lieb  r)at,  3n  bem  ift  nidfjt  |  bte  Hebe  be§  SBatterS :  ban  alle»  toaS 
3n  ber  303ett  |  ift  («Remlidj  bie  mottüft  be§  fieifdjeä,  önb  tüft  ber  |  Stögen, 
önb  ^oct)mttt  be§  teben3)  3ft  nid)t  öom  SSatter,  |  fonber  öon  ber  SBelt,  önb 
bie  SBelt  öerge^et  mit  i§rer  |  Trift :  SBScr  aber  ben  SöiUen  ©otteS  tfnit,  ber  2ö 
bleibt  |  3n  Gmrigfeit1.  £)a§  atte3  ift  fjodj  gübebendfen,  |  önb  nit  güüeradjtett. 
£>er  Mmectjüg  fdjaff  in  allem  |  feinem  mitten  mit  barmtjerlügfeit.  Witten. 


1.  3.  in  feinen  fdjaffftaÜ',  it  looks  as  if  Sudermann  had  first  written  [einem  and  then  im- 
perfectly altered  the  ttt  into  n.  1.  5.  aU  erar  antigen  may  be  singular,  or  =  alle  flow 
antigen.  L  6.  b§  common  abbreviation  for  ba-?.  1.  (J.  fid)  mistake  for  jtelj  —  fie. 
i.  17.  id)  written  above  the  line. 


1  A  favorite  term  as  descriptive  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  glorified  Lord  ol 
the  Sacrament.  2  txxhjaiu.  ;!  Probably  not  in  the  original  letter,  but  added 

later  by  Schwenckfeld  himself. 


a.  Jo.  1011,14. 

f.  Bph.  f)*(,  Zürich. 


b.  Lk.  15  4-«.  c.  Ps.  66 ^ 

g.  1  Pet.  2*>  cf.  5*,  Zürich. 


d.  Josh.  1  •>. 
h.  I  Jo.  *2» 


»,  Jo.  B»,  zr.rioh. 

i.  1  Jo.  21*—". 


c. 


A copy  of  a  Christian  letter  of  Consolation.  A  very  go  od -hearted  be- 
liever in  Christ  wrote  it  to  a  person  laboring  under  spiritual  grief.  He 
had  become  somewhat  errant  and  distracted  in  conscience,  faith,  love,  hope, 
and  was  in  ultimate  danger  of  losing  confidence  in  God.  This  pitiful  con- 
dition was  due  to  the  current  dissensions  in  the  faith  and  to  the  contra- 
dictory nature  of  the  teachings  which  were  advanced. 

May  the  grace  and  compassion  of  God  our  Heavenly  Father  draw 
nigh  to  you  and  abide  with  you  eternally,  for  the  sake  and  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Jesus  Christ  his  beloved  Son.  This  is  my  prayer  and 
desire  for  you;  let  me  also  proffer  to  you  beforehand  my  ready  service. 
My  dear  Sir  and  friend,  whom  I  hold  in  such  particular  affection : 
No  sooner  had  I  been  informed  that  you  were  somewhat  astray  in 
your  faith,  and  that  at  the  same  time  you  were  distracted  by  reason  of 
such  a  spiritual  ailment  and  its  causes,  than  I  resolved  to  write  to  you 
at  once  without  fail,  possibly  I  might  afford  you  some  solacing  relief.  It 
is  a  regret  to  me  that  I  cannot  come  to  see  you  and  be  in  bodily  com- 
panionship with  you;  but  you  know  that  I  am  present  with  you  in  my 
spirit  and  will  not  forget  you  in  my  prayer  before  almighty  God.  Many 
years  ago  God  the  Lord  granted  you  a  marked  degree  and  quality  of 
love  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  to  bestow  upon  you  a  striking  zeal  of  inquiry  into  his  Word  and 
knowledge.  You  will  also  let  me  mention  that  he  endowed  you  with  a 
ministering  love  for  his  people.  Do  these  signify  nothing  to  his  responsive 
nature,  and  are  they  forgotten  by  him  who  bestowed  them?  Hence  I  am 
quite  of  the  hope  that  he  will  make  the  end  good  for  you,  and  that  so 
merciful  a  God  will  graciously  permit  you  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  such 
endowment  and  service.  Amen. 

Therefore  cleave  solely  to  the  Lord  Christ  and  his  Word,  which  cannot 
fail.  Consider  deliberately,  with  faith  and  entire  hopefulness,  his  precious 
redemption  and  gracious  beneficence.  Feed  yourself  with  the  conviction 
that  his  bitter  suffering,  as  well  as  his  merits,  have  become  your  positive 
possession  as  a  poor,  needy  sinner.  With  such  a  strong  sense  of  personal 
relationship,  you  cannot  go  far  astray  in  your  faith.  Moreover,  you  know 
very  well  that  the  Lord  Christ  has  come,  not  to  save  the  righteous,  but 
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sinners,  and  that  his  blood  was  benignantly  shed  on  the  cross  for  our  sins 
and  indeed  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  Let  these  facts  be  your  con- 
solation. 

Further:  you  should  frequently  read  the  New  Testament  and  partic- 
ularly the  parts  that  set  forth  his  Passion.  Yes,  every  day  you  should 
utter  your  prayer  and  meditate  upon  it.  not  perfunctorily,  but  with  the 
deepest  aspiration  of  your  heart,  so  that  you  may  be  fully  reminded  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  of  his  Word.  By  this  medium  then,  you  will 
form  within  you  an  unfading  and  abiding  picture  of  the  satisfaction  he  has 
wrought  by  his  bitter  death.  Indeed  you  must  regard  your  sins  as  laid 
upon  his  cross;  then  the  blessed  conviction,  that  it  is  well  with  you,  will 
come  into  your  consciousness;  for  the  Lord  Christ  is  kind  and  merciful;  he 
is  near  to  all  who  call  upon  him  with  earnestness.  He  is  the  sole  helper 
in  need,  when  we  are  involved  in  temptation,  sorrow  and  anguish.  There- 
fore give  assiduous  heed  to  seek  forgiveness  of  sins  from  him  solely  through 
his  Word;  to  commend  yourself  to  him  without  reserve;  to  surrender  your- 
self to  his  grace  and  compassion,  with  the  hearty  assurance  that  he  will 
never  let  you  be  separated  from  him.  In  all  such  positive  truths  you  must 
exercise  yourself  often,  and  thus  gain  an  increase  of  love  for  him.  For  he 
who  loves  Christ,  and  seeks  his  own  well-being  exclusively  in  the  Saviour, 
cannot  be  forsaken  by  him,  as  he  himself  affirms  in  the  Gospel:  only  believe, 
for  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth. 

You  must  sedulously  labor  to  know  and  feel  and  trust  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  your  Redeemer,  your  only  Saviour,  and 
your  Lord  and  God,  as  his  Word  clearly  manifests  him  to  be.  Who  then 
can  injure  you,  if  he  be  with  you? 

Moreover,  you  should  credit  and  appropriate,  as  you  doubtless  do,  the 
realities:  that  you  are  delivered  from  eternal  death  through  the  agony  of 
Christ;  and  that  on  the  tree  of  his  cross  he  has  won  everlasting  lite  for 
you;  and  consequently  that  you  shall  live  forever  with  the  Lord  Chrisr  and 
with  God,  his  Heavenly  Father,  in  his  Kingdom.  Let  such  consummate 
truth  be  your  trust  and  sole  hope. 

And  because  we  poor  sinners  have  fully  learned  that  wo  ran  in  no 
way  help  ourselves,  as  indeed  our  Lord  says  to  his  disciples,  that  without 
him  we  can  do  nothing,  he  therefore  gives  us  all  this  comforting  invitation: 
Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  ami  1  will  give  you 
rest  Matt.  XL  Upon  such  assurances  you  must  repeatedly  reflect  Nor 
should  you  seek  your  soul's  remedy  ami  happiness  anywhere  else  than  in 
Christ.  0!  do  not  resort  to  external  things,  hut  raise  your  eyes  and  heart 
with  the  prophet  to  him  who  lives  in  yonder  heaven,  and  in  every  temp- 
tation call  upon  him  with  strong  Bighings,  ami  beseech  him  graciously  to 
help  you;  and  when  your  destined  hour  comes,  to  grant  yon  a  blessed 
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departure.  Put  your  entire  trust  in  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
hope  that  his  bitter  death  may  be  your  eternal  life;  for  he  who  believes 
on  him,  shall  not  be  put  to  shame,  but  shall  be  solaced  in  every  extremity. 
Whosoever  is  sprinkled  in  faith  with  that  blood,  which  was  shed  for  the 
remission  of  our  sins,  shall  attain  pardon,  and  shall  be  healed  and  purified 
in  his  conscience. 

Therefore,  my  beloved  friend,  be  comforted;  be  also  very  courageous 
with  Christ  our  Lord.  He  is  the  faithful  Shepherd,  who  leads  the  wandering 
sheep  back;  he  pacifies  them  and  brings  them  to  his  fold. 

Study  also  to  love  the  bestowment  of  alms.  Exercise  yourself  in  the 
works  of  love.  Show  every  man  compassion.  And  carry  all  your  burdens 
to  Christ  our  Lord.  Then  you  will  experientially  know  the  truth,  that  he 
will  not  forsake  you.  Our  Christian  faith  is  not  weak;  it  is  not  misleading; 
and  it  is  embraced  in  the  brief  sentence  of  our  Lord  Christ:  Whosoever 
believeth  in  me,  hath  eternal  life.  But  there  are  blameworthy  leaders  who 
cause  the  people  to  err  by  turning  them  away  from  the  reigning  Christ, 
who  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  toward  other  and  external  things;  and 
also  teach  them  to  trust  therein,  where  surely  no  comfort,  help  or  salvation 
can  be  found. 

May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Chief  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our 
souls,  have  you  wholly  in  his  keeping. 

Dated  this  last  day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1523. 

C.  S. 

In  brief:  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  the  second  chapter,  you  will  find 
among  others,  these  verses  written:  My  little  children,  these  things  write 
I  unto  you  that  ye  may  not  sin.  And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  ad- 
vocate, the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous:  and  he  is  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins. 

Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any 
man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is 
in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the  vain- 
glory of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.  And  the  world 
passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof:  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God 
abideth  forever. 

The  thoughts  expressed  in  these  words  must  have  our  highest  con- 
sideration and  are  not  to  be  contemptuously  ignored.  May  the  Almighty 
work  out  his  own  will  with  compassion  in  every  possible  sphere.  Amen. 


D. 


THE  prevailing  language  of  this  document  is  the  Gemeindeutsch  of  the 
period,  yet,  naturally,  tinged  with  the  dialectic  peculiarities  of  the  writer 
cf.  id)  .  .  .  farjn  p.  6012;  62 5 ;  brengt  p.  63 3.  How  much  of  these  dialectic 
peculiarities  has  been  effaced  by  the  copyist,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
That  there  has  been  meddling  with  the  original  seems  plain  from  seemingly 
oberdeutsch  characteristics  appearing  in  a  document  preeminently  mittel- 
deutsch. Forms  like  aim  for  eim,  gefunbet  for  gefürtbiget,  heimtragen  for  fjehm 
traget,  motte  for  mette  would  seem  to  be  clear  indications  of  od.  interference. 
So  too,  may  be  the  frequent  occurrence  of  nit  for  mcrjt.  For  though  the 
form  is  both  od.  and  md.,  and  a  favorite  with  Luther,  yet  it  is  not  observ- 
able in  the  early  writings  of  Schwenckfeld  (autograph  letter  to  liuff,  print 
of  1523  =  Doc  VI).  Though  the  character  of  the  document's  language  be 
neuhochdeutsch,  yet  the  separation  from  the  standard  of  the  mhd.  period 
is  not  complete;  that  standard  is  still  observable  in  a  goodly  number  of 
words.  According  to  mhd.  phonetics  and  spelling,  we  find  the  umlaut  of 
a  expressed  by  e  in  mtbermerttger  —  mhd.  widerwärtiger,  guebige  =  mhd. 
gnedige,  gnebtgücf)ert  =  mhd.  gnediclichen,  ber  OTmedjttg  =  mhd.  allmehtic, 
ttemücf)  =  mhd.  nemeliche.  On  a  par  with  that  is  the  spelling  eufterlidje. 
According  to  mhd.  phonetics  and  spelling  we  further  find  nit,  gqtlte,  an= 
Ugen,  moi[trjat]. 

While  the  modern  principle  of  spelling  to  indicate  the  shortness  of  a 
vowel  by  doubling  the  following  consonant  is  carried  so  far  as  to  spell 
anruffen,  f)t(ff,  |tlf$t,  fjatt,  batters,  gcbett,  bifdjoff,  offt,  notturffttgen,  yel  we 
meet  with  er  tut!  =  mhd. 

Notably  modern  is  the  use  of  \)  to  indicate  lengthening  of  the  vowel 
preceding,  notable  all  the  more  in  words  whose  vowel  ought  to  bo  short 
according  to  the  mhd.  standard.  Consequently  wo  have  [ofjnS  tor  nihil, 
sunes. 

iljinc     for  mhd.  ime 
il)r         »  ir 

»     »    im,  ime 
mobilen    »      >     wonen;  (hut  there  is  also  an  iso- 
lated unmet  : 
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neunten  for  mhd.  neroen 
abführen  »     »  abeviieren 

faf)n        »      »    kan  has  already  been  adverted  to. 
To  indicate  the  organic  length  of  vowel  already  long  in  mhd.  I)  is 
met  with  in 

Ief)r       for  mhd.  lere 
leiten      »     »  leren 
fehlen      »      »  velen 
fteljt       »     »  stet 
t)  ergebt     »     »  verget. 
Here  belong  the  cases  where  the  length-indicating  f)  precedes  the 
vowel  or  follows  after  the  consonant  next  to  the  vowel,  as  in 
rooltfjctt  for  mhd.  woltät 
tfjim  (in  gnugtfjun)  for  mhd.  tun  (tuon). 
Even  with  diphthongs  this  misplaced  I)  is  found,  cf.  gutljeil,  Ictutf),  (eütl). 
The  aspirated  pronunciation  of  f  may  be  indicated  by  the  spelling 
ffjommt. 

Different  from  the  spurious  use  of  t)  as  denoter  of  vowel-length,  is 
the  genuine  fj  in  nerletfjen,  nafje  and  befelfjet  (Befolgen),  where  it  is  organic 
and  answers  to  mhd.  h  =  d)  (verlihen,  nähe,  bevelhet,  bevolhen).  This 
spelling  is  all  the  more  noteworthy,  because  in  another  instance  intervocalic 
mhd.  h  appears  represented  by  d)  as  in  nerftdjt  for  mhd.  versiht. 

The  mhd.  standard  of  phonetics  and  spelling  is  observable  in  nmb 
=  mhd.  vmbe. 

tmberlaffen  for  mhd.  vnderläzen1 

nerfünung    »     »  versüenunge 

fünft  »     »  sunst. 

Note  atmuffen  as  shortening  of  mhd.  (md.)  almüsen.  Mark  the  inter- 
change of  thoroughly  modern  cmff  with  the  older  off  where  the  law  of 
diphthongisation  is  broken  into,  and  long  u,  instead  of  becoming  an,  turned 
to  short  n. 

On  a  par  with  this  is  the  shortening  of  mhd.  i  to  t  in 
tnbilben  for  mhd.  inbilden 
fdjäffün    »      »  schsefelin 
ftnbltn     »      »  kindelin. 
But  to  go  farther  into  details  of  this  kind  would  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  introduction;  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  reader  what  philolog- 
ical interest  attaches  to  this  document. 


Of  course,  the  second  part  of  the  word  deviates  from  the  mhd.  standard  in  so  far 
as  the  long  vowel  a  has  been  shortened. 
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II.  The  Punctuation: 
(,)  or  (/)  to  indicate 

a)  relative  sentence. 

b)  phrases  complete  in  themselves. 

c)  appositional  sentence. 

d)  breathing  phrases;  copulatives  are  therefore  disregarded. 
(:)  indicates 

a)  abbreviations. 

b)  end  of  caption  dividing  it  from  the  treatise  proper,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  fact  of  connection  between  the  two. 

(.)  at  end  of  sentence  only. 
(•c3P-)  originally  for  etc., 

a)  at  end  of  the  treatise. 

b)  at  end  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  postscript. 

III.  For  us  Schwenckfeld  begins  to  build  his  German  style  in  this  letter. 
Its  characteristics  put  forth  their  first  blossoms.  —  Here  are  a  perspicuity 
which  is  clearness  itself;  a  notable  command  of  appropriate  vocabulary; 
a  logical  development  of  his  subject  according  to  a  well  defined  plan. 
There  is  also  a  method  of  collocating  parts  of  speech  in  groups  of  three; 
also  a  way  of  building  his  periods  in  groups  of  three  climactic  sentences; 
to  both  of  these  sometimes  a  fourth  term  is  added.  This  rhetorical  pe- 
culiarity is  not  so  conspicuous  here  as  it  is  in  the  coming  years.  Nor 
can  we  fail  to  mark  a  certain  glow,  so  that  one  feels  the  person  behind 
the  letter;  the  prevailing  note  here  is  one  of  a  tender  but  wise  sympathy. 

IV.  Sudermann  presents  some  difficulties  with  his  capital  letters.  H,  K. 
V,  Z  and  some  forms  of  D  show  so  little  variation  that  he  apparently 
used  them  indifferently  as  capital  or  small  letter;  hence  the  transcript  of 
them  may  not  always  be  uniform.  In  the  main  the  smaller  letters  are 
in  Latin  script.  The  umlaut  over  single  vowels  acts  as  a  modifier  in  5, 
ö,  ü.  In  eü,  ö  and  i)  it  apparently  is  only  diacritical;  au  is  pointed  an 
and  aü;  eu  is  pointed  eu  and  eit;  t)  is  pointed  6  and  6;  all  these  seem  to 
be  diacritical  only.. 

Syllabation  at  the  end  of  the  line  follows  the  usual  four  rules  exactly 
and  is  indicated  by  •  as  hyphen. 


E. 


AS  to  historical  data,  the  document  itself  furnishes  but  few  details.  I.  It 
.  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  written  on  Tuesday  of  Holy  Week,  March  31. 
This  was  the  second  day  after  Palm  Sunday.  The  Church  was  on  its 
way  to  the  crucifixion  and  thence  to  the  resurrection  whose  celebration 
fell  on  April  5.  This  period  of  revived  interest  in  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord  makes  itself  felt  in  the  entire  letter.  Just  when  the  whole  Church 
is  reaching  out  to  the  fundamental  fact  of  its  life,  this  wanderer  from  the 
fold  feels  himself  farthest  removed  from  that  Saviour,  to  whom  and  to 
whose  Gospel  he  had  been  so  sincerely  and  worthily  attached.  Schwenck- 
feld  uses  this  soul-subduing  occasion  to  remind  his  friend  covertly  of  that 
better  time  which  now  seemed  so  dim  and  distant,  and  to  bring  up  not 
only  the  themes  of  these  hallowed  days,  but  to  persuade  him  to  the  study 
and  rebuilding  of  the  history  and  its  significance.  In  that  endeavor  we 
have  also  a  striking  picture  of  Schwenckfeld's  own  lines  of  reflection 
and  prayer  during  these  commemorative  hours.  What  he  enjoined  upon 
his  friend,  he  himself  was  doing.  By  the  cross  whereunto  he  wanted  his 
companion  to  retrace  his  errant  steps,  the  young  correspondent  himself 
was  lingering;  his  own  spirit  was  resting  at  the  fountain  opened  for 
purification  and  for  quickening,  that  he  might  acquire  vigor  to  pursue 
the  reformation  work  with  increased  fervor.  Here  he  sought  courage  to 
restore  the  simple  ways  and  principles  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  He, 
too,  unquestionably  was  meditating  upon  the  cleansing  of  the  Church,  and 
was  wishing  for  its  direct,  unhindered  nearness  to  Christ  its  head;  he 
desired  to  help  in  its  deliverance  from  the  useless  schemes  of  mediation 
and  hosts  of  intercessors  and  assist  in  securing  its  freedom  from  the 
alliance  and  identification  with  the  world,  which  had  so  obscured  its 
mission  and  diminished  its  spiritual  energy. 

II.  Schwenckfeld,  as  has  been  said  before,  was  most  probably  at  Ossig 
when  he  penned  these  lines.  While  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
on  his  own  estate  and  did  much  of  his  work  there,  he  was  frequently 
at  Liegnitz,  where  he  would  necessarily  be  during  these  stirring  days; 
occasionally  also  at  Brieg,  Haynau,  Lüben,  Wohlau  and  near  lying 
towns.  In  fact,  we  know  from  his  own  statements  that  he  went  on 
journeys  for  religious  or  political  purposes  quite  constantly.  But  just  now 
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in  this  Lenten  season  and  during  Easter  tide  he  was  immersed  to  an 
unusual  degree  in  critical  affairs  nearer  home,  since  he  could  not  go  to 
see  his  friend,  even  in  this  extremity.  If  we  consider  the  author's  tre- 
mendous activity  with  his  pen,  and  the  number  of  addresses  which  he 
made,  the  well  filled  calendar  of  his  appointments,  proofs  of  which  we 
have  already  encountered  in  1521,  we  can  readily  believe  that  he  was 
weighted  with  correspondence  and  with  engagements  local  and  general, 
to  a  degree  such  as  prevented  his  undertaking  a  more  distant  mission. 
We  must  conceive  of  him  therefore,  as  profoundly  engrossed  in  this  spring 
of  1523;  some  of  the  formulated  results  of  this  activity  we  shall  meet 
with  a  bit  later.  The  question  of  communion  in  both  kinds,  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  liturgy,  the  wider  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  call  and 
settlement  of  several  evangelical  ministers,  the  appointment  of  a  Lector  on 
the  old  foundation  in  the  cathedral,  were  some  of  the  movements  that  were 
now  being  carried  forward  in  Liegnitz  and  its  neighborhood.  The  chapter 
of  the  Dom  in  that  capital  was  largely  moved  to  opposition,  not  only  on 
account  of  proprietary  rights,  but  through  sympathy  with  the  chapter  in 
Breslau.  The  latter  was  making  a  determined  struggle  against  the  converted 
Franciscans  of  St.  Jacobs,  who  in  turn  were  ridiculing  the  old  system : 
and  were  especially  free  in  their  onslaughts  upon  the  Domherren,  who 
resisted  the  moderate  and  accommodational  policy  of  Bishop  Jacob  von 
Salza.  In  this  very  month  they  were  moving  King  Louis  and  the  King 
of  Poland,  Sigismund,  to  more  aggressive  steps  against  the  incursions  of 
Lutheranism.  To  add  to  their  alarm,  Lybisch  of  Breslau  was  publishing 
book  after  book  of  Dr.  Martin,  without  rebuke.  Moreover  the  negotiations 
with  John  Hess,  who  was  now  at  Nürnberg,  had  begun.  On  this  very 
day,  during  the  absence  of  the  Bishop  at  the  court  of  the  King,  the 
chapter  called  the  prior  and  preacher  of  the  Augustinians  at  St.  Dorothea 
to  account  for  having  inveighed  against  the  prelates  and  clergy  in  public 
discourses.  Schwenckfeld's  hands  were  therefore  over  full;  but  he  had 
the  complete  sympathy  of  Friedrich  II,  who,  however,  could  not  give  much 
practical  cooperation  because  he  was  just  then  immersed  in  settling  the 
struggles  of  Schweidnitz  to  retain  its  liberties  of  coinage.  According  to  some 
testimony,  the  Herzog  partook  of  the  Supper  in  both  kinds  probably  Maundy 
Thursday,  Dies  Viridiiim,  two  days  after  this  letter  was  written  K 

III.  Schwenckfcld  speaks  of  his  friend's  connection  with  the  evangelical 
movement  as  of  pretty  long  standing.  The  manv  years  cannot  he  whittled 
down  into  a  matter  of  live  or  six  or  seven.  Even  son  en  would  bring  us 
back  only  to  1516.  Therefore  this  convert  must  have  been  influenced  by 
something  else  than  the  sunlight  which  radiated  from  Wittenberg.  Eflpe- 


1  The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  neeina  to  favor  the  same  period  of  the  next  year. 
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cially  when  you  consider  that  his  character  is  described  as  one  of  rare 
devotion  and  zeal.  We  must  presume  that  his  constancy  in  forwarding 
the  evangelical  faith  had  yielded  him  a  well  recognized  reputation  and 
authority  among  his  fellows.  No  one  can  acquire  a  love  for  the  Gospel 
and  be  making  a  practical  study  of  the  Word  and  be  gaining  an  ex- 
periential knowledge  of  it  and  be  showing  such  a  fruitful  ministration  to 
his  neighbors,  without  a  fairly  lengthened  self-discipline.  It  would  seem 
right,  therefore,  to  attribute  his  awakening  to  some  light  that  had  dawned 
before  Luther  really  had  made  himself  felt.  The  most  likely  source  would 
be  that  which  came  from  the  brethren  of  Bohemia,  otherwise  indiscrimi- 
natingly  called  Piccards,  whose  simple  doctrine  and  worship  were  not 
without  propaganda  in  all  the  adjacent  countries,  especially,  for  a  while 
at  least,  in  the  dominions  of  Karl  I  of  Münsterburg  and  Friedrich  II  of 
Liegnitz.  They  were  not  without  an  impress  upon  Schwenckfeld  him- 
self, as  we  shall  see  later  on.  It  was  Lucas  of  Prague  who  with  pen 
and  speech  reorganized  the  congregations  and  spread  abroad  their  doctrines 
and  church  order  and  remodeled  the  social  relation  of  the  communities. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  intellectual  vigor  and  eloquent  address,  as  well 
as  marked  executive  ability.  It  may  have  been  under  his  revival  preach- 
ing or  by  his  books  that  the  friend  was  first  awakened,  anywhere  between 
1507  and  151 2.  A  side  light  is  thrown  on  the  tenets  of  the  Unitas  by  the 
complaint  of  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  prelates  which  they  lodged  against 
a  Dominican  who  had  turned  Lutheran  and  preached  in  Tetzschen.  He 
was  condemned  as  being  heretical  in  fourty  articles.  A  satirical  criticism 
was  published  at  Wittenberg1;  wherein  five  of  these  were  criticised  as 
being  Pyckardish.  The  careers  of  Andreas  von  Dobczyn  called  Galka, 
Jacob  Zelcze  aus  Stereberg2,  and  the  Herzog  Bolko3  von  Oppeln  "a  friend 
of  truth  and  wisdom",  afford  distinct  parallels  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  century. 

IV.  This  letter  also  throws  some  light  upon  the  hurrying  currents  of 
the  reformatory  impulses  that  swept  hither  and  thither,  as  the  modern 
period  broke  its  way  through  and  partially  submerged  the  mediaeval 
traditions.  These  irresistible  and  sudden  tides  caused  a  perilous  change 
to  come  over  the  hitherto  ardent  disciple.  Not  improbably  the  great 
number  of  independent  leaders  who  now  sprung  up  and  the  tumultuous 

1  ®fag  an  fumgflidje  ajtoieftat  SSngern  on  Sötern  ttüb'  ainen  Sutfjerifdjen  muttcfj  brebtger 
orbe3  über  bter^tg  artitfet  üon  jnt  gebrebiget  |  §n  Xe^fcfyen  in  SBeljemer  lab.  $m  $ar  1522. 
Wl.  Wlafytiä  SÖIodjinger.  jum  lefer.  (Sfjriftlidjer  Xefer.  $n  (Seren  ben  bö  ^artf}  |  ßoln  tmb 
Souen  I  ba§  ft)  nit  aEatjn  bngeterte  lente  |  bnb  grobe  gefeEen  |  erfät  toerben.  §aoe  id)  laffen 
brucfen  bier^ig  articfel  |  it&er  toeldje  bte  bfaffen  |  ferner  Ianb3  |  genrtaübt  fjaben  |  bnb  tote 
btje  äffen  j  bon  benen  bon  Sßartfj  gel'ert  |  tot)e  bu  am  enbe  aineS  tjetttdjen  articfel  lefen  totrft. 
äSittemberg;.  2  Vid.  article  by  Conrad  in  CpbVevKS.  V,  201  sq.  3  yid.  article 
by  E.Franklin  Arnold  in  CpbVevKS JX,  89. 
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outbreaks  in  Wittenberg  may  have  furnished  causes  for  this  decline  of 
his  faith,  as  also  the  violent  procedure  of  the  Utraquists  in  their  endeavor 
to  compel  the  Unitas  to  join  with  them.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
iconoclasm  practiced  by  the  oligarchical  communities;  the  turbulent  upris- 
ings of  the  mobs  in  different  cities  and  towns,  who  threatened  the  over- 
throw of  all  stable  government  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church;  the  sweeping  modifications  in  the  traditional  ceremonials;  — 
all  such  ill-regulated  breaches  of  order  were  hazardous,  revolutionary  and 
perplexing  to  his  mind  and  conscience.  We  must  remember  how  loud, 
fierce  and  alarming  these  were,  and  how  virulent  and  conflicting  became 
the  voices  of  the  leaders  in  all  camps.  A  conservative  reformation  such 
as  he  probably  had  hoped  and  labored  for,  was  now  well  out  of  the  question. 
The  training  of  individual  character  as  the  first  step  toward  any  rational 
betterment  of  society  appeared  to  be  made  hopeless,  if  indeed  the  possi- 
bility were  not  clean  swept  away.  By  these  outward  revolts  and  this 
raging  fury  about  externals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  riotous  proceedings 
of  those  who  stood  for  freedom  without  restraint  of  divine  or  human  law, 
the  anarchists  of  that  day,  the  gentle  progress  of  the  Gospel  seemed  to  him 
utterly  shipwrecked.  It  was  in  this  very  year  that  Johann  Böschenstain1 
published  an  exhortation  enjoining  the  avoidance  of  similar  dissensions. 
He  founded  it  upon  the  contention  in  the  household  of  Chloe:  1  Cor  l11-13. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  appeal  he  urges  that  no  new  sects  be  formed,  whereby 
men  are  made  partisans;  the  brethren  should  rather  conduct  themselves 
peacefully  among  one  another,  and  remain  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and 
have  their  delight  therein,  because  his  yoke  is  sweet  and  his  burden  light. 
He  will  revive  us  and  be  our  comforter.  Put  away  all  envy;  read  his  true 
doctrine;  his  Gospel  wavers  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  hand;  receive 
Christ  only;  let  him  be  our  teacher,  Doctor,  Master,  and  father;  no  one  is 
good  save  he  only;  no  one  can  lay  any  other  foundation  except  that  which 
is  laid,  which  is  Christ  Jesus. 

Another  work  was  written  two  years  later  in  Nürnberg,  and  was  the 
joint  product  of  Dominicus  Schleupner,  the  friend  of  Hess,  who  was 
alluded  to  in  Schwenckfeld's  first  letter,  Andreas  Osiander  and  Thomas 
Venatorius2.  Its  design  was  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  healing  the  many 
divisions  especially  as  they  existed  in  that  city,  which  was  a  centre  of 
almost  every  school  of  thought  then  current. 

1  Stin  djtlfienit($e  bnbertdjt  35cv  brnberlirfjit  Itjcb  £nrd)  ooimu  ^ojrficnftaiu  iinü  ber  |aflgen 
gefd&rljfft  gejogcn  Siiflcfant  |  f$.  pljilippo  TOnd)  lÜouVaatcu  jn  .Viintvllvivi    Anno  M.  D  XX III. 

2  (Sin  gut  bntcrrtdjt  bub  getreuer  WotlijcMmi  auf;  bniiunT  (MctliduT  idirifft  i  ivcS  man  fid) 
in  bifetl  5tuttrad)tcn  |  bnjern  Ijctjligen  glauben  ünb  ISljviftlidie  leer  beticnntb  halten  |'oI  barifi 
was  ©otteS  toott  bnb  menfetyen  leer  |  toaS  GHjrifhiä  bnb  bee  Kntt<$rtfl  feq  fürncmiid)  gc- 
Ijaubclt  fcrtrt.  |  ©efdjribcu  an  ein  Grbmi  ^cijjcu  Watl)  &cr  Icblidu'it  [tat  Nuremberg  biudi  ire 
Sßrebiger.  |  M.  D.  XXV, 
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V.  The  conception  of  the  reigning  Christ,  which  so  dominantly  closes 
this  epistle,  had  a  double  cause  for  being  pressed  home.  His  authority 
was  desperately  threatened.  Frantic  and  infatuated  men  were  indulging 
in  vain  speculations;  they  were  anticipating  the  overthrow  of  everything 
that  savored  of  a  supernatural  holiness  and  spirituality;  they  were  bent 
on  reinstaurating  Naturalism  based  on  Greek  culture;  or  a  Materialism 
founded  upon  Aristotelian  metaphysics.  There  were  adverse  councils  of 
kings  and  princes  who  sought  to  break  asunder  the  divine  bands  and  to 
cast  away  from  themselves  the  exacting  religious  and  ethical  cords  that 
the  new  spiritual  education  demanded;  these  opponents  of  light  were  in 
full  session.  The  saving  element  was  forgotten  amid  the  disorganization, 
the  clamor  and  the  disruption:  the  King  was  really  upon  the  throne, 
bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos,  and  precipitating  a  new  civilization  out 
of  the  dissolving  elements  of  the  days  gone  by.  However  cunning  the 
devices  of  the  pagans  or  the  obscurantists  or  the  sophists  or  the  half-way 
humanists,  his  sceptre  of  righteousness  was  above  their  power  to  break. 
The  second  psalm  found  an  analogue  in  the  Palm  Sunday  that  had  just 
gone  by,  and  in  one  of  the  incidents  of  Tuesday  in  Holy  Week,  when 
Christ's  authority  was  so  pointedly  reprobated  by  chief  priests,  scribes 
and  presbyters.  Schwenckfeld  may  have  had  it  in  mind  on  that  third 
day  on  which  he  wrote.  What  should  follow  in  the  celebrative  hours 
could  not  but  add  intensity  to  the  vision  of  that  reigning  Christ  who 
appeared  so  stripped  of  all  the  externals  of  any  but  a  mock  majesty,  as 
he  went  through  death  to  reveal  himself  as  the  Prince  of  life.  Surely 
such  analogues  floated  through  the  mind  of  this  writer  as  he  sought  to 
gain  fixed  points  for  persuading  and  consoling  his  friend  in  the  sacred 
time.  The  cross  is  the  true  way  to  conquer  self  and  the  world;  and 
he  who  exhausted  its  eternal  significance  is  King  over  all,  upon  his 
throne. 

VI.  We  would  like  to  know  what  the  effect  of  this  letter  was.  Did 
the  estranged  heart  return  to  its  true  resting  place?  We  are  constrained  to 
feel  that  it  must  have  been  won,  because  the  missive  was  preserved  and 
evidently  used  for  further  missions  of  restoration.  Experiences  of  such 
complications  of  conscience  as  this  letter  handles,  seem  not  to  have  been 
infrequent,  just  in  this  year,  as  his  epistle  to  the  bishop  of  Breslau  in- 
dicates: (£3  fem  after  ein  fleifcpdj  menfd)  /  ntcf)t  leidfjt  /  recf)tf)e  frümifeit  er* 
fenne  /  @onb'  03  unffen  ttnr  tute  burd)§  ©uägeüon  tm|eftcf)  -trie!  gefangner  ge* 
nriffen  /  3d  &ucf)  til  nor^roetffelter  menfdjen  /  errebt  fein  /  tm  tegltdj  erret 
werbe  /  tüte  toix  §ü  tett  net)  tmfern  et)ge  patnw  erfarn.  Civ. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  beautiful  Prayer  in  the  Passional 
were  composed  at  this  time: 

(55ebett)  für  etjnen  angefodjtnen  tmb  Munterten  ber  (ere  tmb  gtauJ6en§  fjatkn. 
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D  (St)rifte  3efu  /  fintenmal  benn  in  bifer  argen  mettt  fo  t»tt  ab  meg  /  fo 
oil  oerfürung  onb  irrung  finb  /  bie  gur  tjellen  onb  0erbamnu3  latjtert  /  ftttten* 
mat  and)  bifer  geit  fo  oil  (Secten  /  fo  mandjerlet)  erjgne  toerjfen  onb  fatfdje 
tjirten  /  fo  öil  toibermertige  Serer  onb  leren  auff  ber  Ban  finb  /  beren  fid) 
etlidje  mit  ber  f grifft  /  etliche  mit  alter  gerD0ttr)et)t  onb  menfdjen  leren  be* 
^elffen  /  bamit  ein  rjeber  03  feine  mil  oerttjebigen  /  ba§  jd)  fd)ier  rttt  inet^  mem 
jd)  armer  fol  glaube  ober  tratoen  /  mo  jd)  mid)  f)in  feren  /  ja  toeldje  jdj  Ijoreti 
ober  toe3  onbertoeifung  jd)  fot  geleben  /  $nb  bu  aber  im  (Euangelio  fprid)ft  / 
®umpt  $u  mir  alle  bie  jr  müfjfetid)  Onb  belaben  feit  /  jd)  mil  eucf)  erquicfen. 
©o  fum  jd)  bir  aU  §ü  bem  einigen  merjfter  aller  t)tmlifcr)en  fünft  önb  roeijfc 
f)et)t  /  onb  al3  31t  bem  rechten  Serer  ber  gottidjen  marfjeit  /  mit  onberttjeuiger 
bemutiger  bitt  onb  anfudjen  /  motleft  mir  ba§  redjte  an^etjgen  /  onb  mid)  311 
etjnem  fcpler  in  betme  gotlidje  fd^ule  anffnemen  /  in  beonem  roort  bard)  ben 
tjeiligen  geift  tauten  oil  teren  /  bag  jd)  toa§  mir  nü§  onb  feligtlid)  ift  red)t 
mug  erfenne  /  ba§  jd)  alte  geifter  toiffe  redjt  gu  prüfen  /  onb  bebten  liebreichen 
gerjft  D  (£f)rifte  3efu  redjt  möge  ernennen  /  aud)  betme  fjerjlmadjenbe  retjne  (eve 
tern  onberfd)er,ben.    (Ed.  1548.  Jvnb— Kb.) 


F. 


THIS  letter  deals  with  a  very  practical  topic,  the  winning  back  of  a  soul 
that  is  losing  its  faith.  This  friend  had  long  before  adopted  the  form- 
ative thoughts  of  an  apostolic  Christianity.  Indeed  he  may  have  been 
quite  an  influential  leader  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  that  movement  both 
from  Bohemia  and  from  Wittenberg.  When,  however,  the  tide  of  variations 
had  set  in  with  its  perplexing  eddies,  and  the  right  of  private  judgment 
had  yielded  a  seemingly  unrelated,  incoherent  fruit,  his  sense  of  unity  was 
perplexed;  he  would  not  return  to  the  ancient  fold,  but  his  confidence  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  new  foundations  was  so  shaken  that  he  fell  into  the 
perils  of  negation.  We  see  that  the  experience  of  the  older  friend  did 
not  lead  him  into  indifference  or  bitterness.  He  was  suffering  under 
mental  and  moral  distress  and  anxiety,  under  the  yielding  of  the  structure 
so  dear  to  him  to  the  storm  beating  around  and  upon  it.  It  was  an  agony 
to  resign  faith,  love,  hope,  and  to  feel  his  very  confidence  in  God  slipping 
away  from  him.  He  took  no  deliberate  plunge  into  darkness.  He  had  not 
banged  to  the  door  that  was  shutting  out  the  light,  as  if  such  a  temper 
of  agnostic  decision  were  any  sign  of  strength  or  honesty  or  of  an  over- 
mastering and  martyr-like  search  for  truth.  The  loss  of  the  old  and  now 
the  loss  of  the  new  were  matters  of  painful  foreboding  and  spiritual  misery. 
It  was  not  a  romantic  or  melodramatic  turning  of  the  back  upon  the  un- 
discoverable  God  and  the  glad  embrace  of  a  nameless  and  irrational  or 
unconscious  void;  it  was  a  grieved  and  riven  heart  that  was  being  torn 
by  its  own  perplexities  and  doubts  over  the  God  that  stood  so  far  off 
from  the  divisions  rending  his  body,  and  who  seemed  to  be  allowing  the 
rise  of  the  new  light  to  be  the  means  for  fostering  the  monstrous  evils  of 
disruption  and  violence.  He  conceived  that  his  view  of  unity  must  or  should 
be  also  God's  note  of  the  Church.  Like  so  many  of  the  philosophers  of 
his  day,  who  desired  to  impose  on  the  universe  their  nomenclature  and 
explanation  of  how  things  ought  to  be,  he  had  no  hospitality  for  any  larger 
dea  of  the  Kingdom.  The  way  of  discord,  faction,  chaos  he  could  not 
conceive  to  be  making  for  a  higher  oneness,  that  should  be  free  and  not 
uniform.  He  was  not  large  enough  to  see  that.  The  concord  of  love  and 
liberty  is  something  very  different  from  the  mechanical  and  automatic 
schemes  of  churchmen,  statesmen  and  savants.   Schwenckfeld's  attempt  at 
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the  restoration  of  his  friend  is  of  the  most  unadorned  yet  gentlest  kind. 
The  exhortations  abound  with  the  sincerest  evangelical  appeal  and  comfort. 
There  is  no  assertion  of  dogma,  although  dogma  pervades  the  entire  letter. 
The  whole  is  surcharged  with  a  volume  of  the  friendliest  feeling  that  gives 
its  words  a  unique  and  personal  value.  There  are  not  many  letters  of 
this  period  that  can  be  compared  with  it  for  good  judgment,  winning, 
persuasive  tenderness;  and  with  all  that,  the  tone  of  decision  and  certainty 
is  not  hesitant  or  wavering.  The  experience  of  the  younger  man  is  fixed 
and  sure  without  being  aggressive  or  bold.  The  deference  due  to  his  older 
associate,  now  a  stricken  and  retreating  leader,  is  everywhere  conspicuous. 
There  is  fineness  and  delicacy  in  the  treatment  of  the  depression.  There  is  not 
a  note  of  reproach  or  of  protest  or  of  haste  in  the  measured,  simple  and  even 
musical  flow  of  his  plea.  The  language  of  it  is  well  nigh  perfect.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  Schwenckfeld  combats  nothing;  he  indulges  in  no  direct 
argument  against  his  friend's  position;  he  ignores  everything  that  might 
savor  of  apologetic,  or  polemic.  It  is  a  wounded  soul  that  he  would  heal; 
and  he  adopts  a  quiet  and  rationally  curative  method  in  treating  the  patient's 
disorder.  His  own  steps  are  thoroughly  positive  and  firm.  He  assumes 
the  old  evangelical  consolations  to  be  true,  and  enforces  them.  He  leads 
his  friend  back  at  the  outset  to  the  ancient  wells  of  life,  and  there  he 
lingers.  The  author  shows  himself  to  be  not  only  a  sympathetic  friend, 
but  a  skilled  physician  of  souls,  in  spite  of  his  unwhitened  years,  endowed 
with  rare  tact,  with  discriminating  sagacity,  and  with  an  abundant  common 
sense.  Judgment  and  feeling  are  beautifully  combined.  He  knows  deeply 
and  confidently  whereof  he  speaks.  The  whole  texture  shows  that  he  under- 
stands .the  character  with  which  he  has  to  deal;  he  adapts  himself  to 
those  traits  so  familiar  to  him  with  studious  regard.  Hence  his  plea  is 
not  abstract,  but  concrete  and  personal.  It  is  a  good  lesson  for  every 
pastor  to  study  the  thought  and  method  of  this  prudent  man  of  God,  who 
was  also  a  man  of  address  and  dexterity  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  a  genuine  and  righteous  statesman.  From  his  broad  understanding 
of  the  world  he  gained  a  wisdom,  which  some  religious  leaders  woefully 
lacked. 

The  divine  personalities  are  the  goals  for  faith  to  reach,  just  as  they 
are  its  beginning,  and  continue  to  be  its  all  supporting  forces.  Theii 
economic  relations  alone  are  made  prominent  here.  To  restore  the  sufferer 
to  his  wonted  consciousness  of  union  with  them,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  outflowing  grace,  is  the  end  Schwenckfeld  lias  in  new.  IK'  portrays 
the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  uniformly  in  their  beneficent  purpose 
and  activity.  Their  favor  and  compassion  awaken  the  slumbering  chords, 
or  renew  them  if  snapped  asunder.  'The  fullest  proof  of  the  good 
of  God  the  Father  is  in  the  voluntary  ami  unreserved  surrender  of  the 
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Son  of  his  love,  and  the  eternal,  and  inexhaustible  personal  ministrations 
which  are  conferred  upon  and  applied  to  us  through  him. 

The  prayer  of  intercession  was  always  on  Schwenckfeld's  lips;  and 
with  him  the  claims  of  brotherhood  in  Christ  led  not  only  to  sympathiz- 
ing words,  but  to  swift  and  helpful  deeds.  This  was  his  conception  of  the 
Christian  life.  In  the  hurrying  and  full  current  of  his  fraternal  activity  one 
never  sees  a  change.  He  trusted  more  in  a  personal  interview  indeed, 
where  that  was  possible,  than  in  the  service  of  the  pen ;  but  never  refused 
either.  The  type  of  spiritual  character  he  had  observed  in  his  friend  had 
these  features :  a)  An  unusual  strength  of  love  for  the  truth  as  represented 
by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  b)  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the 
experiential  knowledge  of  the  Kedeemer.  These  qualities  indicated  an 
ardent  desire  for  progress  in  apprehending  the  living  Word  which  is  Christ 
himself,  and  in  obtaining  that  personal  acquaintance  and  fellowship  with 
the  mind  and  heart  and  will  of  his  Lord,  which  calls  out  all  that  is  best 
in  one.  No  word  enters  into  Schwenckfeld's  theology  that  does  not  represent 
life,  and  none  is  more  prominent  than  knowledge,  which  however  profound 
in  theory  it  may  be,  is  only  deep  so  far  as  it  is  active  and  serviceable; 
there  is  no  acquisition  of  heart  or  head  deemed  valuable,  until  it  vitalize 
itself  in  energy  and  deed.  It  must  be  practical,  experimental  and  ex- 
periential, c)  A  third  characteristic  of  his  friend  was  the  power  to  win 
the  common  people  by  unremitting,  unselfish  hand  to  hand  service.  Such 
were  the  qualities  that  everybody  knew  to  be  in  the  man. 

It  must  have  been  as  remarkable  as  it  was  an  unexplained  difficulty 
that  drove  him  from  such  a  vantage  ground  into  the  barren  wilderness  in 
which  his  soul  now  found  itself  haplessly  wandering  with  parched  lips  and 
fainting  heart.  Into  this  despairing  jeopardy  Schwenckfeld  thrusts  the  sure 
and  bright  facts  of  a  prior  experience ;  he  brings  the  fresh  past  before  the 
memory  of  this  estranged  soul  to  reassure  the  man  of  the  high  levels  from 
which  he  had  strayed;  not  with  the  intention  of  deepening  the  gloom  of 
his  present  despondency,  but  rather  to  bring  before  him  the  unforgetting 
God.  The  sufferer  was  still  an  instrument  in  the  divine  plan;  the  ever- 
thoughtful  mercy  was  not  now  unmindful  of  the  by-gone  fidelity,  and  could 
not  forget  its  willing  and  mature  service.  There  is  abundant  hope  that 
the  afflicted  soul  should  yet  enjoy  the  results  coming  to  him  directly  for 
what  he  had  been  permitted  to  do  for  his  fellows.  With  that  encouragement 
from  those  recent  days  that  had  been  so  diligently  and  unselfishly  laying 
up  stores  for  the  future,  Schwenckfeld  addresses  himself  to  the  positive 
methods  of  restoration.  I.  The  first  suggestion  is  that  his  friend  must 
concentrate  his  entire  nature  upon  the  inviolability  of  a  genuine  relation- 
ship to  Christ  and  his  Word,  the  word  here  being  the  collective  personal 
utterances  of  Christ,  which  are  spirit  and  life.    The  redemption  wrought 
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by  him,  the  sufferings  and  the  outflowing  merits,  —  these  remain  as  the  in- 
alienable portion  of  even  a  solitary  gleam  of  faith.  They  still  continued 
as  elements  of  his  own  better  self.  That  which  had  been  wrought  into 
the  fibre  of  his  being  could  not  be  so  lightly  lost.  The  deep  consciousness 
of  need  as  a  sinner  must  make  the  experience  once  more  vivid  and  con- 
soling, as  well  as  tributary  to  his  restoration.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
Schwenckfeld  believed  in  the  atonement  as  intended  to  benefit  all  humanity. 
The  bloodshed  on  the  cross  was  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  II.  The 
second  remedy  lies  in  the  frequent  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  especi- 
ally in  those  parts  which  set  forth  the  passion  of  our  Lord.  These  lections  are 
to  be  accompanied  with  such  meditations  and  prayers  as  spring  from  the 
deepest  sympathies  and  longings  of  the  heart,  in  view  of  the  substitutional 
sufferings  of  the  Saviour.  In  that  full  tide  of  feeling  no  room  for  doubts 
and  discouragements  can  be  left.  One's  own  problems  are  answered  by 
that  mastering  solution.  They  are  wholly  swallowed  up  in  that  ocean. 
The  consciousness  of  the  cross  must  become  a  daily  and  present  picture 
in  the  soul.  Observe  here  again  how  the  Word  is  associated  with  Christ 
in  the  same  sense  as  above,  because  all  that  Christ  said  was  a  maxim 
founded  upon  infinite  knowledge  or  upon  the  experiences  which  came  to 
him  from  his  humiliation.  The  friend  was  also  to  keep  before  his  heart 
the  life  and  passion  of  his  Lord,  as  a  satisfation  which  he  had  made 
complete  by  his  bitter  death.  Schwenckfeld  held  to  a  certain  view  of  the 
vicarious  experiences  of  Christ  as  meeting  every  demand,  which  could 
possibly  be  made  upon  us,  with  absolutely  cancelling  sufficiency.  The 
theory  of  it  he  does  not  enter  upon  here,  as  being  far  from  his  present 
purpose.  By  the  liberty  thus  given  to  the  prisoner  of  hope  he  must  feel 
that  his  own  sins  have  their  doom  and  their  deliverance  on  that  cross. 
Therein  lies  the  mystery  of  his  and  all  reconciliation.  The  following  extract 
from  the  preface  to  his  Passional  will  illustrate  Schwenckfeld's  scum  of 
the  value  of  meditation  upon  the  cross.  3)ct3  leijben  (Srjrtftt  im  glaube  redit 
rjerftcmbert  mtb  Betrachtet  /  ift  ein  gettriffe  (jettmadjenbe  artmerj  /  für  allerlei) 
franeffjett  Ieib§  rmb  ber  feeten  /  SDntmb  fol  bet  menfdfj  m  allem  antigen  trübfal 
ml  unberruerttgleit  and)  in  aUerlct)  aufetfjtimg  bev  fünben  bnb  bed  böfen  geiftä 
mit  ben  gebunden  fet)ite3  §er|en8  balb  $um  ereuh  (il)iiftt  [auffen  ,  fein  heilige» 
leiben  redjt  betrachten  /  Sa  tuer  bei*  fet)  /  ber  ba  Ijat  gelitte  tote  önb  warum 
er  gelitten  /  mit  gläubigem  f)erj.um  fleißig  roarnemeti  ba3  er  im  ba£  ganfee 
Dnfdjitlbige  lerjbeu  /  fterben  /  öttb  leben  ßfjrtfti  frndul\irlidien  eimbiloe  kmb 
alle*  foa3  jm  au  (eib  bnb  feele  wiberwertigev  begegnet  gleieliiani  in  eiiiiem 
gegentourff  bretyn  fenÄe  /  brinnen  bebende  unb  anfe$e.  OL  Prom  that  vantage 
ground  of  realization  Schwenckfeld  points  Iiis  friend  to  a  cumulative  Beriea  of 

practical  tests  and  assurances  which  may  once  more  he  hifl  portion,  1 1  < > t 
only  in  reflection  and  imagination,  but  in  \en  deed.    Thej  shall  be  fol 
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him  an  atmosphere  to  breathe  and  live  in  and  a  possession  to  make  a  part 
of  his  individuality.  One  must  start  out  with  a  determined  conviction  that 
if  Christ  says  a  thing,  it  must  be  so.  If  he  affirms  that  the  Lord  is  merciful 
and  gracious,  that  he  is  a  veritable  and  unchanging  Father,  he  thereby 
proclaims  an  unassailable  verity,  a  foundation-law  of  grace.  That  means, 
the  believer  shall  put  his  foot  down  resolutely  and  say  amid  consuming 
fires  and  under  overwhelming  waters,  God  is  Love.  If  he  does  not,  his 
view  of  the  World  will  go  down  into  the  abysses  of  a  self-wrecking  pessi- 
mism. But  that  perverse  will  does  not  destroy  the  serenity  of  the  heavens 
above,  or  the  imperturbable  fact  that  love  rules  and  overrules.  This  was 
Schwenckfeld's  experiential,  heart-felt  belief,  as  well  as  declaration,  to  which 
he  clung  in  spite  of  the  many  bitter  cups  he  had  to  drink;  for  him  there 
was  nothing  sad  or  desolating  when  Christ  was  by.  And  so  he  exhorts 
his  friend  to  begin  in  the  full  view  of  the  cross  by  laying  that  down  as 
a  fact  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  appearance  or  delusion  or  passing  cloud 
or  raging  storm.  If  then  God  be  love,  the  man  who  seeks  recovery  must 
cultivate  a  sense  of  Christ's  nearness;  he  must  feel  the  elemental  omni- 
presence not  only,  but  the  ever  accessible  companionship  of  the  man  who 
has  mastered  evil.  And  from  that  arises  the  privilege  of  intercommunion ; 
the  exchange  of  thought  and  feeling  is  secured ;  the  outgoing  of  aspiration 
and  the  incoming  of  grace  become  possible;  the  solacing  unburdening  and 
elevation  of  prayer  with  its  revealing  answers  are  great  and  blessed  matters 
of  course. 

But  let  us  consider  more  at  large,  our  author's  theological  position 
as  a  basis  for  estimating  his  devotional  system  here  proposed.  Schwenck- 
feld  sought  to  use  the  good  wherever  it  might  be  found;  he  was  eclectic 
because  universal.  He  would  not  follow  narrowly  one  trend  of  religious 
thought  to  the  exclusion  or  rejection  of  all  others.  He  refused  to  be 
a  dessicated  scholastic;  he  declined  to  be  a  pantheistic  mystic;  he  would 
be  no  blind  disciple  of  reason;  he  would  sing  after  no  school  of  mere 
feeling;  much  less  would  he  mount  the  volitional  powers  and  ride  their 
horses  to  death.  As  theologian  or  psychologist  or  philosopher,  he  could 
never  be  one-sided.  He  knew  there  was  a  truth  in  mysticism  so  called 
which  he  appropriated  without  a  shudder,  while  he  rejected  its  irra- 
tional elements.  He  knew  there  was  a  deep  in  rationalism,  although 
he  would  not  allow  it  to  suppress  other  equally  weighty  elements  of  per- 
sonality and  life.  It  is  the  attempt  to  put  mysticism  apart  by  itself,  and 
rationalism  apart  by  itself,  and  thus  make  them  antagonistic,  that  has 
marred  much  that  is  sensible  and  helpful  in  either.  Schwenckfeld  sought 
to  be  no  more  and  no  less  mystical  than  Christ  or  St.  Paul  or  St.  John 
or  St.  Peter.  He  aimed  to  be  no  less  and  no  more  rationalistic  than  the 
Saviour  and  his  apostles  were;  he  tried  to  be  just  as  practical  as  his 
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venerated  teachers,  St.  James  included.  Nor  would  he  ever  separate  morality 
from  religion ;  theology  and  ethics  were  an  eternal  unity  for  his  balanced 
and  earnest  mind.  No  more  did  he  separate  knowledge  from  life.  Truth 
for  him  must  be  personality  with  material  nature  linked  thereto  as  a 
servant.  The  eternal,  infinite  verity  could  not  be  an  abstraction.  Law 
everywhere  for  him  was  an  induction  from  things  as  they  exist  in  motion 
or  at  rest.  The  definition-makers  of  the  branches  of  other  knowledges  are 
just  as  obstinate  as  the  definition-makers  in  theology;  neither  of  them  will 
look  at  the  universal  whole  at  work;  neither  of  them  will  regard  being 
and  motion  as  the  ultimates;  nor  will  they  accept  its  practical  unity  as 
sufficient.  What  they  crave  and  must  have,  like  spoiled  children,  is  identity . 
Each  conceits  himself  to  be  not  a  microcosm,  but  the  whole  macrocosm: 
each  little  monad  wants  to  be  the  largest;  each  little  frog  would  like 
to  swell  himself  to  an  ox  in  his  growing  ambition,  and  in  this  mood  he 
aims  to  reduce  the  symbols  and  realities  of  the  universe  and  its  trans- 
cendent Maker  to  his  level  of  attainments  and  to  his  terminology.  He 
wants  to  fill  the  whole  house  with  himself,  whether  he  be  Platonist  01 
Aristotelian  or  Pyrrhonist,  Thomist  or  Scotist  or  Augustinian,  idealist  or 
realist  or  materialist.  In  such  schools  you  cannot  place  Schwenckfeld, 
because  he  is  simply  biblical;  he  wishes  to  follow  the  universality  of  Christ. 
He  is  neither  mystic  by  itself,  nor  rationalist  by  itself,  nor  practicalist  by 
itself;  not  only  because  all  these  terms  are  indefinite,  but  because  lie  would 
include  in  his  way  of  thinking  all  the  factors  involved  in  them  that  are 
scriptural. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  Passion  we  find  the  exhortation 
to  the  use  of  successive  grades  of  devotion.  By  those  who  neglect  them 
these  steps  are  called  mystical,  whereas  they  are  simply  evangelical  and 
such  as  the  Scriptures  have  enjoined  upon  the  disciples  of  spiritual  life  from 
time  immemorial.  Prayer,  aspiration,  meditation,  memory,  imagination,  sur- 
render: herein  the  sovereign  elements  of  personality  are  brought  into  exer- 
cise. 1)  Prayer  is  fundamental  as  the  ordered  expression  of  one's  mind  and 
heart  to  God  in  all  spheres  of  interest  that  should  engage  the  soul.  Its  sub- 
jects and  objects  are  limitless,  although  here  the  immediate  material  concerns 
our  Lord's  sufferings.  Schwenckfeld  in  the  context  commends  the  use  oi 
the  voice,  probably  as  requiring  more  order  and  care  and  reverence  in  OUT 
approaches  to  heaven.  2)  Combined  with  prayer  is  what  we  maj  render  a 
deep,  heart-felt  aspiration,  nol  unmixed  with  keen  grief  ii  is  recorded 
of  our  Lord  that  before  healing  the  deaf  and  dumb  man,  he  looked  op  to 
heaven,  and  sighed,  Mk.  7  84.  Again  he  sighed  deeplj  in  bis  spirit  when  the 
Pharisees  sought  a  sign  from  heaven  with  the  view  of  tempting  him.  Mk.  8M. 
Be  groaned  in  Spirit  before  awakening  Lazarus,  .i<>.  1 1  • ;!.  So  his 
troubled  when  the  Greeks  visited  him,  .he  l~'iT.   It  is  he  nn  li- »  in  the  days 
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of  his  flesh  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears, 
Heb.  5 7.  The  remembrance  of  these  agonies  of  spirit  has  always  strongly 
influenced  those  who  have  sought  to  deepen  their  own  experiences  and  who 
desired  to  follow  Christ  most  closely.  All  the  more  that,  as  St.  Paul  says, 
the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmity;  for  we  know  not  how  to  pray  as  we 
ought,  but  the  Spirit  himself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered.  The  consciousness  of  the  inexhaustible,  unsearch- 
able vastness  and  depth  of  God's  being;  the  fact  that  our  own  nature 
in  its  parts  and  as  a  whole  has  immeasurable  possibilities;  the  ground  of 
a  union  with  the  Infinite,  however  that  be  explained,  monistically  or  dual- 
istically,  has  always  led  the  thoughtful  to  endeavor  to  realize  more  and 
more  these  problems  of  the  unlimited  spiritual,  to  obtain  a  growing  con- 
sciousness of  the  union  itself.  In  the  word  6  orevay^og^  gemitus,  as  applied 
to  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  we  have  a  description  of  phenomena  connected 
with  that  obscure  realm.  The  inner  nature  is  capable  of  sufferings  which 
express  themselves  physiologically  in  sighs  and  groans  and  deep  breath- 
ings. These  have  some  remote  kinship  with  those  of  Christ  and  the 
Spirit.  If  the  signs  of  that  deeper  life  are  thus  daily  brought  into  our  view, 
why  may  we  not  seek  to  understand  them  in  relation  to  the  world  of 
duty  and  suffering?  If  we  can  have  the  shallowness  of  our  spiritual  na- 
ture in  any  way  deepened,  why  not  struggle  after  so  holy  an  experience? 
It  is  this  very  desire  and  aspiration  that  have  led  to  certain  forms  of 
imitation.  Among  these  we  find:  a)  The  physical,  which  imagines  that 
the  exercise  of  the  bodily  organs  in  sighs  and  groanings  and  grimaces  is 
sufficient;  a  gloomy  and  vinegary  countenance  accompanied  with  doleful 
respirations  is  affected;  all  these  are  beastly  and  mocking  formalisms 
which  rest  on  the  delusion  that  you  can  attain  elevation  of  the  spirit 
through  mechanical  contortions.  One  does  not  have  to  look  far  for  exam- 
ples among  nominal  Christians  of  all  ages  and  schools;  nor  are  such  mimic 
devotees  lacking  in  any  of  the  existing  religions  of  to-day.  b)  The  sen- 
timental imitation.  This  is  simply  a  superficial  emotional  exercise,  but 
which,  by  indulgence,  easily  passes  into  permanent  hysteria  and  convul- 
sions and  ecstatic  states.  The  shocking  simulation  of  experience  leads  to 
the  grossest  and  most  fanciful  exaggerations  of  facts  in  Christianity.  What 
are  more  blasphemously  revolting  than  espousals  and  stigmata?  c)  The 
legalistic,  whose  processes  of  sufflation  and  exhalation  are  reduced  to  a 
system;  and  as  such  are  prescribed  for  the  conscience.  The  devotee  goes 
through  these  exercises  like  a  senseless  puppet  or  a  dancing  jack.  Many  of 
the  coarser  forms  of  monasticism  and  pietism  as  well  as  the  brotherhoods 
of  the  mystics  fell  into  this  barren,  unnatural,  unwholesome,  and  degenerate 
practice,  d)  But  the  facts  are  unequivocal;  they  remain.  The  aspirations 
do  exist  and  are  in  need  of  a  wise  culture,    a)  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
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a  consciousness  of  sin,  which  becomes  intenser  and  deeper  along  with  the 
experience  of  deliverance  from  its  desolating  power,  ß)  There  may  also 
be  a  growing  apprehension  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  all  the  acuter  in 
the  heart  of  him  who  regards  these  as  vicarious  and  as  participated  in 
by  the  entire  God-man.  This  is  enlarged  by  the  Pauline  thought  of  our 
filling  up  the  measure  of  Christ's  sufferings,  y)  There  is  also  the  con- 
viction of  the  vast  difficulties  and  procrastinations  of  the  Kingdom  in  com- 
ing to  its  fulness.  What  does  not  remain  to  be  done?  When  one  reflects 
on  the  details  of  life  as  it  is,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  whether  in  us  or  in 
others,  and  when  we  stretch  our  observation  over  the  condition  of  the  race, 
who  can  deny  that  these  inner  groanings  of  the  spirit  must  overtake  us? 
The  book  of  Lamentations  does  well  portray  the  throes  of  the  soul  in  the 
survey  of  a  terrible  disaster  to  the  Kingdom.  And  what  does  it  mean  to  pray : 
Thy  Kingdom  come?  6)  Our  desires  too  for  truth  and  righteousness  and 
love  are  far  larger  than  we  can  realize.  The  very  impatience  in  possess- 
ing our  souls  for  growth,  for  fulness,  for  completion,  in  the  individual,  in 
society,  in  the  Higher  Communion,  fosters  an  imperative  in  us  which  seeks 
and  demands  heroic  self-sacrifice.  The  far  reaching  ideals  set  before  us, 
—  do  not  these  make  us  sigh  and  groan  and  cry  out  in  our  spirits? 
These  are  but  fractional  intimations  of  the  methods  in  which  the  inmost 
being  longs  to  attain  the  richer  consequences  of  fellowship  with  God.  Prayer 
for  these  things  to  be  vital  will  certainly  often  be  accompanied  with  such 
struggles  of  soul  and  body  in  the  effort  to  attain  a  larger  acquisition  of 
the  great  ends  of  being.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Schwenckfeld  would 
have  us  expand  and  intensify  our  entire  communion  with  the  light. 

3)  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  in  this  letter  the  use  of  a  quiet- 
ing meditation  as  involving  all  the  processes  of  thought  until  an  intellectual 
conclusion  is  attained,  until  the  mind  has  grasped  the  subject  and  made 
it  ready  for  practical  service.  Therefore  Schwenckfeld  does  not  ignore 
intellect  and  understanding,  whether  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  matters  of 
knowledge  or  to  those  which  are  the  subjects  of  a  comprehensible  reve- 
lation. Erbkam  indeed,  designates  him  as  the  chief  of  the  intellectual 
mystics  in  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  That  he  is  intellectual  is  true, 
but  unless  mystical  is  the  equivalent  of  biblical,  the  use  of  tins  term  is 
a  misnomer.  Apart  from  that  high  estimate,  it  needs  to  be  emphasised 
that  Schwenckfeld  was  sane  in  all  his  processes  and  required  sanity  and 
thoughtfulness  and  reflection  from  even  man  who  would  follow  Christ 
Mind  was  given  us  to  serve  God  with  all  its  powers,  however  you  may 
designate  or  analyze  these.  Thought,  carried  through  to  a  definite  judg- 
ment, is  his  characteristic. 

4)  He  next  advises  the  cultivation  of  memory.  He  urges  US  to  hold 
in  recollection  the  facts  ami  the  results  of  OUT  thought  with  firm  and 
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clear  retention;  he  also  incites  us  to  reproduce  them;  to  have  their  con- 
tents so  well  in  hand  that  we  can  marshall  and  command  them  at  once. 
There  lies  in  this  the  power  of  excluding  evil.  The  peopling*  of  the  mind 
with  the  good  treasures  of  reading  or  experience  enables  us  to  drive  out 
in  a  moment  the  troop  of  alien  and  repulsive  things  which  seek  to  weaken 
and  besmirch  us.  The  constant  reproduction  of  what  is  sound  and  true 
strengthens  the  memory  itself  for  the  best  use  of  its  functions. 

5)  Then  he  invokes  the  employment  of  a  faculty  which  those  who 
claimed  to  be  the  only  evangelicals  so  studiously  ignored,  —  imagination. 
This  is  the  power  to  form  pictures  within  oneself;  to  endow  the  gathered 
treasures  of  memory  with  breath  and  motion  and  all  the  signs  of  life  and 
beauty.  It  is  the  divine  ability  of  making  the  dullest  things  radiant,  for 
it  demands  color,  tone,  delicacy,  nobleness.  It  must  clothe  its  images  not 
only  with  present  grace,  but  with  the  possibilities  of  which  our  eternally 
expansive  nature  is  capable.  What  these  can  be  is  to  come  forth  from 
what  they .  are  now,  with  the  added  lustre  and  splendor  of  that  infinite 
grace  which  faith,  hope  and  love  seek  and  gain  from  God.  In  that  divine 
light,  and  in  that  only,  one  sees  more  light.  The  intellect  which  excludes 
the  creative  power  of  imagination  only  breeds  skeletons.  Its  dark  cham- 
bers are  replete  with  lifeless  abstractions.  Its  mind  is  like  a  grave  full 
of  dry  bones.  It  is  one  of  the  fatalities  of  metaphysics  and  theology  that 
both  alike  generate  words  and  conceit  them  to  be  living  and  moving  en- 
tities. The  ideology  and  the  panlogism  of  the  schools  are  hopeless  ghosts. 
Personality  alone  is  the  basis  of  the  universe  and  imagination  keeps  that 
vividly  before  us;  it  is  the  artistic  faculty  and  the  ever  reconstructive  power 
in  us;  it  rebuilds  with  tenfold  beauty  every  vicissitude  and  ruin.  It 
foreshadows  the  future  life  and  makes  it  a  present  attraction.  For  the 
genealogy  of  names  and  concepts  it  brings  forth  the  trooping  generations 
of  being.  Instead  of  a  treatise  or  an  encyclopedia  it  gives  us  the  con- 
crete. Men  worship  the  genealogies  and  the  encyclopedia,  and  forget  the 
active  universe  with  the  God  who  produced  it.  In  the  pursuit  of  terms, 
which  are  good  in  their  place  as  formularies  of  what  is,  they  forget  that 
they  are  themselves  alive  and  live  in  very  definite  relations.  Imagination 
is  a  wholesome  check  and  restorative  to  prevent  a  man  from  atrophying 
his  best  nature,  as  so  many  dry  as  dust  physicists,  and  naturalists,  and 
chemists,  and  philologists,  and  historians,  and  philosophers,  and  theolo- 
gians do,  for  fear  of  being  called  mystics.  The  mathematician  with  his 
parabolas  and  infinitudes  is  the  largest  minded  mystic  of  them  all, 
and  yet  who  is  more  intellectually  expert?  Imagination  is  the  mother 
of  spontaneity.  It  has  the  inventive  faculty  and  energy.  If  you  will, 
it  has  within  itself  all  the  virtues  of  "Phantasie"  and  of  "Einbildungs- 
kraft". 
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6)  Emotion  and  will  under  such  an  impulse  are  sure  to  follow,  and 
are  not  to  be  held  in  the  unreasonable  bonds  of  selfishness,  nor  can  they 
be  checked  from  assuming  their  due  sequence  and  issue  as  a  constituent 
of  our  personality.  These  rivers,  so  fall  of  fresh  waters,  seek  their  outlet ; 
feeiing  and  volition  go  on  their  knees  to  God  and  his  Son  in  complete 
submission  and  surrender.  Thus  they  find  their  unrestricted  freedom  in 
doing  the  will  of  God. 

It  is  in  this  order  of  development  that  Schwenckfeld  presents  the  all- 
sufficing  '  survey  and  appropriation  of  Christ  who,  for  him,  is  the  great 
spoken  Word  of  God,  the  Kevealer  as  well  as  the  Kedeemer;  in  the  ful- 
ness- of  whose  cross  also  one  finds  the  only  wholesome  way  toward  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  our  present  transitorial  and  educational  life. 

IV.  We  must  now  revert  to  the  main  elements  for  the  recovery  of 
faith:  The  soul  in  every  phase  of  trial  must  remember  that  Christ  is  the 
only  Mediator;  he  alone  can  and  does  forgive  sin.  Therefore,  Schwenckfeld 
exhorts  his  friend  to  look  to  the  Lord  exclusively;  none  but  he  can  speak 
the  healing,  restorative  word.  Our  author  would  thus  cut  off  the  whole 
system  of  intermediaries  as  well  as  the  sacerdotal  army  who  stood  ready 
to  assert  their  priestly  assumptions  and  absolving  power.  He  would  rescue 
his  friend  from  falling  under  the  spell  of  that  ancient  system  of  cumula- 
tive intercessors  which  he  had  once  escaped. 

V.  The  thorough  commitment  of  oneself  to  the  same  Redeemer  is 
another  factor  in  the  recovery.  That  requires  the  feeling  of  certainty  and 
the  assurance  built  thereon  that  what  Christ  promises  he  will  unerringly 
perform.  It  is  the  hesitancy  and  doubt  that  cause  the  wavering  and 
tottering  and  sinking.  If  one  pauses  to  ask  himself,  is  he  a  God  suffi- 
cient to  do  these  wonderful  things,  the  peril  of  lapse  is  upon  him. 
Schwenckfeld  would  rescue  his  friend  from  any  scheme  of  self-salvation. 
He  therefore  urges  the  exercise  in  these  positive  truths,  not  mechanically 
or  ritually,  but  vitally,  so  as  to  secure  the  increase  of  capacity  which 
repetition  brings,  and  at  the  same  time  evolve  a  resultant  growing  volume 
of  love  for  him  upon  whom  the  soul  is  concentrated.  These  were  the 
true  spiritual  exercises,  the  neglect  of  which  so  enleehles  and  gradually 
prostrates  the  spiritual  life. 

1)  The  subtlest  foes  of  the  reformation  were  the  Bohemes,  anoienl 
and  new,  which  make  all  the  relations  with  the  unseen  Word  a  plaj  of 
magical  and  automatic  forces,  resident  in  human  persons  or  in  symbols; 

so  that  all  that  side  of  a  man's  nature  involved  in  faith,  which  should 
he  intellectually  rigorous  and  free,  could  receive  onlj  an  acoesfl  of  de- 
lusion and  credulity,  by  trusting  in  the  efficiency  of  Büch  persons  ami 
symbols  to  work  a  miracle  or  effect  a  charm  by  exoiting  wonderment 
ami  emotion  generally,  it  generated  a  Bort  of  Bhallow  romanticism  which 
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was  neither  aesthetical  nor  ethical.  There  can  be  no  more  paralyzing 
influence  than  this;  it  prevents  a  real  change  of  character  and  any 
earnest  building  up  of  a  regenerated  life  by  solid  spiritual  attainments. 

2)  Another  even  more  injurious  foe  undermined  a  genuine  reform, 
then  and  now,  by  the  practical  denial  of  the  possibility  to  effect  anything 
stable  with  man's  spiritual  nature  as  related  to  transcendence.  The  idea 
of  a  real  domination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  an  actual  development  of  the 
reorganized  psychology  into  pneumatology;  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
or  use  of  spiritual  judgment,  or  the  illumination  which  comes  through 
the  divine  agency;  the  walking  after  the  spiritual;  the  works  of  the 
Spirit;  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit;  —  all  these  things  were  and  are  shut  out 
as  the  vain  pursuits  of  visionaries,  dreamers  and  mystics.  But  Schwenck- 
feld  was  convinced  that  Christianity  can  never  reach  its  goal  under  such 
limitations  falsely  imposed  upon  the  rich,  constructive  power  of  the 
Gospel  and  upon  the  manifoldness  of  grace.  To  him  such  negations  were 
a  positive  resistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  stood  for  just  this  dispen- 
sation of  the  Spirit.  He  exercised  himself  in  these  thoughts  toward  God 
the  Father  and  the  Saviour.  He  believed  that  there  was  a  deep  light 
which  the  Spirit  could  communicate  directly  to  the  receptive  soul  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  Scriptures  and  out  of  its  very  fountains. 

3)  There  were  but  few  who  stood  for  a  third  tendency,  the  resolution 
of  religion  into  ethics;  and  they  too  were  a  hindrance  to  a  spiritual  re- 
formation. These  few  cultivated  a  sturdy  agnosticism  with  regard  to  all 
that  lay  between  them  and  God.  In  practical  result  they  were  not  far 
removed  from  those  who  confessed  that  the  language  of  the  Scriptures 
compelled  them  to  acknowledge  the  probable  existence  of  such  truths, 
but  they  denied  their  practicability  and  availability  for  a  human  nature 
so  largely  self-sufficient. 

4)  A  fourth  group  converted  all  things  spiritual  into  fleshliness  under 
the  guise  of  freedom.  They  were  theoretically  few,  but  practically  a 
preponderating  mass.  Schwenckfeld  set  himself  to  realize  the  significance 
and  promise  of  the  era  of  the  Spirit.  He  entered  into  the  apostolic  ideas 
with  ardor  and  immovable  devotion.  He  would  not  be  driven  from  that 
stronghold  by  any  weapon  of  satire  or  of  inventive  persecution.  Time 
has  wholly  vindicated  his  judgment  practically;  the  truth  would  assert 
itself  in  the  Church,  in  philosophy  and  in  literature,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
pressive measures  of  all  sorts  of  mechanical  orthodoxy.  Men  will  aspire 
to  and  must  obtain  a  practical  consciousness  of  direct  fellowship  with  God. 
Schwenckfeld  exhorted  this  friend  and  the  men  of  his  generation  to  exer- 
cise themselves  in  these  Scriptural  first -principles,  relations  and  duties. 
This  was  for  him  the  very  experiential  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  which  was  necessary  to  a  life  in  God.  That  exercise  meant  a 
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vigorous  discipline  of  self-knowledge  and  of  self-control.  He  adopted  none 
of  the  pragmatic  devices  and  steps  of  any  school  of  mystics,  and  he  dreamed 
no  pantheistic  dreams  and  wrought  himself  into  no  hysteria  or  obsessional 
ecstasies  or  into  any  hypnotic  sleep  or  calm.  He  discovered  no  new  and 
contradicting  revelations.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  a  prophetism  or  a 
theosophy  that  dissents  from  the  plain  statements  of  the  Scriptures.  But 
that  the  Spirit  had  power  to  grant  new  insight  into  the  Word  and  that 
it  could  move  directly  without  media  upon  the  heart,  these  were  primary 
and  essential  introductions  to  his  belief  and  life.  His  view  of  exercise  1 
was  a  plain  endeavor  at  realization  of  these  verities  on  which  Christ  dwells 
so  lovingly  in  John's  Gospel.  It  meant  order  in  the  use  of  time  and  place. 
It  meant  a  vital  method  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  It  meant  the  employ- 
ment of  the  indivisible,  united  heart  of  man  in  self-culture.  It  meant  an 
unremitting  communion  with  God  through  all  the  varieties  of  prayer  and 
the  continuous  doing  of  what  was  daily  learned. 

VI.  The  singleness  of  devotion  to  Christ  has  the  immovable  certainty 
that  it  will  never  be  forsaken  by  him  who  is  thus  beloved.  One  must 
hold  tenaciously  to  such  promises  as  fibres  in  the  sinews  of  faith. 

VII.  The  struggle  for  constant  dilating  and  enlarging  realization  of 
what  Christ  is  as  Kedeemer,  Saviour,  Lord  and  God.  It  is  not  the  simple 
mental  acceptance  of  these  facts;  it  is  not  the  mere  contentment  with  what 
is  engaged  to  the  believer  thereby;  but  it  is  the  use  of  that  quality  of 
the  imagination  which  converts  the  statements  of  our  faith  into  living 
entities  and  potencies;  which  enters  into  them  to  obtain  their  inspiration. 
From  a  searching  and  appropriating  energy  like  that  Christ  can  nevei 
be  far  off;  a  faith  which  seeks  to  live  by  its  beliefs  cannot  fall  so  easily 
into  dimness,  vagueness  and  discouragement.  To  a  generating  true  force 
like  this  there  comes  the  triumphant  conviction  that  Christ  cannot  be 
against  one,  but  is  positively  and  aggressively  for  and  with  him. 

VIII.  The  entire  series  of  benefits  that  flow  from  the  vicarious  cross 
to  the  individual  must  also  be  received  and  reproduced  as  the  stable  pro- 
perty of  each  believer.  That  they  are  attainable  verities  must  be  the 
basis  on  which  he  is  to  erect  his  religious  and  moral  character.  The  deliver- 
ance from  eternal  condemnation;  the  prosent  beginning  of  the  life  everlast- 
ing; the  abiding  companionship  with  the  divine  persons,  QOl  only  here 
but  beyond  the  veil,  that  is,  in  all  stages  of  Iiis  Kingdom,  but  particularly 
at  its  consummation;  —  these  are  covenanted  mercies  in  which  the 
believer  must  take  augmenting  delight. 

1  Cf.  Thomas  a  Keinpis  Opp.:  Libellits  spiritual is  rwritii.  Va\  Pohl.  Vol.  11  p.329sqq. 
Jhrris  admonitio  spiritualis  vxcrcitii.  ih.  p.  119  sqq.  Those  however  did  not  suggest 
Schwenekfold's  thoughts.  The  later  "spiritual  exercises"  that  are  based  on  the  meta- 
physical conception  of  a  continuous  ('real ion  are  foreign  to  his  practical  mind. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  Schwenckfeld  a)  feels  that  our  condemnation 
as  sinners  is  everduring,  unless  Christ  change  us  and  thereby  deliver  us 
from  what  the  Scriptures  call  eternal  death  or  the  unending  state  of 
estrangement  from  grace,  b)  He  dwells  far  more  upon  the  blessedness  of 
the  heaven-wrought  deliverance,  c)  He  gradually  expands  the  concept  of 
the  Kingdom  until  it  occupies  a  large  and  inclusive  place  in  his  vital 
theology. 

IX.  The  hardest  lesson  a  man  has  to  learn  is  that  he  cannot  help 
himself  in  layiog  the  foundations  of  spiritual  life  and  in  any  genuine  pro- 
gress therein.  The  whole  bent  of  all  degenerate  types  of  Christianity  is 
to  emphasize  the  ability  of  man  to  redeem  himself  or  to  get  other  helpless 
creatures  like  himself  to  do  it  for  him.  Some  such  weakness  and  mis- 
conception evidently  had  sapped  and  prostrated  the  belief  of  his  friend. 
The  humility  that  can  confess:  Without  thee  I  can  do  nothing,  has  the 
choicest  material  at  hand  for  a  safe  beginning  and  a  natural  development 
and  a  happy  life-issue.  Over  against  the  moods  of  selfishness  and  egoistic 
endeavor,  stands  the  blessed  invitation:  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  To  resort  thither  in  every 
hour  of  darkness  and  heaviness,  as  well  as  in  the  more  placid  and  joyous 
experiences  of  life,  is  the  best  medium  for  acquiring  growth  in  grace. 
The  comfort  and  uplift  of  it  come  most  radiantly  when  the  time  for  de- 
parture draws  nigh. 

Here  Schwenckfeld  shows  that  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  is  the  basis 
of  our  religious  thought  and  life,  because  that  is  the  beginning  of  our 
redemption.  The  life  of  Christ  given  for  us  bestows  life;  the  shedding  of 
his  blood  procures  for  us  remission  of  sins;  therein  is  the  hope  of  pardon; 
therein  too  are  to  be  found  the  healing  and  the  purification  of  the  con- 
science. While  there  is  only  the  mention  of  the  word,  conscience,  it 
should  be  remarked  that  the  cleansing,  the  freedom  and  the  education  of 
the  conscience  are  weighty  notes  in  Schwenckfeld's  gamut  of  thought. 

X.  The  capstone  of  his  appeal  is  that  on  the  basis  of  such  facts  in 
the  realm  of  the  Spirit,  his  friend  should  let  their  comfort  whose  clear 
shining  had  hitherto  been  hemmed  in  and  obstructed,  now  flood  him  with 
their  light  and  warmth  and  rouse  him  to  a  conquering  courage.  The 
Shepherd  is  coming  to  bear  every  wounded  and  wandering  sheep  back  to 
the  fold. 

From  this  survey  of  inward  duties  to  God,  he  turns  to  those  incum- 
bent upon  us  from  our  relations  to  our  neighbor.  He  grounds  these  upon 
and  embraces  them  all  in  love,  not  only  as  feeling  but  as  deed. 

I.  The  loving  bestowment  of  alms:  under  which  expression  was  com- 
prehended in  general  the  rational  and  helpful  support  of  the  needy  and 
dependent  members  of  the  human  family.    This  he  required  to  be  done 
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not  perfunctorily,  but  as  a  real  self-discipline;  one  must  not  only  help  in 
the  restoration  and  upbuilding  of  those  economically  deficient  from  what- 
ever cause,  but  study  to  love  the  work  as  a  manifestation  of  an  actual 
brotherly  feeling.  The  true  equation  of  relief  is  the  personal  interest  one 
shows  in  those  needing  it,  and  the  personal,  affectionate  efficiency  in  the 
administration  of  such  resources.  This  is  the  only  true  way  to  rear  the 
edifice  of  the  united  and  morally  progressive  State.  The  organized  social 
community  must  be  joined  together  by  the  inner  forces  of  a  carefully 
schooled,  awakened  humanity,  and  not  by  extraneous  and  coercive  meas- 
ures which  effect  nothing  coherent  or  permanent;  a  State  without  vital, 
ethical  bands,  is  only  a  bundle  of  selfish  individuals  who  have  little  in 
common. 

II.  Individual  training  in  all  the  works  of  love.  There  are  just  as 
many  outlets  of  service  as  there  are  infinitely  varied  promptings  of  a 
genuine  affection.  Love  does  not  only  not  quail  before  the  quantity  and 
diversity  of  these  demands,  but  it  seeks  out  and  multiplies  the  claims;  it 
is  zealous  of  ways  and  means;  money  values  cannot  exhaust  it.  To 
promote  the  happiness  of  one's  neighbor  should  be  a  joy  highly  prized 
by  the  believer. 

III.  The  universalizing  of  mercy.  One  must  regard  propinquity  as 
the  beginning  of  usefulness,  whose  waves  widen  and  bear  us  out  to  a 
growing  largeness  of  service.  A  most  difficult  thing  it  is  for  us  to  gel 
beyond  the  smoke  of  our  own  chimneys.  The  barriers  of  provincialism 
are  strongest  where  the  territory  is  the  smallest,  or  the  most  hemmed  in 
by  rivers  and  mountains,  or  the  prejudice  of  race.  It  is  difficult  to  cul- 
tivate a  feeling  that  shall  take  in  all  humanity  under  every  sky  and 
across  all  seas;  but  we  ought  to  be  equal  to  justifying  the  limitless  com- 
passion which  Christ  manifested  by  including  us  at  all  in  its  scope,  [f 
the  cross  cannot  shatter  the  walls  of  our  narrowness,  what  will? 

IV.  The  community  of  heaven  with  our  cares,  sorrows  and  burdens 
is  never  to  be  forgotten.  Schwenckfeld  urges  an  immediate  appeal  to 
him  who  carries  all  worlds  in  his  heart.  No  promise  is  more  supporting 
than  the  fact  that  Christ  shares  in  our  trials  and  sufferings.  Tin"  barriers 
between  the  unseen  and  the  seen  are  broken  down  most  readily  by  keep- 
ing that  upbearing  fellowship.  The  world  as  a  burden  upon  a  sympathetic 
believer,  anxious  to  see  some  fulfilment  of  his  Lord's  command,  is  oone 
too  great  to  be  brought  before  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  From  him  the 
disciple  draws  the  largest  resources  tor  endurance  and  patience,  in  meeting 
this  problem.  From  him  comes  the  stimulus  to  an  unquenchable  tea]  for 
the  relief  of  human  misery  and  for  the  overthrow  of  all  the  causes  ami 
resources  of  sin  and  its  consequences. 

Schwenckfeld  now  draws  nearer  to  what   was  evidently    one  of  the 
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fiercest  of  the  lions  in  the  way.  The  friend  in  his  estrangement  attribu- 
ted the  weakness  which  was  really  in  himself  to  the  Christian  faith  as  it 
was  unfolding  itself  under  his  alarmed  eyes.  The  young  disciple  bids 
him  remember  this  remedial  sentence:  He  that  believeth  in  me  hath  eter- 
nal life  ;  it  is  a  present  possession  and  it  is  sufficient  for  all  exigencies 
and  crises  of  the  true  Church,  if  one  will  but  stick  to  it.  For  it  involves 
the  fact  that  Christ  is  Almighty;  he  sits  upon  the  throne  in  an  all  com- 
prehensive and  certain  rule;  he  is  the  sole  Head  of  his  Church.  That 
type  of  faith  is  lamentably  weak,  which  substitutes  a  multitude  of  go- 
betweens,  whose  ambition  it  is  to  climb  into  the  sovereign  seat  of  the  Lord. 
The  teachers  who  would  supersede  the  Gospel  and  apostolic  religion  by 
externalities  of  any  and  all  forms,  destroy  all  comfort,  help  and  salvation 
by  their  ambitious  visibilities.  This  applies  to  the  papal  claims,  to  the 
beginnings  of  temporal  prophetism,  to  the  confusions  of  State  with  Church, 
to  revolutionary  expedients,  to  the  carnalizing  and  degrading  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  the  endeavor  to  explain  the  faith  by  any 
form  of  self-centred  world  philosophy. 

It  is  true  that  these  surging  tides  in  human  history  are  ever  present 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  climes ;  but  of  course  Schwenckfeld  was  looking  at 
the  shifting  map  of  his  own  day,  where  these  obstructions  and  reconstruc- 
tions were  rapidly  crossing  one  another's  boundaries  in  a  struggle  for 
mastery,  and  all  of  them  checking  or  preventing  the  peaceful  and  har- 
monious development  of  spiritual  religion.  The  friend  had  lost  courage 
before  this  bizarre  and  complex  struggle.  His  vanquished  faith  could  no 
longer  see  the  reigning  Christ,  and  he  forgot  the  nature  of  that  Kingdom 
as  one  of  righteousness,  joy  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  dark- 
ness that  those  waterless  clouds  brought  upon  his  soul.  A  topic  which 
Schwenckfeld  uses  with  frequency  as  a  source  of  encouragement  is  that 
of  the  reigning  Christ.  It  of  course  involves  the  fact  of  his  Kingdom,  as 
well  as  the  thought  of  his  headship  over  the  Church1.  Men's  occultations 
do  not  mar  the  radiance  of  these  truths  for  the  spirit  that  will  hold  fast 
to  the  simplicity  of  faith.  The  convolutions  and  involutions  of  formal 
and  political  churchdom  are  not  the  one  ring  of  spiritual  Christianity. 
The  Church  and  the  believer  mastered  by  the  world  cannot  enjoy  the 
love  of  the  Father  as  an  indwelling  motive  and  grace.  This  type  of 
misallied  sensuous  Christianity  must  perish  with  all  perverted  sensuous- 


1  Schwenckfeld  uses  the  expression,  §cwpt  ber  ©emeinb,  Eph.  I22;  4  23-25.  The  parochial 
idea  is  absent  from  the  word  ©emembe  as  here  employed;  it  is  but  a  another  term 
for  the  Church  visible  and  invisible.  He  uses  it  to  designate  the  organized  Church 
invisible  as  the  real  body  of  Christ  and  as  in  a  state  of  purification  for  a  higher 
stage  of  union  with  its  Head.  He  does  not  expand  his  views  of  the  church  in 
this  place. 
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ness.  The  solid,  invariable  test  of  a  genuine  faith  is  doing  the  will  of 
God.  The  perpetual  Kingdom  which  survives  all  worldly  catastrophes  is 
founded  on  this  saying:  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  forever. 
Such  are  the  simple  elements  by  which  a  vital  religion  goes  to  work  in 
the  world  to  persuade  that  world  to  fulfil  his  benignant,  if  sovereign 
will.  It  is  not  the  pomp  of  circuitous  ceremonials;  it  is  not  liturgies 
characterized  by  gorgeous  and  dramatic  spectacles;  it  is  not  fire  and  sword 
and  rack  and  ruin ;  it  is  not  a  self-sufficient  view  of  the  universe  reasoned 
out  of  man's  littleness;  it  is  not  a  false  alliance  between  the  things  of 
God  and  the  things  of  Caesar;  it  is  not  a  corruscating  prophetism  with 
the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  keys  in  the  other;  but  it  is  the  spirit 
of  freedom  in  Christ  and  the  Kingdom  which  consists  of  righteousness, 
joy  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  notes  of  a  spiritual  Church  and 
a  true  brotherhood  in  Christ  are  freedom  and  simplicity  in  all  spheres 
of  Christian  experience,  of  Christian  service,  of  Christian  worship,  and 
of  Christian  polity. 


G. 


aber  but,  however,  conj.,  63 25;  Slber  638. 
abführen  lead  off  63  «>. 
abfdjieb  departure  from  this  life,  sb.  m.,  acc. 
sg.  6221. 

aim  see  sub  ein» 

Ott  all,  entire,  acc.  sg.  n.,  a.  etor  bertratuen 
6221;  a.  etor  antigen  635;  alle  acc.  sg.  f., 
a.  emre  fu'nb  61 7 ;  acc.pl.  n.,  a.  bing  62 2 ; 
acc.  pi.  m.,  ong  a.  62 14;  followed  by  re- 
lative: nom.pl.  m.,  a.  bie  ihr  befchtuerbt . . . 
fetnb62i5;  aßem  to.  ^.  w.,  in  a.  6327; 
attett  acc.  sg.  m.,  a.  tag  61 4;  dat.  pi.  f., 
in  a.  anf  errungen  619;  in  a<  nßten  6223; 
followed  by  relative:  dat.pl.  m.,  a.  benen 
bie  ihn  . .  anriiffen  61 8;  after  dat.  sg.  f., 
in  a.  anfechtüng  62 19;  alle3  nom.  sg.  n. 
ba^  a.  6326;  followed  by  relative:  a.  mag 
...  ift  6322 

allein  alone,  only,  adv.,  a.  bürch  fein  2ßort61 10. 

SlHmechtig  almighty,  ber  St.  6327;  SWmea> 
ttgeu  dat.  sg.  m.,  bent  21.  60  is. 

Sllmüffen  alms,  sb.  n.}  acc.pl.  63  3. 

alfo  so,  thus,  fteljt  a.  getrieben  63 17;  follo- 
wed by  ba^ :  SI.  bo§^r....  foerbet  ©ttrig* 
lid)  tno^nen  629. 

alf£  as,  a.  ber  barmherzige  ©ott  60 a. 
einem  ...  fünber  60 22 

am  see  sub  an* 

Slmen  Amen,  6018;  63 M;  6327. 

an  on,  in,  prep.  w.  acc.  eüdj  a.  ben  §erren 
©hriftum . . .  fatten  60  2Ser  a.  mid)  glaubt 
63 8.  Contracted  with  dat.  of  m.  or  n. 
article  to  am:  a.  (£reü|  61 1;  a.  ftammen 
629;  a.  Ictftcn  tag  63i4;  a.  ^meijten  63 

[anber]  other,  different,  anbere  acc.  pi.  n., 
aüff  a.  eüfcerftche  bing  63i0;  anbcrm  dat.  sg. 
n.,  tmter  a.  63 1T. 

anfettjtltng  temptation,  sb.  f.,  dat.  sg.  62 »; 

anfedjtmtgen,  to.  K  61 9/10. 


[angft]  anxiety,  s6.      ängftCJt  to.  p/.  61 10. 
anligen  concern,  s6.  w.,  acc.  sa.  635. 
SlmtO  in  the  year  63  is. 
anriiffen  invoke  619;  anrnffen  6219. 
[antigen]  indicate,  anzeigt,  pres.  ind.  3d  sg. 
625. 

[arm]  poor,  armen  to.  sg.  m.,  einem  a.  fünber 
6022;  arme  nom.pl.m.,  ttrir  a.  fünber  62 12. 

atfdj  or  and)  also,  indeed 60 i6fo's23;  62 1- 13; 
633;  äger  a.  whosoever  6224 

aüff  up  to,  in:  a.  eufferlidje  bing  abführen 
6310;  aüff  bag  so  that:  a.  b.  3h*  nicht 
funbiget  63 17.  Contracted  with  acc.  of 
n.  article  to  aüp :  all  emr  öertramen  fefct 
a.  leiben  tfefu  ©hrifti  62  21.   See  tiff. 

[Singe]  eye,  sb.  n.\  Singen  gen.  pi,  fttft  ber 
SI.  6323;  aügen  acc.  pi,  (£mre  a.  62 

barmherzig  merciful  618;  barmherzige  nom. 

sg.  m.,  ber  b.  ©ott  60«. 
^armljer^tgfett  mercy,  compassion,  sb.  f., 

nom.  sg.  606;  (uarm^er^igfett)  acc.sg.  61 12; 

634;  dat.  sg.  63  27. 
bebenden  consider  602i;  615;  6216;  6326. 
[oefel^en] command,  commend,  befell) et, 

ind.  2<*      bag  it)r  end)  iljme  gan|  b.  61i2; 

Befolgen  p.p.,  SSufer  §err  . . .  Iaf§  (Süd)  ihm 

ganfc  b.  fein  63 1*. 
oefleiffen  (fid))  reft.,  study,  take  pains,  fo 

fottet  iJjr  eüc^  b.  güglaüben  623;  befletffet 

euch,  imper.  pi  61 i0 ;  b»  end)  63  3. 

befolgen  see  sub  befelhen* 
[bcfrteben]  pacify,  befriebet  pres.  ind.  3*  sg., 
fie  b.  632. 

[begreiffen]  comprehend,  begriffen  p.p.  638. 
[befnmmert]  troubled,  grieved,  bekümmerten 

dat.  sg.  m.,  aim  b.  9ttenfd£)en  602. 
[berichten]  inform,  bericht  =  berichtet  p.p. 

(short  for  bin  berichtet  roorben),  b.  60 1°. 
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fceftfjtoev&t  molested,  laboring  62  is. 
befonber  adv.,  especially,  b.  Heber  £>err  609. 
[beffcrengen]  besprinkle,  fceftyrenget  pres. ind. 
Wsg.  6224. 

[öetoeifcn]  show,  bemetfet  pres.  ind.  2*  pi. 

634/5. 

bei)  with,  at,  prep.  w.  dat.,  bleib  b.  eüd)  60 7 ; 
toeil  tdp  nit  b.  eüd)  fein  faf)n  60 i2;  b.  ifym 
oergebüng  ber  fünben  fttdjet  61  ii;  Gstoer 
feeTen  fyeil  b.  (Sfjrifto  füdjen,  STcidjt  b.  eüffer* 
litten  bingen  62";  einen  fürfpredjer  b.  ©ott 
63i8. 

bin  see  sub  fein  (be). 

2Hfd)0ff  bishop,  sb.m.,  S3,  onferer  ©eeten  63  ». 
bitten  ask,  pray  for;  prayer,  petition;  inf. 

used  as  noun  6220;  bitt  pres.  ind.  Is*  sg. 

60s. 

bitter  bitter,  nom.  sg.  m.,  fein  b.  tob  6222; 

bittern  ace.  sg.  m.,  bürd)  feinen  b.  tobt  616; 

bürd)  ben  b.  Xobt  628;  fatter^  nom.sg.n., 

fein  b.  leiben  602i. 
[bleiben]  stay,  abide,  bleib  opt.  3«!  sg.  60 7; 

bleibt  pres.  ind.  W  sg.  6326. 
btut  blood,  sb.  n.,  fein  b.,  aec.       61 1;  mit 

feinem  b.  da*,      62  2*. 
[brengen]  bring,  take  to,  brenßt  pres.  ind.  3<* 

sg.  633. 

G. 

tS[afottr]  ^mendfelb]  60  5 ;  6315. 

&\)tiW  Christ,  ber  £err  (£.  6024;  618;  ber 
£err  ^efüS  S.  623;  626;  ^nfer  §err 
$efu3  (S.  6313;    gfjrifti        Sflr.  607-i5; 

615;  62  8-22  ;  638;  (£|)rift0  Sg.  6210-17; 

631-5-9;  ^rtftüm  acc.  s^r.  6019;  gljriftUm 
6114;  the  German  form  (Hjrtft  is  on  record 
63 19. 

[<U)Uftg(anbtg]  believing  in  Christ;  (H)rift= 

gläubiger  nom.  sg.  m.,  ein  ...  (X.  60 1 ~. 
[(£l)ttfUtd)]  Christian;  (£$ti{tti$e*  nom.sg,  m., 

onfer  (£.  glaitb  63«;  (£l)riftltdicu       s7/-  ».j 

cin£  (S.  fd)rcibeu3  60'. 
(£o})eij  copy,  sb.  f.  60  *. 
@reiilj  cross,  s6.     do*.  .*//.,  am  0*.  61  ';  ace. 

sg.,  off  [ein  (£.  617;  (EteiifceS  pen.  s^r.,  be£ 

d.  629 

J), 

ba  when,  oonj.821*]  where  68 11 ;  there  62  w 

(combined  with  bet), 
bfllllit  so  that,  row/.  (11  ■•. 


bonn  for,  conj.,  introducing  a  causal  clause 
6115;  6222;  632i;  tan  621;  6322;  &an  than, 
except,  nirgenb  b.  beij  Kljrifto  62 17;  ban 
then,  in  fact,  combined  with  tnie:  625-7 
ioie  b.  fein  SSort ...  anzeigt;  tote  ifjr  b.  ... 
tfjüt;  see  also  ben  =  benn. 

barin  therein,  b.  Oertraroen  63  n. 

bariimb  therefore  61«>;  barümb  63 1. 

ba3  see  sub  ber* 

ba3  that,  ß0»/,  üeriröften  b.  eüd)  fein  bitterS 
leiben  ...  jütljeil  fei)  roorben  6021;  ^x  roiffet 
b.ber  £err. ..  Omb  ber  fünber  mitten  fommen 
ift  6023;  befTeiffet  eüd),  b.  ifyr  ...  Oergebüng 
ber  fünben  füd^et,  b.  tlji  eüd)  ifjme...  be= 
fe^et  6140-H;  gügtaüben,  b.  ...  (iijriftüä . . . 
m&e ...  ©Ott  fetj  62  3;  giaüben,  ...  b.  $f)r 
...  feijbt  erlebigt  62 7;  (glauben)  ...  b.  Gr 
eüd)  ...  ba£  ©rotg  leben  fjat  ertoorben  628; 
jagt  b.  rcir  ...  nid)t£  oermögen  62 13;  fyoffer, 
b.  fein  ...  tobgroer  ...  leben  fein  toerbt  62ö; 
befleiffet  eüct),  b.  ^r  . . .  »fotüffen  gebet  633; 
Sllfo  b.  $fyt ...  toerbetgtoiglid)  toofmeii  62«; 
aüff  b.  63 17  (see  above  sub  nuff);  abbre- 
viated bj :  erfahren,  b.  Qx  eüd)  nit  oer* 
laffen  Wirt  63«. 

2>atnm  dated  63«. 

bent  see  sub  ber. 

ben  see  sub  ber. 

ben  =  bemt  then,  augmentative  of  tuet  62* ; 
for  618. 

betten  see  sub  ber. 

ber  the,  article,  nom.sg.  m.  60 « 1 
618-9;  628 Ms  a*.  63*18-»;  gcn.sg.f.GQ-; 
634;  dot.  sg.  f.BU\  63»-»«*»-*;  gen.  pi 
7)i.  60246«;  gen.  pi  f.  61  n;  62»;  68«  j 
gen.  pi.  n.  63^;  bc£  gen.  sg.  m.  60  ' 
637-22;  gen.  sg.  n.  60'»;  615  written  bflO 
by  mistake);  62,-,i  63«-«*;  bent  dot 
6013;  62i-io-i8;  637;  used  as  dtMnon- 
strative:  dat.  sg.  m.  62^;  63-;  nndj  Drill 
S.v.;  )lt  bClll  S.v.:  bCll  arc.  sg.  m.  60>''; 
613-14  ;  62«;  r,:-J  n»-  2.'» ;  used  as  demon- 
strative: arc.  sg.  m.  61  l5;  ;>/.  w.  634; 
bie  notn.  sg.  f.  60";  8&»*>*M»j  Mft  ^  f. 
6321-22;  mr.  ;,/.  0()ir.;  (;;^..;  (,(V.  /(/.  „. 
688;  used  as  demonstrative:  brum  dot. 
})!.  ///.  61,J ;  bfii?  nom.sg.  n.  63'°;  arc.  sg.  n. 
IK)  17 ;  61>;  62";  63*;  used  as  demonstra- 
tive: ;/(>/>/.  sg.  >i.  632R;  arc  sg.  ti.  t»i)\ 

btr  who.  which,  relative,  num.  sg.  m.  C<0  . 
(jois-  G32-S  IO.  correlative,  he  63'-  :  bir 
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nom.  pl.  m.  61 9 ;  62  *5j  63  9 ;  ba3  nom.  sg.  n. 
60 19;  6224. 

berfelb  the  same  6319;  berfelben  gen.  pl.  f. 
6225. 

be3  see  sub  ber* 

bit  see  sub  ber* 

bit  Wenigen  those  639. 

bing  thing,  sb.  n.,  nom.pl.  622;  63i0;  bittgett 

dat.pl.  6217. 
Mcitft  service,  sb.  m.,  gen.pl.  609. 
bietoeü  because,  conj.  60  u/12. 
bod)  though,  yet  60*2;  63 
Sominj  of  the  Lord  63  is. 
biltti)  through,  prep.  w.  ace.  608;  616;  bnrtf) 

61";  627. 
b%  see  sub  ba§,  cow/. 

ein  indef.  article  masculine,  nom.  sg.  60 1; 
acc.sg.f.  60 14;  eht§  n.  60 1 ;  einem 

dat.  sg.  m.  6022;  contracted  to  aim  602; 
einen  acc.  sg.  m.  60 is;  62 21;  63 is 

[einig]  only,  sole,  einige  nom.  sg.  m.,  ber  e. 
^ottfyelffer  61 9 ;  acc.  sg.  f.,  eroer  ...  einige 
fjoffnüng  62ii;  einiger  nom.sg.m.,  (£roer 
e.  feügmadjer  62 4. 

®nb  end,  sb.  n.  60 ». 

[entließ]  final,  entliajen  «a*.  s#.  w.,  in  feim 

....  e.  üertraroen  6O4. 
©fciftei  epistle,  sb.  f.,  dat.  sg.  63  ie. 
(Sr  he,  nom.sg.m.  60 16;  618-9-i3;  62i-8-i4fo"s; 

632-6;  er  6115;  6220;  tym  to  him,  rfa<.  s#. 

61  ii- 13- 15;  62 14;  63 14;  the  older  form  ifyme 

öl";  if,n  him,  acc.  sg.  608;  619'15;  62  13- 

19-23;  (g$  it,  nom.  n.  636;  fie  them,  acc. 

pl.  n.  632;  8pelt  fiel)  (by  mistake  written 

fitt))  63 9. 

erbietnng  offer,  s&.  /".,  aW.  s#.  60s. 

erfahren  experience  636. 

[ergcoetl  (fict))]  refl.,  surrender,  ergebet  pres. 

ind.  2d  pl.,  üjr  ...  eücf)  ...  e.  61 i2. 
ergeben  lift,  ßrore  aügen  ...  e.  62 «. 
[erinnern]  remind,  erinnert  jo.jo.  616 
(Sri  antmift  knowledge,  s6.  f.  60 16. 
erlangen  obtain  6225. 
[erlebigen]  release,  erlebigt  p.p.  628. 
erlöfcr  redeemer,  sb.  m.  62 4. 
erltijüng  redemption,  sb.  f.  60  20. 
ert|niöen  refresh,  revive  62  is. 
emft  earnestness,  sb.  m.,  dat.  sg.  61 9. 
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[erft]  first,  erften  ata.  s#.  f.,  in  ber  e.  giftet 
6316. 

(Stirbt  Chief-shepherd,  sb.  m.  63 13. 
[ermerben]  acquire,  win,  ermorben^i?.  629. 
(£3  see  sub  er* 

ettmaS  somewhat,  e.  ^rrig  604;  60 10. 
[Snangelinm]  gospel,  sb.  n. ;  (Snangcltj  $rcw. 

s#.  6015;  (SliangeUO  da/,  s^r.  621. 
end)  see  sub  if)r* 

[enfferlta)]  external,  enfferlidje  acc.  pl.  n.\ 
ctuff  ...  e.  bing  63i9;  eüfferliä)en  dat.  pl. 
n.\  bei)  e.  bingen  62 «. 

®mer  your,  wow.  s#.  ra.  624fer;  wom.  s.  f. 
6220  emer;  acc.  sg.  n.  614  eöier;  62i6;  (gmr 

worn.  6222;  emr  acc.  sg.  n.  6221;  635; 
ett»re3  gen.sg.n.  61 4;  einem  acc.  sg.m.  61 2 ; 
by  mistake  written  einer  see  app.  crit, 
62H;  eföre  acc.  sg.  f.  617;  ©tore  acc.  pl.  n. 
6218.  ©toer  [gen.pl.)  see  sub  itjr* 
(Stoig  eternal,  acc.  sg.  n.,  bctS  @.  leben  62 9 ; 
638;  (gfoigg  worn.  sg.  n.,  (£ror  (£.  leben  fein 
roerbt  62 22;  (gtoigen  dat.  sg.  m.,  nom  @.  tobt 
628. 

(StDtglett  eternity,  sb.  f.,  dat.  sg.,  in  @.  6326. 
(Stotglitt)  eternally,  aoV  60  7;  62  n. 
(£l)ffer  zeal,      m..  acc.  sg.,  einen  (£.  60 i5. 


festen  fail  6O20. 

feft  firmly,  adv.,  eüdj  ...  f.  ^nbübet  61  7. 

finben  find,  inf.,  f)eit  ift  guf.  6312. 

[fleifttj]  flesh,  sb.  n.,  fleifttje^  gen.  sg.,  rool« 

lüft  beä  f.  6323. 
fragen  inquire  after,  nadj  feinem  SSort  guf. 

6016. 

frennb  friend,  sb.  m.,  voc.  sg.  60 9. 

[führen]  lead,  führet  pres.  3d  sg.  632. 

ftir  for,  prep.  w.  acc,  f.  Onfere  fünb  61 1;  f.  ber 
mit  fünb  61 1 ;  f.  tmfer  fünb  63 19;  before,  in 
front  of :  ben  Sßaffion  offt  f.  eütf)  neunten  61 4. 

fnrf^tedjCr  advocate,  sb.  m.,  acc.  sg.,  einen  f. 
6318. 

©* 

[gan^]  entire,  whole,  ganzen  gen.  sg.  f.,  ber 
g.  SBelt  611;  ganger  gen.  sg.  f.,  g.  tjoff; 
nüng  60«;  dat.  sg.  f.,  mit  g.  Öffnung  60  21. 

gan£  entirely,  adv.,  g.  befetyet  61 12-  g.  träft* 
lid)  62i4;  g.  befolgen  63i4. 
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[geben]  grant,  give,  geben  p.p.  ™fy 

©ott  ...  fjatt  geben  6016;  gebet  pres.  md. 

2d  pj.,  ba3  Sty  Sllmtiffen  gebet  63*. 
dtebett  prayer,  sb.  n.,  dat.  sg.,  mit  meinem 

©.  6012;  acc.sg.,  einer  ©.  ...  f^rec^en 614. 
geleitet  see  sub  fetten* 
gcift  spirit,  sb.  m.,  dat.  sg.,  im  g.  60 12. 
gelaben  see  sub  loben* 
[geliebt]  beloved,  geliebten  gen.  sg.  m.,  feinet 

g.  6oIjn£  60 7;  geliebter  wc.  sg.,  g.  §err 

63i. 

gemeint)  church,  sb.  f.,  gen.  sg.,  feiner  g.  63 10. 
[geregt]  righteous,  gerechten  (article  preced.) 

ace.  sg.,  ben  g.  63  W;        pi,  ber  g.  6024. 
gemniget  see  sub  reinigen* 
gem  gladly,  adv.,  ba§  fflv  g.  SHmuffen  gebet 

633. 

genteffen  enjoy  (the  fruition) ,  fötd)e3  laffen 
g.  60i8. 

gefojetben  see  sub  (Reiben» 
gefdjrteben  see  sub  fdjreiben* 
geftinbet  see  sub  fnnben* 
getroft  see  sub  trbften* 
gemeft  see  sub  fein» 

gewinnen  (lieb)  get  to  love,  K^riftum  lieber 
g.  6114/15. 

getniffen  conscience,  sb.  n.,  dat.  sg.,  in  feim 

g.  603;  6225/26. 

gejtlte  see  sub  jtlen» 

glattb  belief,  faith,  sb.  m.,  imfer  (Sfyriftlufyer 

g.  63^;  ö{aübeu  dat.  sg.,  ^m  g.  60«>-23; 

(glauben)  6224;  m\l  g.  6020;  in  feim  g.  603; 

glaubend  gen.  sg.,  be§  g.  603. 
glauben  believe,  eud^  befleiffen  5uglauben623; 

füllet  ü)r  g.  62"?;  glaubt  pres.  ind.  3'i  sg. 

6223;  (glaubt)  638;  imper.pl.  62  K 
[gläubig]  believing,  faithful,  gläubigen  dat. 

sg.  m.,  bent  g.  62  1/2. 
gtcitlj  alike,  at  the  same  time,  adv.,  etttoaS 

$rrig  ^m  glauben,  bnb  g.  jerftretoet  <i010. 
©Ott  God,  sb.  m.  604- 13- u-17;  62  6- 10 ;  63»; 

©otteS  gen.  sg.  60«;  62*;  63». 
guab  grace,  sb.  f.,  nom.  sg.,  SDte  g.  608;  aeo. 

sg.,  in  [ein  g.  61  u. 
[gnebig]  gracious,  gucbtge  000.  sg.  /'.,  [eine  g. 

toolüjai  6020, 
gucbiglidjeu  graciously,  adv.,  g.  loffen  ge 

nieffen  60"/»;  ,v  Riffen  62». 
giu'tgtbitu  satisfaction,  inf.  used  aa  n  noun. 

fein  g.  61«. 


gut  good,  bQ«  @nb  g.  modjen  60 17;  gatS 
<jrew.  s#.  w.,  used  as  noun ,  fid)  g.  gu  it)in 
fcerficfjt  6115. 

gütig  kind  618. 

[gutber^ig]  good-hearted,  nom.  sg.  m.,  Qii t= 
bergiger  ein  red)t  g.  G£)riftg(aubiger  60 1. 


[babcn]  have,  bob  pres.  ind.  1st  s#.,  id)  nit 
motten  60  U;  baben  pres.  ML  1st  p/.,  1). 
fair  63 18;  Imbt  imper.pl.,  I).  nid)t  lieb  bte 
SESelt  6321;  bat  pres.  M.  3d  sg.,  I).  erluor* 
ben  62  fJ;  f).  geloben  62i4;  60  ie  manbt  bie 
Söelt  tieb  %  6322;  the  same  spelt  imtf, 
getrieben  \  605;  @0tt  ...  geben  60  ß; 
I),  bergoffen  612;  aeb  I).  61*5;  rj.  ba3  Groig 
leben  63  8. 

balteit  (fid))  re/1,  hold  to,  cleave  to,  jo  jottet 
ifjr  end)  ...  an  ...  Gljriftum  f).  60 20. 

bat,  bßlt  see  sub  baben, 

banfct  head,  sb.  n.  63 10. 

fyetl  health,  sb.  n.,  nom.  sg.  63 H;  ace.  sg. 
62". 

[beitenj  heal,  gebeilct  p.p..  [ol  ...  g.  tub 

gereiniget  derben  6226. 
beantragen  carry  home  to,  pres.  ind.  -2 

ba§   £f)r  ...  b-  635.   See  D. 
belffen  help,  bn3  felb§  ...  föubteu  I).  62**; 

er  tuötfe  ...  I).  6220. 
ber  here  (to  me),  adv.,  fompt  \).  62K 
§err  lord,  sir,  s&.  m.  60»  w  »j  61«;  62   1  '•  ; 

63113;  Herren  gen.  sg.  60i5;  63";  Herren 

dat.  sg.  6210;  632;  £crni  (jllL  035. 

Herren  ace.  sg.  60»;  61«. 
bertj  heart,  sb.  >/..  ace.  sg.  62»;  licrfccn 

s$r.,  eturcS  I).  61 4. 
Lfyerljlirij]  hearty,  lieiMiriicv  dat.  sg.  /'..  mil  b. 

jtttterfid&t  61 
Ijilff  help,  sb.  f.  63«. 

[.vüinlifri)]  heavenly,  vimlifcli tn  gen,  sg.  w.. 

beS     Matters  60«;  fyiiulifriiru  ~ 

[einem  b.  Sattex  68». 
bimmcl  heaven,  so.  Rk,  (/<//.       tm  ^  62». 
$>ilbt  shephoril.  .»/'.  63-. 
bod)  highly.  a<//\,  1).  jubebcncfcii  (>3» 
bOfbmÖt  pride,  ää.  m.  (^24. 
ll OffCIl  1  hope.  llOHCt,  imptr.pl. 
llOfinunn  hope,  sb.  /"..  gen.  sg.  60«:l  .w. 

(K):1  4;  arc.  sg.  62'». 
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3. 

id)  I,  nom.  sg.  608-10- 1M2;  63";  6215; 
mit  to  me,  dat.  sg.  62 15;  mid)  me,  acc.  sg. 
638. 

Zemmer  ever,  adv.,  ben  £erren  (Efjriftum  ft. 

lieber  gewinnen  61 14. 
tfjm  see  sub  cr;  ifyme  see  sub  er;  üjn  see 

sub  er* 

\\)t  you,  nom.pl.  60io-i9-23;  613-5- io-iM4; 
623- this  15- 16;  636;  3l)t627.9;  633- 17;  (g^ei* 
gen.pl  60^;  eittfj  darf.jp/.  607- 11-12- m;  616; 
626-8;  6317;  ett(^602i;  6220;  Ctt(f)  608;  617; 
62 5 ;  eiid)  acc.     60 7 ;  61  4-    &       62 3-  is ; 

633-6;  6017-19;  6110;  (gM)  634;  (£ud) 

6314. 

[tf>r]  her,  tljm  dat.  sg.  f.,  mit  i.  laft  6325. 
int  see  sub  in* 

in  in,  prep.  w.  dat.  603;  619;  62io-i9-23^s25; 

63  3- 4- 7- 16- 27;  (Cjft)  63  16-22-23-26;  spelt  ^tUt 

6113;  632i;  contracted  with  article  to  int 

6012  23;  6224;  (^m)  6010;  62M9;  in  with 

acc.  6112;  633. 
[$ttüttbett  (fid))]  refl.,  imagine,  form  a  pict- 
ure of  something  within  oneself,  inbtlbet 
jpres.  ind.  2^  pi,  eücfj  fein  gnugtfyun  feft  ft. 
617. 

$Xt  errant,  astray,  troubled,  ft.  roerben  6023; 

madden  bie  leittf)  ft.  639. 
[3rtcnb]  erring,  straying,  $n*enbe  acc.  sg. 

n.,  bie  ft.  fäfifflut  632. 
3mg  errant,  doubtful,  etttoaS  ft. 604;  ettttmS 

^.  ftm  glauben  60io;  (£§  ift  tmfer . . .  glaub 

nit  ...  ft.  637. 
ift  see  sub  feitt  (be). 
$(t  yes,  nay,  indeed  61 1;  617. 
[Ml]  year,  s&.  n.,  ftaljren  cfatf.jpZ.  6014 
$C  ever,  at  any  event,  adv.,  SSnnb  nad)  bent 

roir  . . .  tm$  fel63  ft.  feinet  roeg3  fönbten 

fyelffen  62 12;  see  above  Zemmer  and  below 

ie  manbt;  cf.  English  aye. 
3?ebcrmcu  everybody,  dat.  sg.,  bag  $1)X  ... 

ft.  barmr)er|tgfeit  beroeifet  634. 
it  ntan&t  any  man,  63  is- 21. 
ftenitjen  see  bie  Wenigen* 

$t\tä  nom.  sg.,  623;  63«;  $efn  gen.  sg., 

607;  $Cfu  6015;  6221;  ^C|um  ace,  sg,  6319 

$0l)anni3  gen.  sg.,  ftn  ber  erften  ©piftel  ft. 
6316. 

[jünger]  s&.  m.  disciple ,  Jüngern  dat.  pi. 

6213 
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fafm,  fan  see  sub  fönnen. 
fcineS  toeo,3  in  no  way,  adv.,  62 12. 
ftnbltn  little  child,  sb.  n.,  voc.  pi,  meine  f. 
6317. 

[fommen]  come,  fommetjpra?.  ind.  3d  sg.,  men 
einer  ...  ftünb  f.  622o;  fommen  jp-jp.,  bag 
ber  £err  ...  I  ift  6024;  ^omnt  ^  ^sg., 
bie  gnab  ...  ©otteS  ...  f.  fcber  eud^  606; 
fomjJt  imper.pl.,  f.  tjer  gu  mir  62 i4. 

[fönnen]  be  able ,  fan  pres.  ind.  3d  sg.,  fein 
Sßort,  ba§  nit  festen  f.  602o;  ben  l.  er  nit 
laffen  61 15;  under  dialect  influence  seems 
to  be  the  spelling  faint,  roeil  id)  nit  betj 
eüd)  fein  f.  60 12;  mer  f.  eüd)  ben  fcrjaben 
625;  fünot  .pres.  ind.  2^ pi,  fo  f.  if)r  im 
glauben  nit  ftrr  roerben  60 23.  Observe 
here  the  retention  of  the  mhd.  ü  of  the 
plural;  note  also  the  epenthetic  b,  con- 
cerning which  cf.  Weinhold,  SSair.  ©ramm. 
§  329  and  the  next  quotation:  fönbten 
pres.  ind.  1st  pi.  nadj  bem  roir  bug  felbg 
fte  feines  megg  I  fjetffen  6212.  At  first 
blush  it  would  seem  that  fönbten  is  sub- 
junctive of  the  past,  and  indeed,  the 
t  might  be  considered  to  point  that 
way,  but  such  a  theory  is  not  compa- 
tible with  the  tone  of  quiet  conviction 
in  which  Schwenckfeld  makes  his  state- 
ments throughout  this  letter.  For  him, 
the  utter  helplessness  of  poor  sinning 
humanity  is  an  established  fact.  The 
etymological  value  of  bt  in  fönbten  will, 
therefore,  most  probably  be  the  same 
as  in  feöbt  628,  &efd)ti)erbt  62  is  merbt  6222, 
ie  manbt  63 is,  etc.,  that  is  to  say, 
fönbten  represents  fönben,  the  1st  per- 
son plural  ind.  of  the  present  tense  with 
the  epenthetic  b  mentioned  above. 

[fuT$  short,  färben  dat.  sg.m.,  in  bent  f. 
©entenfc  637. 

8. 

[laben]  invite,  gelaben  p.p.  62 14. 

laffen  let  60«*;  6113;  62 1;  fafS  opt.  3d  sg., 
SSnfer  £err  ...  I.  (£u<f)  irmt  ganfc  befolgen 
fein  6314;  Jaff et  imper.2^  pi  földjeS  f.  etnern 
troft  fein  612;  jfl^  ^ty§  1  eroer[n]  troft ... 
fein  62ii. 
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laütfyer  clearly,  adv.,  ttrie  ban  fein  SSort  I.  r 

anjeigt  625. 
leben  life,  sb.  n.,  ba§  ©trig  I.  629;  638;  ®m 

©trigs  I.  6222;  Meng  ^  ^  ^oc^mut 

be3  I  6324. 
[legCtt]  lay,  leget  pres.  subj.  2&pl.,  bamit  itjr 

...  aKe  eiüre  fünb  bff  fein  Sreufc  I.  61 7. 
lefyt  doctrine,  s6.  /*.,  gen.  sg.,  t>on  roegen  . . . 

tribertrjertiger  I  603. 
lefyten  teach,  pres.  ind.  3d pi.,  bie  ...  barin 

l.  nertratnen  63  ». 
leiben  suffering,  passion,  s&.  w.,  fein  bitter^ 

I  602i;  aup  L  Sefu  622i;  Jeijben,  bag  I. 

<S$rifti  615. 
[letft]  last,  letften  dot.  sg.  m.,  am  I  tag  Sftartij 

6314. 

leiitt)  people,  plur.  tant.,  acc.  m.,  madjen  bie 
I.  3xx  639. 

lieb  beloved,  dear,  roer  ifm  I  fjatt  61i5; 
t)abt  nidjt  I.  bie  Söelt  632i;  f0  ie  manbt 
bie  mit  I.  Ijat  6322;  Heber  VOc.  sg.  m., 
befonber  I.  |>err  609;  comparative  lieber, 
©fjriftum  Zemmer  I.  getrinnen  61 i4. 

liebe  love,  sb.  f.,  $n  bem  ift  nicrjt  bie  I.  be3 
Scatters  6322;  gen.sg.,  in  ben  tnercfen  ber 
I.  63 4 ;  acc.  sg.,  ein  fonbere  I.  gur  roatrjeit 
...  Ijatt  geben  60 14;  lieb  dat.  sg.,  in  feint 
getriffen,  glauben,  l,  Hoffnung  ...  603. 

lieben  love,  aüd)  bie  feinen  jül.  60  ie. 

lüft  carnal  lust,  sb.  f.,  nom.  sg.,  I.  ber  5lügen 
6323;  dat.  sg.,  bie  Sßelt  mit  ttjrer  I.  6325 

madjen  make,  inf.,  ba§  (£nb  gut  nt.  60";  pres. 
ind.  3d  pi,  bie  Wenigen  m.  bie  leittlj  $rr 
639. 

[ÜJittftiUÖ]  March,  sb.  m.,  WdXix\  gen.  sg., 

am  letften  tag  W.  631*. 
[ÜKatljimS]  Matthew,  ajfoty:  11,  62 iß. 
tttefjr  furthermore,  adv.,  m.  foflet  iljr  glau= 

ben  627. 

[ttteitt]  my,  meinem  dat.  sg.  n.,  mit  m.  ©ebett 
6012;  meinet  gen.  pi.  m.,  mit  erbietüng 
m.  rrittigen  bienft  609;  meine  voc.  pl,  m. 
finblin  63" 

[üttettfdj]  man,  sb.  m.,  ÜWenfdjCtt  dat.  sg.,  aim 
befümmerten  W.  6Q& 

mid),  mir  see  sub  id). 

miltiglid)  mildly,  compassionately,  adr.,  [ein 
blüt  ...  m.  am  förciitj  l)att  uergoffen  61  *. 

Corpus  Schwende  feUlianorum 


mit  with,  prep.  w.  dat.  608- 12-20-22 ;  614-9- 12 

62  6*  9- 10- 18- 19- 24  j  631-25-27. 

möglid)  possible  622. 

Ittitljfeltg  laboring  under  trouble  62 15. 

nadj  after,  prep.vj.  dat.,  etmen  Suffer  n.  feinem 
SBort  60i5. 

nad)  bent  after,  conj.,  n.  idj  beritf)t  'sc.  bin 
roorben)  609.  The  causal  sense  of  ba  is 
apparent  in:  n.  roir  arme  fünber  bn3  felb§ 
£e  feineSroegg  fönbten  Riffen  6212. 

nafyc  near,  er  ift  n.  aiten  ...  618. 

nehmen  take,  für  eüd)  n.  614. 

9femltdj  namely,  to  wit  6323. 

SRett)  new,  acc.  sg.  n.,  ba§     Seftament  61 3. 

nid)t  not,  negation,  60  «;  63  is-  21-  22-  24 ;  ftjdjt 
62  17. 

nidjtg  nothing  62 13. 

nimmer  never,  adv.,  61 

nirgenb  (nirgenbeS?)  nowhere,  adv.  62 i6. 

nit  not,  od.  and  md.  for  nid)t  60 u- 12- 20- 23- a; 

62  1-23;  636-7-26. 

nod)  nor,  conj.,  nit  fdjttmd)  n.^rrig  63 ' ;  rocber 
troft,  f)ilff,  nod)  ^eit  63  n;  §abt  mdjt  lieb 
bie  Seit,  n.  mag  £nn  ber  SBett  ift  6321. 

[not]  need,  sb.  f.;  nöten  dat.pl.,  in  alien  It 

6223. 

^Ott^elffer  helper  in  need,  patron  saint,  sb. 

m.,  er  ift  ber  einige  $1.  61 9. 
[nottiirffttg]  needy,  nottnrfftigen  dat.  sg.  ?». 

einem  armen  n.  fünber  60  22. 
UÜr  only,  adv.  60 19;  62 1. 

D. 

Ob  if,  conj.,  0.  ie  manbt  gefünbet  03 1S.  Modern 
usage  would  call  for  tnenn  in  this  case. 

Offt  often,  adv.  613- 1*;  68». 

Ol)ltC  without,  prep.  w.  acc,  0.  %\w\\\c\  ti'2~  : 
shortened  to  ol)it,  0.  ilin  62», 

s4>af fion  pasßion,  sb.  »1.,  acc,  .<■;..  gjj  bem 
fotlct  tiyt ...  ben  9,  offt  für  oürb  Rehmen  tu :;. 

The  masculine  gender  of  this  word  is  no- 
table; it  agrees  with  the  mhd.  usage:  in 
modem  usage  it  is  feminine:  cf.  Seilten^. 
[^roMet'i  prophet,  sb.  »1..  ^riu>liftcu  daLag. 
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m. 

Xtüjt  rightly,  very,  adv.,  ein  r.  gutherziger 
60i. 

[Üiegierenb]  ruling,  föegierenben  dat.  sg.,  bom 

di.  ©fjrifto  639 
Sieidj  kingdom,  sb.  n.,  dat.  sg.,  in  feinem  di. 

toofmen  62  w. 
[reinigen]  cleanse,  gerciniget  p.p.  6226. 

C. 

[fagen]  say,  fagt  pres.  ind.  3*sg.  62  ms. 
fc^aben  harm  625. 

[fdjttffen]  work,  fcfjttff  opt.  S^sg.  6327. 
fdjäfftfn  little  sheep,  sb.  n.,  acc.pl.  632. 
fttjaffftafl  sheepfold,  sb.  m.,  acc.  sg.  63 3. 

fdjanben  see  $ttfdjanben» 

[f  Reiben]  separate,  gefctjeiben  p.p.,  er  toerb 

eiidj  bon  iljm  nimmer  g.  laffen  merben  61  J3. 
f^reii en  write,  inf.  60";  fdjrei&e  pres.  ind. 

1st  sg.  63";  gefdjrieoen  p.p.,  605;  63". 

[fdjretoen]  writing,  letter,  sb.n.-,  fdjretbenS, 
eins  (Sljrifftidjen  tröftttdEjen  f.  60  i. 

fdjttWtfj  weak,  feeble  63 7. 

[©eele]  soul,  /".;  feelen  gen.  sg.,  ©roer  f. 
Jjeil  62  iß;  ©cetcu  pi,  33ifd)of  bnferer 
©.  6313. 

feibt  see  sub  fein  (be). 

feint  see  sub  fein  (his). 

fein  be,  inf.,  meil  id)  nit...  f.  fcrfm  60i2; 
fttged  foffet  eir-ern  troft  f.  612;  földjS  loft 
emer[n]  troft  ...  fein  62";  ba§  fein  bitter 
tob  @tt>er  gmig§  leben  f.  »erbt  6222;  mj§ 
(£ud)  tijm  gan&  befolgen  f.  63";  bin  pres. 
ind.  1st  sg.,  b.  aüdj  ganger  Hoffnung  60 13; 
ift^res.  M.  3d  sg.,  jerftremet  getoeft  i.  605; 
fommen  i.  6024;  er  i.  nalje  61»;  ber  £>err 
i.  gütig  61 8;  er  i.  ber  einige  Sftotffjelff er  619; 
man  (£ljriftu§  mit  end)  i.  626;  1  oergoffen 
6225;@r  ber  trete  £irbt  632;  i.  636; 
ba§  ^aübt  i.  63io:  T^eit.  i.  gufinben  63"; 
berfetb  i.  bie  berfimung  63 19;  roa£  $nn 
ber  SSBelt  i.  6321;  $n  bem  i.  ...  bie  Hebe 
6322;  m§  ^n  ber  SSelt  i.  6323;  3.  nici)t 
bom  Matter  6324;  2)a£  otteS  i.  f)od)  5Ü* 
bebenden  63 26;  feibt  pres.  ind.  2d  pi, 
mie  it)r  etttoaS  $rrig  . . .  f.  60  io;  spelt  feijbt, 
ba3  ^r  ...  f.  erlebigt  62 s;  the  md.  form 
feinb  is  on  record  in  bie  iljr  befdjtberbt 
bnb  muffelig  f.  62 15;  the  same  form  feinb 
serves  for  the  3d  pi  pres.  ind.,  in  bem 


gläubigen  f.  alle  bing  möglid)  62  2 ;  feibt 
imp.pl,  f.  getroft63i;  f ei)  pres. subj.  3l  sg., 
ba3  euer)  fein  bitterS  leiben  . . .  güffjeil  f. 
toorben  6O22;  ba§  ber  §err...  (£mer  £err 
bnb  ©ott  f.  625;  getoeft  p.p.,  jerftreuet  g. 
ift  60*. 

fein  his,  nom.  sg.  m.,  f.  bitter  tob  6222;  acc. 
sg.  f.,  eüä)  in  f.  gnab  ergebet  61 12;  nom.  sg. 
n.,  f.  bitter!  leiben  602i;  f.  SBort  angeigt 
625;  acc.  sg,  n.,  an  f.  Söort  60i9;  büret)  f. 
SBort  61";  fein  Mut ...  t)att  bergoffen  61 1; 
eüd)  f.  genügten  ...  feft  ^nbitbet  616;  Dff 
f.  (£reüfc  leget  61 7;  feine  acc.  sg.  f.  6020; 
feinem  dat.  sg.  m.  n.  60is-22;  62io-24;  con- 
tracted to  feim  603;  6225;  feinen  acc.  sg. 
m.  616;  6213;  633-  27 ;  w.  article  preced., 
used  as  noun  60 i6;  feiner  gen.  sg.  f.  6310; 
feinet  gen.  sg.  m.  n.  607;  615. 

felbä  seif,  bn§  f.  6212. 

[felig]  happy,  fettgen  acc.  sg.  m.  6221. 

feltgntad)er  Saviour,  sb.  m.  624. 

f CligfCtt  salvation  sb.  f.  acc.  sg.  62 ". 

@enten#  sentence,  sb.  m.,  dat.  sg.  63 7 ;  the 
masculine  gender  agrees  with  mhd. 
usage;  modern  usage  calls  for  the  fe- 
minine. 

[fefcen]  put,  fe^t  imp.pl.  6221. 

feiiff^en  sighing,  aspiration,  sb.  n.,  dat.  sg. 
614;  6219. 

feg  see  sub  fein  (be). 

ftctj  reft.,  himself,  mer  f.  güt§  ju  ü)tn  berfid)t 
61i5;  SSer  fid)  aüd)  ...  befbrenget  6224; 
ftdj,  mistake  for  ftef),  see  sub  er. 

fie  see  sub  er. 

fo  so,  then,  if,  which,  conj.,  introducing 
the  apodosis  60"  (nad)  bem — ©0);  62" 
(nad)  bem  =  ba— fo);  63 is  (ob— fo);  star- 
ting the  exposition  or  argument  60 i9; 
623;  indicating  expected  result  of  re- 
commanded  action  60 23;  617;  635;  cou- 
pled with  barümb  61 10;  63i;  introducing 
a  conditional  clause  632i;  serving  as 
relative  60 1. 

Sflfyn  son,  sb.  m.  624;  (gofynS  gen.  sg.  60 8. 

fOl  shall,  pres.  ind.  3d  sg.  6223-25;  fjjflet  pres. 
ind.  2d  pi  6019;  61 3-";  623-7-ie 

[fold)]  such,  fäldjent  dat.sg.n.  61";  föftfjeS 
ace.sg.n.  60";  6V;  62  «S;  föltt)3  62"; 
foltt)3  63". 

fonber  but,  conj.  6024;  6217/18-23;  6324 

[fonber]  special,  fonbere  acc.sg.f.  60". 
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fOtt&erftdj  especially,  adv.  613. 
ftjredjen  speak  615;  tyrityt  pres.  ind.  3d  sg. 
6214 

[ftOtttmc]  stem,  tree,  sb.  wk  m.,  ftanttttett  dat. 
sg.  62  9.  Note  the  weak  form  of  the 
word.  Also  in  mhd.  there  is  a  weak 
form  in  use  by  the  side  of  the  strong 
which  alone  prevails  in  the  modern 
language. 

ftartfmiitig  strong-hearted  63 1; 

[fteljtt]  stand,  ftel)t  pres.  ind.  3d  sg.  63  ie. 

fttinb  hour,  sb.  f.  6220. 

fndjen  seek  62  «;  fftdjet  jwes.  M  2d  pi  61«. 

<SÜmma  sum  total,  sb.  f.,  dat.  sg.,  ©.  in 
brief  63  w. 

fitltb  sin,  s&.f.,  acc.  sg.  61  *  Ms  7;  6320;  fünbcn 

gen.pl.  61 «;  6225. 
[fnnben]  sin,  gefünbet       ob  ie  tnanbt  g.  63 is. 
ftinber.  sinner,  s&.       datf.  sg.  6022;  fiinber 

nom.pl.  6212;        ^  6024. 
[fiinbtgen]  sin,  fitnbiget  pres.  subj.  2d     63 i8. 
fünft  else,  62i6. 


%. 

tag  day,  s£.  m.,  dat.  sg.  63 «;  acc.  s#.  61 4. 
Scftament  testament,  sb.  n.,  ace.  sg.  613. 
[tfyetor]  dear,  tljeiore  acc.  s#.  f.  60  20. 
[tI)Un]  do,  tljnt  pres.  ind.  3d  s#.  6325;  pres. 

ind.  2d  j9j.  627. 
tOb  death,  sb.  m.  62  22;  tobt  acc.  sg.  616; 

Sobt  628 
treiB  faithful  632. 

troft  consolation,  comfort,  sb.  m.,  nom.  sg. 

6311;  ace.  sg.  612;  62  n. 
tröfteit  console,  comfort,  inf.  60  H;  getroft 

p.p.,  fol...  in  allen  nöten  g.  roerben  6223; 

feibt  g.  63i. 
[tröftltdj]  consolotary,  tröftlttyen  gen.  sg.  n.. 

einä  t.  fdjret&enS  60  K 
trbftUd)  comfortingly,  adv.  62 1*. 
ttiiöfal  trouble,  sb.  f.,  dat.  sg.  61 10. 

IL 

boon  (fid))  rcfl.,  exercise  oneself,  jollct  ci'id)  ü. 

6I1*;  übet  pres.  ind,  2d  pi,  bag  %\)t  . . . 

©ltd)  ü.  63«. 
Met  over,  prep.  iv.  acc.  60 7. 
t)ff  upon,  prep.  w,  acc.  61 7. 


DlttO  ...  mitten  for  the  sake  of,  prep.  ic.  gen., 
&  Sefü  ®$rifti  to.  607;  nit  d.  ber  geregten, 
fonber  rj.  ber  fünber  to.  60  24 

Öltb  and  60  4  Ms  6-  7-  9-  io  n- 12- 15-  lfr  n-  21  ^ ; 

61 1-  3-  4-  5  bis  6  6«S  8"  12- 15 ;  62  4  bis  ^  «>•  tl«  15- 16- 
17- 18- 19  Hg  20-  22-  25-  26  ;  63 1'  3-  5-  7- 11- 13- 18- 19-  23- 
24-26;  60H;  mutb  603-8MS  19-20;  6110; 

SSnnb  6212. 
tmberlaffen  omit,  neglect  60  n. 
bn$  see  sub  tour* 

onfCt  our,  nom.  sg.  m.  636- 13;  acc.  sg.  f.  6320; 

onferg  gen.  sg.  m.  6015;  önfcrm  dat.  sg.  m. 

63i-5;  önferc  acc.  sg.f.  611;  unferer  gen. 

pl.  f.  6313. 
Unter  among,  prep.  to.  dat.  63 i6. 

Matter  father,  sb.m.  62 10 ;  6324;  Matters 

s^r.  606;  6322. 
neraa^ten  despise  63 26. 
oerbtenft  merit,  sb.  n.  6O22. 
öergebüng  pardon,  forgiveness  sb.  f.,  dat.  sg. 

6224;  acc.  sg.  61«;  6224. 
[bergefyen]  pass  away,  bcrge^ct  pres.  nut 

3d  sg.  63  25. 
oergeffen  forget:  ©tner  ...  md)t  mil  b.  60 13. 
[oergteffen]  shed,  p.p.,  oergofjen  61 2;  62». 
OCtlaffen  forsake  636. 
berletien  grant  6221. 
uermögen  be  able,  pres.  ind.  1^  pi.  62 13. 
[fcerfet)en  (ftc^)]  reft.,  expect,  öcrftdjt  pres. 

ind.  3d  sg.  61 
öerfünnng  propitiation,  sb.  f.,  63 19. 
oertramen  trust  in  63«. 
ocrtramen  trust,  sb.  n.,  dat.  sg.  60*;  62s*. 
oertr'dftcn  (fid))  refl.,  trust  60  21. 
öerjcit)üng  pardon,  sb.  f.,  acc.  sg.  62*. 
DU  many  60« 

OOlt  of,  off,  prep.  iff.  dat.  6118J  63s*;  with 
dat.  of  m.  article  contracted  to  imm  628; 
639-24. 

Don  locgcn  because  of,  prep,  w.  gen.  60*. 
uor  before,  ago.  prep.  0.  dot  601:,  u. 

as. 

nian  when,  oonj.  (>2f>;  see  also  ujch. 
luarl)tit  truth,  sb.  /"..  daLsg.  80**. 
nmtf  what  t>;^'';  . 

mcber  [followed  by  no$  neither  68*V 
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toegen  see  torn  locgcn* 

toeg$  Bee  feine?  megS* 

Uieil  because,  conj.  60 14. 

Sett  world,  «6.  f.,  nom.  sg.  6325;  sg. 

611;  <fo*.  S#.  6321- 23-24;  S£.  6321-22 

to)  en  when,  cow;.  62  20. 

met  who  625;  he  who  61 15;  6222;  gßer638-25; 
fBtx  anoj  whosoever  6224. 

[inertf]  work,  sb.  n.\  mertfen  to  pi.  63 * 

meiert  become  6023;  618- 13;  62  23-26; 
(shall) ,  pres.  ind.  3<*  636;  spelt  tomrbt 
(written  tuurbe  by  mistake)  61 7;  toerbet 
pres.  ind.  2^  pi.  616;  answers  to  English 
you  shall  62 H;  635;  in  the  same  sense  oc- 
curs tiottbtpres.  subj.  3d  sg.  6016;  shortened 
to  toerb  6113  which  is  spelt  merbt  6222; 

nmrben  p.p.  60  22/23 

[UlibcrtUCrtig]  contrary,  contradictory,  Unfcer= 

fertiger  gen.  sg.  f.  603 
U)ie  how,  that,  conj.  60io;  as  62 1;  5-7-13. 
toil  see  sub  motten* 

Uritten  will,  sb.  m.,  ace.  sg.  63 27;  Sitten  6325; 

tomb  . . .  millen  see  sub  tmtfe* 
[Willig]  willing,  ready,  tt)ittigen  gen.pl.  m.  609. 
mir  we,  nom.pl.  62*2- 13 ;  63 «;  imS  to^. 

6212;  aec.^.  6214 
[miff  en]  know,  miff  et  pres.  ind.  2&  pi.  6023. 
Ü)0l)nen  dwell,  live  62H;  pres.  ind. 

3*sg.  6219. 
tool  well,  615-6-7. 
[tootten]  will,  wish,  Mpres.  ind.  l^sg.  60i3; 

6215;  op*.  3<3  S£.  6220;  toÖtten 

J>ab  id)  nit  id.  Dnberlaffen  60  n. 
tooltfydt  beneficence,  sb.  f.,  ace.  sg.  602o. 


toottttft  carnal  lust,  luxury,  sb.  f.,  nom.  sg 

6323. 

unmet  see  sub  molmen* 
toorben  see  sub  merben» 

Söort  word,  sb.  n.  nom.  sg.  625;  gßortä  gen. 
sg.  615;  Söort  dat.  sg.  6015;  acc.  sg.  60 19; 
6I11. 

[IDiinfdjen]  wish,  tonnfd)  pres.  ind.  lsts^r.608. 

toiirbe  see  sub  toerben* 

3. 

jerftreUjet  distracted  60*- 10. 

ji(en  stake  off,  set  as  goal,  ge&tlte  p.p., 
etoer  g.  ftunb  62  20. 

$u  or  p  to,  prep.  w.  dat.  604;  61315;  62i3-n- 
15-18;  with  dat.  of  fern,  article  contracted 
to  jur  6014;  6224;  connected  and  written 
as  one  word  with  the  infinitives  bebenden 
6326;  finben  63 12;  fragen  60  ie;  glauben 
623;  Heben  60 16;  ^reiben  60«;  tröften60"; 
ueracfyten  63  26. 
bent  moreover  613. 

IM  see  sub  .ju» 

5nfd)önben  merben  be  put  to  shame,  con- 
fusion 6223. 

pifyeil  Würben  fallen  to  one's  share  6O22. 

jnüerftdjt  confidence,  sb.  f.,  dat.  sg.  61 13. 

jniior  previously,  adv.  609. 

Btoeiffel  doubt,  sb.  m.,  acc.  sg.  627. 

Btoeijftmlt  discord,  sb.  f.,  gen.  sg.  602.  The 
word  is  now  more  usually  masculine. 

[£toetjt]  second,  .Stoegten  dat.  sg.  n.,  am  $. 
sc.  Bapitd  6316. 


V 

Address  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Convent 
at  Naumburg  am  Queis 

May  or  early  June  1523? 


SCHWENCKFELD,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  was  a  man  of  oratorical 
ability.  He  composed  no  "Kejected  Addresses".  When  once  heard,  his 
audience  wanted  to  hear  him  again.  They  were  eager  to  have  him  return, 
because  the  speaker  was  himself  animated  with  the  truth  he  sought  to 
convey.  He  was  also  penetrated  with  the  conviction  of  his  call.  He 
believed  thoroughly,  but  with  a  gentle  humility,  in  his  appointment  to  a 
mission  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-men.  He  was  equally  assured  that  what 
he  said  was  an  immediate  gift  of  God,  now  greater  now  less,  but  never 
delivered  without  forethought  and  devout  study.  He  did  not  go  where  he 
was  not  wanted.  It  was  always  somebody  in  a  city,  or  community,  or 
church,  or  institution  that  desired  his  instruction,  and  to  whose  appeal  he 
responded.  In  other  words,  it  was  part  of  his  conception  of  a  call,  to 
be  invited.  Then  the  transparent  life  and  the  character  of  the  man  spake 
through  his  words,  fluent,  varied,  simple,  perspicacious,  illustrative.  One 
may  infer  from  the  testimony  of  friends  and  enemies  that  there  were  few 
of  his  day  who  excelled  him  in  persuasive  and  powerful  utterance.  His 
enemies  dreaded  his  advent,  because  of  the  consequences  to  their  own 
popularity.  There  are  but  few  of  such  public  addresses  preserved  to  us; 
and  of  those  only  scanty  outlines  remain;  he  himself  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  inclined  to  reproduce  them;  and  it  has  often  been  a  subject 
of  marvel  that  others  did  not  more  frequently  report  these  discourses. 
This  lack  was  probably  due  to  university  and  clerical  hostility  which 
made  it  hazardous  for  students  to  attend  his  conferences,  or  to  run  the 
risk  of  making  public  his  speeches,  sermons  and  talks.  Outside  of  a  few 
sketches  and  a  rather  meagre  Table-talk,  there  is  but  little  preserved  for 
us  of  these  capable  and  eventful  addresses.  The  first  one  in  skeleton 
form  is  contained  in  the  ©enbBrteff  Unb  ©rrjunenuti] ,  which  immediately 
follows.  Schwenckfeld  had  been  importuned  by  sundry  friends  to  visit 
the  cloister,  which  had  already  received  some  evangelical  stimulus  and 
awakening;  the  prioress  herself  was  also  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel 
and  was  certainly  very  favorable  to  the  interview,  and  not  unlikely  was 
a  party  to  the  invitation,  at  least  she  warmly  seconded  it.  Schwenckfeld 
responded  to  this  personal  request  and  apparently  spoke  without  any  notes. 
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as  God  gave  him  utterance,  although  in  this  case  too  he  did  not  come 
without  prior  thought.  He  himself  remarks  that  his  discourse  was  at  greater 
length  than  the  abbreviation  he  presents  in  this  missive  (2lijb).  The  sum- 
mary constitutes  the  first  part  of  the  ©enbfcrieff  2tb— 5Ujb.  The  topic 
discussed  was,  what  constitutes  a  genuine  Christian  life  in  its  very  essence? 

1.  It  does  not  consist  in 

a)  external  appearance, 

b)  hypocrisy, 

c)  human  traditions, 

d)  one's  own  works  (as  a  means  of  salvation). 

Consequently  it  is  not  bound  to  place,  time,  vestment,  persons,  meats, 
and  the  like. 

2.  Its  positive  elements  are  found 

a)  in  its  origin.  It  springs  solely  from  confidence  in  God,  through 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  attained  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  energizing  in  our  hearts  the  hearing  of  the  divine 
Word  and  promoting  diligent  reflection  thereon. 

b)  in  certain  progressive  results: 

(1)  contempt  of  the  world, 

(2)  quenching  of  the  lusts, 

(3)  mortification  of  the  flesh, 

(4)  substitution  of  unfeigned  brotherly  love.  He  enlarged  on 
the  qualities  of  that  love  as  described  by  St.  Paul  1  Cor.  13.  Since  love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  all  human  institutions  and  vows  fall  into  the 
background;  these  cannot  bend  the  conscience  to  anything  that  makes 
one  go  astray,  or  causes  one  to  walk  contrary  to  the  principle  of  love. 
Such  unrighteously  imposed  obligations  are  unnecessary  to  salvation.  The 
decline  and  corruption  of  the  monastic  idea  and  system  were  also  dwelt 
upon.  The  chief  thing  everywhere  now  to  be  concerned  about  was  the 
education  of  the  conscience  through  the  study  of  the  Gospel.  The  ques- 
tion of  remaining  in  or  of  leaving  the  cloistral  life  was  left  to  the  liberty 
of  the  individual,  although  the  whole  system  had  so  far  degenerated 
from  its  primitive  purpose  as  to  make  it  questionable  whether  it  should 
not  be  given  up.  If  however  any  one  were  inclined  to  lay  aside  the  re- 
ligious profession,  the  motive  thereto  should  be  tested:  was  she  induced 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  or  by  the  spirit  of  the  world  ?  The  character  of 
the  prioress  gave  hope  of  a  reformation.  He  made  a  personal  appeal  to 
her,  urging  her  to  discharge  her  duties  in  the  spirit  of  love,  out  of  unselfish, 
sacrificial  devotion;  she  should  bear  in  mind  the  influence  of  a  virtuous 
and  gentle  example;  and  he  incited  her  to  be  more  anxious  to  promote 
the  exercise  of  the  scriptural  commandments  than  human  prescriptions. 
Truth  must  displace  adverse  custom. 
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This  he  followed  with  sundry  appeals  to  mutuality;  love,  however 
difficult  its  exercise  might  be,  ought  to  reign  as  the  regulating  motive  and 
as  the  new  law.  Such  was  the  substance  of  his  address.  It  had  its 
immediate  success,  and  its  fruit  also  remained  for  years.  The  further 
consideration  of  all  the  details  is  taken  up  in  the  immediately  succeeding 
discussion  of  the  @enbnrieff. 

The  time  of  this  visit  can  only  be  surmised.  After  Easter,  April  5, 
of  this  year,  there  may  have  been  a  little  lull  in  the  home  engagments, 
and  yet  not  very  much;  for  the  approaching  Pentecost  would  demand  much 
preparation,  especially  as  to  the  training  of  the  children  for  the  ceremonies 
of  Whitsunday;  a  matter  in  which  Schwenckfeld  was  deeply  interested. 
One  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  the  allusions  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
and  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  may  have  had  an  external  impulse  from 
the  great  anniversary  of  these  events.  A  somewhat  more  definite  limit  is 
given  by  Part  II  of  the  €>enbrjrieff,  where  he  exhorts  them  not  to  fear 
Rome.  In  January,  1523,  pope  Hadrian  VI  through  his  legate  Chieregati, 
had  exhorted  the  Reichstag  at  Nürnberg  to  carry  into  rigorous  execution 
the  Edict  of  Worms ;  in  return,  he  promised  a  complete  reformation  of  the 
Church  in  its  head  and  members.  He  had  also  thrice  importuned  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  to  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion  against  the  papal  authority. 
On  July  13,  1523,  he  sent  a  breve  to  the  captain  and  consuls  of  the  city 
of  Breslau,  urging  upon  them  not  to  yield  to  the  false  evangelical  liberty 
which  had  sought  to  seduce  them  from  their  faithful  and  long  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  presses  upon  them  the  need  of  over- 
throwing and  extinguishing  Lutheranism.  A  similar  breve  was  addressed 
to  the  Herzog  of  Liegnitz.  There  was  then  a  renewed,  concentrated 
and  progressive  attempt  to  put  out  the  recovered  light.  The  threatenings 
were  wide  spread,  and  especially  alarming  to  those  who  were  under  bonds 
in  the  various  monastic  institutions.  To  this  accumulating  mass  of  menace 
Schwenckfeld  may  be  here  adverting.  On  September  13,  nearly  two  months 
later  than  the  probable  date  of  the  missive  to  Friedrich  II,  the  venerable 
teacher  of  the  Emperor  and  the  strenuous  anathematizer  of  the  new  order, 
passed  to  his  account.  It  would  be  likely  therefore,  that  the  missive 
whose  first  Part  we  are  considering  was  written  while  under  the  full  pres- 
sure of  the  persuasive  maledictions,  but  before  the  tidings  of  the  pon- 
tiff's death  had  reached  Licgnitz.  Further,  the  subjoined  exhortation  not 
to  fear  any  authority,  however  high  it  might  stand  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world,  may  relate  to  the  persecuting  letters  of  the  Chapter  at  Breslau, 
the  missives  of  King  Sigismund  to  the  Herzog  of  Liegnitz,  as  well  as  to 
Breslau,  and  other  similar  efforts  at  repression.  There  is  an  evident 
reference  to  some  phenomenal  and  converging  movement  of  the  opposition. 
Its  fullest  volume  struck  Silesia  in  the  summer  and  tall  of  this  year. 
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Now  Schwenckfeld  had  left  the  exact  time  of  his  return  an  open 
date.  On  finding  however,  that  the  necessities  of  the  hour  made  a  second 
journey  impossible,  he  recapitulated  his  address,  lest  its  substance  might 
fade  from  their  memory,  if  the  interval  were  stretched  too  far.  To  this 
he  added  what  might  have  been  a  sketch  of  the  second  proposed  address, 
for  he  was  fully  minded  to  have  come.  From  these  facts  one  may  per- 
haps reasonably  conjecture  that  the  date  of  this  letter  itself  was  in  August, 
or  more  likely  in  the  first  part  of  September.  In  that  case,  the  date  of 
the  address  may  have  been  in  the  Pentecostal  season  (May  24). 
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A  Missive  and  Reminder  to  the  Sisters  in  the 
Cloister  at  Naumburg  am  Queis 


Early  September  1523? 


A. 


THERE  is  no  Ms.  of  this  work  extant,  and  there  is  but  one  edition. 
The  name  of  the  printer  does  not  appear.  It  is  also  s.  1.  and  s.  a.  The 
facsimile  is  reproduced  from  the  copy  in  the  9?at3fcr)uIöiMtotrjef,  Zwickau. 
I.  The  top  of  the  bordure  consists  of  a  central  stand  decorated  with  leaves 
above  and  below;  three  strands  of  conventionalized  fruit  radiate  from  the 
upper  foliage.  Scrolls  issue  from  this  standard,  one  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left.  An  imperial  eagle  stands  upon  each  one  of  these,  in 
differing  and  rather  painful  positions.  At  the  termination  of  each  branch  of 
the  main  scroll  is  a  foliated  human  face.  From  the  main  scrolls  minor  ones 
branch  off.  The  left  enclosure  consists  of  a  columnar  arrangement  with 
a  large  fluted  base  having  three  plumed  animal  heads  at  the  bottom;  an 
ornamented  capital  crowns  it.  Upon  this  rests  a  vase  with  conventionalized 
plants  and  fruit  about  it  and  a  foliated  top  surmounted  again  with  a  sort 
of  capital.  This  in  turn  upholds  a  slighter  vase  having  a  varied  arrange- 
ment of  leaves,  plants  and  fruit.  At  the  top  is  another  more  elaborate 
capital;  it  supports  a  piper  playing  a  flageolet;  he  has  sword  and  axe  in 
his  belt;  a  hunter's  hat  with  band  and  plume  bedecks  him;  and  a  bee  is 
hazardously  near  his  long  hair.  The  right  enclosure  has  the  same  general 
columnar  arrangement;  at  the  foot  of  the  base  are  two  owl's  or  falcon's 
beaks.  The  figure  at  the  top  is  that  of  a  monk  with  a  bear's  head  but 
shorn;  a  rosary  is  in  his  hand,  his  hooded  cloak  reaches  only  to  Iiis 
knees,  so  that  he  is  compelled  to  wear  the  slouch  boots  of  the  period. 
The  piper  is  piping  a  new  tune  for  the  ursine  monk  to  dance  to.  In  the 
under  part  are  two  standing  cherubs  or  amoretts  partially  clothed,  who 
support  a  curvilinear  shield  from  which,  however,  the  signature  or  the 
symbol  of  the  printer  is  absent,  cf.  Dommer's  description  of  a  similar 
bordure:  Sutfjerbrucfe  auf  ber  §ambura,er  ©tabtluMiotfyef  1516 — 1523.  No.  73, 
p.  236  which  may  be  an  improvement  upon  the  above  surmisings.  It  is 
not  noticed  in  Götze,  $5ie  $od)beut}djett  SDracIet  bet  SReformattonSfteit,  Straß 
burg  1905.  The  bordure  is  a  complete,  undivided  block:  the  title-page 
proper  is  a  block  by  itself.  In  all  cases  the  lines  and  tracery  are  very 
delicate.  The  outer  and  particularly  the  inner  edges  of  the  bordure  are 
in  part  broken.    Some  of  the  prints  are  much  darker  as  is  our  facsimile 
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than  others.  Apparently  the  engraving  was  made  by  the  Lucas  Cranach 
firm  at  Wittenberg.    The  P  is  not  an  engraver's  monogram. 

II.  The  title  has  three  sizes  and  two  varieties  of  type,  the  Gothic 
and  the  Schwabacher  fractur;  at  the  foot  is  the  pear-ornament  which  is 
so  frequent  in  the  books  of  the  reformation  period.  The  caption  has  two 
varieties,  the  upper  line  Gothic  and  the  remainder  Schwabacher.  Under- 
neath is  a  larger  pear-ornament.  Then  the  text  itself  is  from  four  fonts ; 
the  initial  G  is  both  elaborate  and  rare;  after  the  initial  come  four  large 
latin  capitals;  then  succeeds  the  Schwabacher  fractur;  the  type  of  the 
second  page  5Ib  is  from  a  larger  font,  while  the  rest  of  the  book  has  a 
smaller  cut,  excepting  the  capitals  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
first  page.  Of  the  four  leaves,  %  to  5livb,  only  51  ij  and  have  the 
signatures.  On  the  average  apart  from  $tb,  there  are  thirty- seven  lines  to 
the  page.  Every  new  paragraph  is  introduced  by  f .  The  leading  words 
usual  at  the  foot  of  the  page  are  omitted.  The  book  is  a  quarto  of  just 
one  sheet. 

III.  The  watermarks,  so  far  as  decipherable  in  various  copies,  are 
the  imperial  eagle  and  the  ox-head. 

IV.  But  who  is  the  printer?  Almost  all  who  have  written  about 
this  work  have  attributed  it  to  the  press  of  Caspar  Lybisch  in  Breslau. 
The  evidence  however  proves  conclusively  that  it  was  printed  by  Johann 
Grünenberg  at  Wittenberg. 

1.  The  border  for  example  has  been  found  in  the  following  works: 

1)  $cm  $et)ben  geftatbj|ten  ber  tjetyftge  Stteffte.  || 

$on  ®5et)cfjett  t)tt  ge||met)n  ttm£  fie  rotyrcfen  tmb  beraten.  || 

(Sie  fetynb  nitt  S5e^e||men  obber  fe|er  /  bie  Betjbe  geftalbt  nf)e||tnen  / 

f3onber  (Srocmgettjcfje  ||  (Swiften.  || 
2lnbre§  $obenftem  ||  turn  Karolftatt.  ||  ®ebrucft      i\XX  Sat. 

At  end  of  Introduction:  Saturn  SBittemoerg!  Partim.  21.  At  end 
of  book:  ($ebrucft  %\x  SStttemfcerg!  burdj  Solemn  ©runenBerg!/ 
9£adj  ©fjrift  gefmrt  taufent  funff  fmnbert  tmb  |ttmt)  tmb  |roen- 
feigften  » 

2)  Svper  Coelibatv  ||  Monachatv  et  vi\\duitate  Axiomata  per  j pensa  Vuit- 

temfjbergae.  || 

And.  Bo.  Carolostadii.  ||  Eecognitus  &  ab  Autore  opibus  ||  hand  poe- 

nitendis  adauctus.  || 
Susq\  deq\  few  risum  cor  meum  ^dominus  vnus  iudicat. 
VVittembergae  \\  M.  D.  XXI. 

At  end:  Wittemberge  ex  offieina  Johannis  Qrunenb:  Anno 
M.  D.  XXI. 
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3)  Contra  Henrievm  \\  Regem  Angliae  \\  Martinvs  Lv  ther.  || 

Wittembergae.  \\ 
1522. 

At  end  of  Introduction:  Wittembergae.  15.  Iulij.  1522. 

4)  De  votis  Monasticis,  ||  Martini  Lvtheri  \\  Jvdicivm  a  sese  \\  Recogni- 
tvm  |]  et  avctvm.  || 

Wittemberge  ex  Aedibus  \\ 
Johannis  Grunenb.  || 
1522. 

At  end  of  Introduction:    Vicesima  prima  Nouembris.  Anno 
MDXXI. 

5)  SBom1  mtj3||&rcMd)  bet  ||  Neffen  ||  äJtorturoS  Sutler  ]|  SQBittemberg. 
M.  D.\\XXIL 

At  end  of  Introduction:  2luj3  metjner  touftetttt  am  tag  ftatfjartne. 
M.  D.  XXL 

6)  Meditatio  Pia  Et  ||  Ervdita  Hieronymi  \\  Savonarolae.    A  Papa  j 
Exvsti,  Svper  Psal\\mos  Miserere  ||  Mei.  Et  In  Te  Domine  Spera  ci. 

Wittembergae.  || 
1523. 

7)  Sßie  fidfj  etyn  biener  ||  ($otte§  tt)ortt§  t)tm  aß  fetjnem  tfjun  ||  fatten 
fott/tmb  fonberltc^  ge || gen  benen / ttrildjen  ba§  ||  (Suangelton  jauot 
nidjt  geprebtgt  ||  tft /  ba£  fie  fid)  ||  nidjt  erj|  gern.  ||  Sofjan  ©Berlin  don 
©^nqburgf.  ||  SBtttemBerg.  || 

1525. 

At  end  of  Introduction:  ©eben  %w  SStttemkrg  /  auf  ben  ©runen* 
bornStag  /  tywx  tuer  tmb  grrjerjn^tgftem  iare.  Qftner  better  bnb  mit* 
bruber  t>nn  (£f)rifto  /  So^an  ©berltjn  uon  ©tju^htrgf. 
Of  course  there  are  others,  but  these  are  sufficient  for  the  proof. 

a.  Nos.  1,  2,  4  give  Grünenberg  as  printer. 

b.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  give  Wittenberg  as  the  place. 

c.  The  type  and  minor  capitals  are  similar  to  the  acknowledged 

J.  G.  prints. 

2.  The  extraordinary  and  rare  initial.  This  G  is  found  but  with 
different  bordure  in 

5luftfegung  ||  ber  ©piftelln  ||  üfi  ©ltangcücu  bie  wad)  ||  brand;  bet  Krdjen 
ge  I  legen  tnerbe  /  öom  ||  Stjrtftag  btft  ||  auff  ||  ben  Sontag  ita<$  ||  Spi« 
plante.  || 

9ttarttuu§  ||  Sutler.  || 

1  Hoyer  in  his  list  of  Suttjcrbntcfe"  auf  bcr  SBteSt  Stabtbtbttotlje!  attributes  the  publica- 
tion of  this  work  to  Johann  Grünenberg.   vid.  CbBw,  IX.  411  No.  112. 
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At  end  of  Introduction:  ($eBen  t)tm  ber  ttmften  am  tage  fand 

(Süfabetfj.  1<5S1. 
At  end:  @ebrcft  %u  Söittemfcrgf  burtf)  Sofjamt  ©runenkrgf  /  nacfj 

Shrift  gepurtt  £aufent  funfffjunbert  tmb  igtoty  nn  |loen|igften 

This  gives  J.  G.  as  printer,  and  the  place  as  Wittenberg  in  the  year 
1522.  A  similar  engraving  of  the  letter  I  is  found  in  No.  7  of  the  previous 
register,  where  the  place  is  mentioned  as  Wittenberg.  An  analogous 
D  has  also  been  found,  but  printer  and  place  are  not  stated;  the  type 
however  is  like  that  of  the  present  letter.  Minor  details  might  be  dwelt 
upon,  but  the  above  proofs  may  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  this  (Senbbrieff 
was  printed  by  Johann  Grünenberg  at  Wittenberg. 

V.  The  author's  name  on  the  title-page  is  given  as  (Safpar  turn 
@c£jtt)encffett.  While  this  designation  is  correct  for  the  original  title  of 
the  fanily,  Schwenckfeld  never  uses  it  himself;  he  places  the  t)Ott  before 
the  name  of  the  later  ancestral  seat  Ossig,  as  it  is  given  in  the  caption, 
ßafpar  ©djroencffelbt  oon  Dfftg.  The  variations  in  the  spelling  are  to 
be  noted.  Of  course  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  title-page,  and  whether 
the  heading  is  from  his  pen  may  be  doubted,  although  the  variations  in 
the  spelling  might  argue  for  it.  The  üftatoenfmrgf  of  the  title-page  is  also 
slightly  changed  in  the  heading  to  9£attmBurgf. 

VI.  The  question  of  the  date  is  still  open,  and  as  yet  can  only  be 
stated  conjecturally.  Schneider  I,  p.  7,  whether  influenced  by  Buchholz, 
as  Hoffmann  alleges,  or  not,  has  put  it  in  the  year  1523  *.  v.  d.  Hardt, 
without  giving  any  source,  has  dated  it  1525.  Weiler,  Rep.  Typ.  has 
adopted  1525  without  giving  any  explanation.  Hoffmann  has  suggested 
1524,  because  he  conceives  that  the  exhortation  to  sing  psalms  in  Ger- 
man and  to  play  with  songs  of  praise  to  the  Lord  ($lv)  refers  to  Luther's 
®trd)enlteber,  which  were  not  printed  in  book-form  until  1524.  The  year 
1523  however  seems  the  more  correct  because:  1.  The  work  is  not  cited 
in  either  edition  of  the  Catalogus.  It  is  true  that  no  date  is  attached 
to  any  of  the  books  there  specified,  but  they  do  give  the  treatises  as  far 
back  as  1524,  and  omit  none  of  that  year;  it  must  however  be  said  that 
the  Ermattung  be§  ^ipraucp  only  receives  his  approval  by  its  mention 
in  the  second  letter  to  the  Bishop  and  its  extended  use  in  the  treatise 
$om  (St>angeüo  (£f)riftt  and  %$om  SIftifjbraucf)  be§  ©uangelij  (1552);  the  pre- 
sumption would  therefore  be  that  this  missive  must  have  been  printed 
before  that  time.  2.  The  convent  itself  was  certainly  among  the  first  in 
Silesia,  if  not  the  first,  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  revival 


1  Buchholz  makes  no  mention  in  the  Isagoge. 
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51  ij,  5lüjb.  It  was  also  a  leader  in  making  modest  changes  in  its  inner 
life,  and  was  in  the  process  of  a  further  reformation.  Schwenckfeld  comes 
to  them  in  the  midst  of  these  innovations,  and  points  out  certain  prin- 
ciples and  betterments  which  they  could  further  make  without  disturbing 
their  sisterhood  life.  In  1523  the  cloisters  began  to  be  deserted  and  the 
marriage  of  many  inmates  followed.  This  exodus  commenced  in  the  neigh- 
boring lands,  particularly  the  Electorate,  and  also  in  Breslau;  the  agitation 
had  already  stirred  up  Liegnitz.  Buchholz  in  the  Isagoge  under  1523  re- 
marks: Moniales  Psalmorum  libros  Latinos  de  manibus  dcponere,  habitum 
religiosum  exuere  dk  Monasteries  valedicere  coeperunt,  contractoque  matri- 
monio  factae  sunt  matresfamilias.  So  that  this  date  would  better  fit  in 
with  the  actual  condition  of  things  than  any  later  one.  3.  In  the  words 
concerning  their  musical  service,  the  reference  is  to  Eph.  51S_21  which 
reads  in  Luther's  N.  T.,  Sept.,  1522:  /fonbern  merbet  no!  getjftiä  /  tmb  rebel 
unterncm|ber  oott  pfalmen  mi  lobfengen  tmb  getjftttcrjen  lieben  /  finget  mi  fpiett  | 
bent  Ijerrn  t)mt  eraren  !fjer|en  /  mi  faget  banc!  alle^erjt  fur  rjberman  /  j  @ot  bent 
tmter  t)ntt  bent  nanten  tmfer£  fjerm  Sfyefu  (Shrift  /  tmb  fetjt  |  tmternanber  önter* 
tljatt  tymt  ber  furcht  ®ottt£,  and  which  Schwenckfeld  applies  thus:  Sernet 
fingen  bie  beutfdfjen  pfctlmen  /  tmb  fallet  mit  loBgefengen  bem  Herren  tjmt  emrem 
f)er|ett  t)n  munbe  /.  There  seems  to  be  no  necessary  allusion  to  Luther's 
hymnbook  of  1524,  for  the  emphatic  point  of  this  section  is  to  enforce 
the  duty  of  private  and  public  worship  in  intelligible  speech ;  the  sisters 
should  employ  their  own  vernacular  to  this  end,  and  substitute  the  Ger- 
man for  the  Latin  in  their  psalms  and  in  all  their  choral  service,  so  that 
song  and  accompaniment  could  be  understood  and  appropriated  by  the 
heart;  in  this  way  their  emotions  would  have  a  genuine  and  intelligent 
elevation,  and  a  more  acceptable  service  would  be  rendered  to  a  God  of 
truth.  If  nuns  could  have  produced  the  Trebnitzer  Psalter,  why  might  not 
the  sisters  of  Naumburg  do  a  similar  work?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
of  the  psalms  had  already  been  translated  by  Luther  himself  since  1517, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  versions;  these  could  be  readily  substituted  (K.-K. 
I.  573).  And  indeed  what  was  not  already  done,  should  now  be,  in  order 
to  abolish  the  mechanical  idea  of  religion  and  to  substitute  vital  music 
for  the  monotonous  mummery  in  vogue.  But  even  if  there  were  such  an 
allusion  to  the  Kirchenlieder  some  of  Luther's  hymns  and  tunes  had  already 
obtained  circulation  in  leaflet  form  (K.-K.  I.  537).  Nor  need  the  various 
hymnbooks  of  the  Unitas  be  out  of  the  question.  From  1501  on  those 
were  in  use.  Although  no  German  edition  prior  to  1531  has  vot  been 
found,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  German  translations  were  scattered 
among  the  people  long  before  that  date.  But  Schwenckfeld,  it  would 
seem,  had  in  mind  no  such  collections;  he  only  insisted  that  their  musical 
service  should  be  in  the  vernacular,  like  all  the  resl  of  their  worship, 
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private  or  public.  4.  The  contents  themselves  afford  another  argument. 
Some  of  the  thoughts  and  language  come  before  us  also  in  the  near  by 
letter  to  the  bishop;  indeed  it  has  a  very  close  affinity  of  time  and  sub- 
ject matter  with  that  document.  It  would  seem  that  these  points  of  identity 
are  here  stated  in  their  inchoate  form;  the  larger  expression  of  them  comes 
in  the  longer  missive. 

VII.  Evidently  Schwenckfeld  was  not  responsible  for  the  publication 
of  this  letter;  he  would  scarcely  have  sent  it  to  Wittenberg,  since  the 
presses  of  Dyon  and  Lybisch  were  already  so  active  in  Breslau;  and  the 
latter  was  the  publisher  of  the  epistle  to  the  bishop  in  the  forepart  of 
the  next  year.  The  friends  who  had  invited  him  to  visit  the  convent  and 
the  inmates  themselves  who  were  so  deeply  interested  that  they  urged 
his  return,  most  probably  saw  to  its  bringing  out.  These  friends  were 
evidently  such  as  lived  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Naumburg.  This 
little  town  was  on  the  great  line  of  travel  westward  to  the  Rhine;  and 
Wittenberg  was  already  famous  not  only  for  its  presses,  but  it  almost 
served  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  the  book-trade. 

VIII.  The  work  in  literary  history:  1.  It  is  absent  from  Cat.  I  and  II, 
probably  because  the  title  of  the  first  register  seems  to  limit  the  inclusion 
to  such  treatises  or  letters  as  were  approved  and  published  by  him  di- 
rectly, and  such  as  received  his  secondary  recognition,  because  they  had 
been  drawn  into  public  controversy,  and  involved  the  definite  tenets  he 
held.  The  latter  were  but  two  in  number.  A  controlling  reason  for  not 
acknowledging  this  letter  in  the  Catalogus  of  1561  may  have  been  in 
the  construction  which  could  be  put  upon  his  emphasis  on  the  Word  and 
the  Scripture  as  media  of  awakening  and  sustaining  the  Christian  life 
without  any  explanation;  thus  in  the  section:  (Sunber  ba§  es>  ftef)e  t)nn  bem 
etjmgen  nertratnen  tjnn  ($ot  /  burd)  ba§  erfentnte  Sefu  (£f)riftt  /  toeldjeS  nu  ber 
tjetylige  getyft  au§  bem  ge^or  tm  trtetyfftgem  nachtrabten  be§  ©ittlidjen  toortte 
anhebet  gugeneren  t)tm  tmfern  fjer^en  /  SDa§  benne  toerjtter  Bet  tm§  rotrcft  cer* 
acfytunge  ber  teertet  /  betnpfmtge  ber  lüfte  /  tobtunge  tmfer§  f(et)fcf)e3  /  tmb 
bte  üngefelfdjte  bruberftdje  Hebe  gegen  tmferm  nefjften  /  bte  ba  etjn  erfulhmg  ift 
be§  gan|en  gefe^eS  |  ttrie  ©.  ^aul  jaget.  (51  ij.)  Probably  he  felt  that  the 
distinction  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  word  was  not  clearly  enough 
established  in  this  and  similar  statements,  so  as  to  be  free  from  the  charge 
of  indefiniteness.  His  opponents  might  plead  that  against  him  as  indicat- 
ing a  change  in  his  views.  They  might  allege  that  he  had  really  once 
held  with  them.  Now,  while  these  statements  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  customary  teaching,  yet  one  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  an 
absolutely  essential,  external  means  of  grace  could  easily  read  this  whole 
letter  as  being  in  agreement  with  bis  own  preconception. 
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2.  von  der  Hardt  gives  the  title  in  his  Antiqua  TÄterafum  Monumenta 
1690  Vol  I.  p.  213:  (Sin  ©enb^Brieff  unb  (Erinnerung  be§  ßfjrenueften  Gafactr 
öon  ©djmencffelb  /  uon  Dffig  /  an  bie  (Slofter=3ungfrauen  gu  Naumburg  /  roe§ 
fie  ficr)  j  ewiger  geit  galten  j ollen  /  unb  ttne  fie  be3  S(ofter*Se6en§  /  narfj  gren* 
fjeit  be§  @Jetfte§  /  nu|lid)  gebrauchen  motten.  1525. 

3.  The  Unfdjulbige  9?ad)rid)ten  of  1715  p.  758,  759  has  an  analysis 
and  commentation  which  is  here  reproduced:  (Safpar  oon  ©djroencffelbt  3enb- 
23rieff  an  bie  ®lofter=3ungfrauen  jur  Naumburg!,   in  4to  1  $ogen. 

£)er  befannte  (Scrjmencffelb  ermahnet  bie  Tonnen  in  bem  9£aumburgtfcr}en 
3ungfrauen*®lofter  fcfjrifftlicr) /in  grteb  unb  (Stnigfett  §u  leben /audfj  bie  ^fytvady 
fjeit  ber  jüngern  in  ber  Siebe  §u  ertragen/ fo/ baft  fid)  feine/ auc§  nidf)t  bie  Sßrtorm, 
über  bie  anbern  einige  §errfcr)afft  anmaße.  @r  geigt  /  nrie  tocit  bie  ßtoftcr  bon 
ber  erften  ©tifftung  ftnb  abgetrieben  /  unb  raie  bie  äftenfc§en*@a|ungen  unb  0e* 
lübbe  if)r  ©etuiffen  gar  nicrjt  irren  nod)  uerbinben  fonnen ;  mill  üjnen  aber  bod) 
nidjt  ratten  au§  bem  Softer  $u  gefjen  /  aud)  nidjt  rjei^en  barinne  ^u  bleiben. 
35ielmel)r  ift  feine  Meinung  /  fie  f  often  einen  alten  /  gelehrten  unb  frommen  Ttcam 
alle  Xage  in  ifjrem  (Sonoent  ein  ©tue!  au§  ber  23ibel  lefen  unb  erflären  laffen 
bamit  fie  befto  e^er  oollenbt  gur  ©rfanntnifj  ber  göttlichen  Söartjeit  fommen  mSgen. 
(£r  o erfjeifjt  feine  .ßufunfft  /  unb  fd^lie^et  mit  benSöorten:  Söittet  aud)  für  mtdj 
armen  ©ünber.  (£r  bezeugt  in  biefem  SBrteff  einen  Kreuel  an  ben  äJftfcbraudjcn 
be§  $abfttf)um§  /  unb  nennet  e£  ba£  miberc^riftifdje  Regiment  /  läffet  aber  bodj 
etliche  fanattfcfje  ^eben^Hrten  lauffen:  5.  @.  Db  nun  ($ott  oon  (Snrigfeit  burefj 
feinen  §eil  ©eift  foldj  Sßort  in  euer  §er|  gefenefet  fjat?  ift  mir  nidjt  bonuitfjen 
3U  nriffen.  «.  2.  3t.  Söetet  /  fo  biet  beffen  euer  ©eift  ertragen  fan.  X.  3.  &c. 

This  is  one  of  those  pitifnl  specimens  of  criticism  and  misquotation, 
which  will  often  be  encountered  as  scholasticism  stiffened  its  neck  and 
hardened  its  heart  against  all  spirituality. 

4.  A  curious  note  occurs  in  the  tfhtrfce  §iftortfd)e  SSefdjretbuug  Hon  bem 
efjemarjligen  Softer  31t  St.  9ftori£,  öor  ber  ©tabt  Naumburg  (a  2.  &c. 
Sol).  9ttarttnu3  (SdjameliuS,  Naumburg,  1729,  p.  34: 

SKot. 

Db  aEljier  in  Naumburg  ein  gerotffeS  9£onneu*$lofter  geftanben  fofte  (toot 
fo  fdjeinen  /  befonber§  au§  einem  geroiffen  SBrteffc  /  weisen  bet  befante  (Safpat 

oon  ©djtuencffelb  A.  au  fie  abgelaffeu  l)at.    (£8  ift  berfelbige  no 

lefen  in  benen  Unfdjulb.  ütfadjridjtcn  A.  1715.  p.  758.  Sebodfj  toeil  unbetoußt 
ift  Don  melden  Drbeu  ober  um  melcljeu  Sßfafc  unb  ©egenb  baffetbtge  eigentlich 
gelegen  getnefeu  feij/fo  tnirb  baljiu  geftellet  /  ob  et  nicht  ein  anbei  Naumburg 
gemeinet  Ijabe/inbem  fid)  ffofy  ©tibtgen  biefeä  Samens  in  Sdjlefieu  befmben. 

5.  Salig  fails  to  mention  the  publication  probably  because  there  was 
no  copy  of  it  in  the  Bibliotheca  Augusta  at  Wolfenbüttel,  when  he  was 
Conrector  of  the  Gymnasium  in  that  city.  Ehrhardt  likewise  passes  it  by, 
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6.  In  Weiler,  Rep.  Typ.,  the  title  is  thus  given:  3639.  (Stytt  fenbbrieff 
tmb  ertjmterüg  beä  ©rentfeften  ßafpar  oon  ©djfoentffelt  an  bie  (Sfofter  3ung* 
fragen  gur  9?att>enburgf,  toe§  fie  ftdfj  jetziger  Qdt  galten  fotlen,  tmb  tote  fie 
be§  Stofterteben^  nacf)  gret^eit  be3  ©eifteS,  nüfcftdj  gebrauten  modjten. 

o.  D.  u.  3.  (1525).  4  «I.  4.  m.  Stteleinf.  —  3n  Berlin  unb  SSotfen- 
büttet.    ö.  b.  §arbt.    I.  p.  213.    It  is  however  not  in  W. 

7.  Schneider  I.  p.  7.  places  it  1)  in  contrast  with  Bugenhagen's  letter 
to  his  countrywoman  Anna,  Herzogin  of  Brieg,  the  widow  of  Herzog  Georg, 
now  living  at  Lüben,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Schwenckfeld.  2)  He  also 
seems  to  attribute  to  the  Herzogin  some  relation  to  the  cloister.  While  it 
is  possible  that  she  was  interested  in  it,  as  she  was  in  all  of  Schwenck- 
feld's  work,  there  is  nothing  in  the  letter  to  intimate  it.  Schneider  gives 
brief  extracts  from  both  missives. 

8.  Hoffmann  gives  a  good  summary  of  its  framework  p.  13. 

9.  In  the  CpbVGevKS.,  III.  58.  occurs  the  following  statement:  Sn 
Sttricfcm  femb  id)  übrigen^  jene  @cf)rtft  an  bie  ®(ofterjungfrauen  in  Naumburg, 
foeldje  fo  äujgerft  fetten  ift.  @ic  ift  rotrfticf)  oon  (Sdjtoendfetb  oerfafjt,  oljne 
Angabe  be§  Drte§  unb  3afjre§  in  Quart  erfefjienen. 

10.  Soffner  uses  it  in  his  @efd)td)te  ber  Reformation  in  ©cfjlefien,  as 
authority  for  the  first  part  of  his  statements  concerning  Naumburg  a.  Q. 
pp.  291,  292. 

It  is  not  however  so  rare  as  formerly  supposed :  Berlin  K.  B. ;  Breslau 
U.  B.;  Goslar  G.  B.;  Heidelberg  U.  B. ;  Zwickau  B.  B.  etc.,  have  copies. 

IX.  The  letter  consists  of  two  parts:  Part  I  extends  from  %h— 2ltjb 
and  contains  the  summary  of  the  address.  Part  II  begins  on  $ijb  and  con- 
tinues to  the  end.  It  is  the  new  matter,  and  may  be  the  outline  of  the  pro- 
posed second  conference.  In  the  preparation  of  this  document  Schwenck- 
feld doubtless  employed  an  amanuensis  both  on  account  of  facilitating  its 
public  reading  to  so  large  a  number  of  hearers,  and  to  avoid  a  break 
in  the  impression. 

X.  This  missive  exhibits  a  growing  use  of  Scripture  quotation.  1.  Many 
of  the  citations  are  a  full  or  a  free  use  of  Luther's  version.  2.  Others  are 
an  adaptation  of  the  sense  of  the  passage  to  the  occasion.  3.  Some  are 
his  own  rendering.  4.  The  spelling  ($alatf)ern  and  SEf)intotf)eo  indicate  access 
to  some  pre-Lutheran  reprints;  possibly  that  of  Koburger,  1483. 


B. 


©(^n  rtnöhcfeflf  ütiö 
ttpnetiis&ts  Stent 
fetten  earner  tion 

Scbwmcfjvlt  M  bteClojTer  ^urtg, 

»jes  ße  fidj  teiget 

jcyt  E)Äf«rt  (oHoi/  »rtt>  wie  ftcbea 
CloflerMkns  rtedjfrf^ofttxö 

efee«  raod)«r) . 
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en  eblen  tu§mtxfyd)tn  |  Smtgfraroen1  berfamlet  t)m  ©(öfter  gut  |  9?aran* 
bnrgf2  (Safoar  @<$toen<f  Ifelbt  t>on  Offig. 

9 


15 


10 


5 


OTLI|df)e  gnab  t>nb  fribe  tyn  |  ett>ren  ge* 
ttJtffen  /  *outt|tftfj  id)  endf)  oon  got  |  bem 
tmter  md  tmferem  |  fjerren  Sljefu  ßrjrifto  / 1 
(£b(en3  tngentretjcljen  |  gwtftigen  lieben 
inng|fraroen  /  Warf)  bem  |  id)  ne^ft  / 
e^lid^en  meinen  freunben  §u  gefallen/ 
bet)  end)  geroeft  |  btm  /  tjab  idfj  ba  felbft 
auff  beger  tmb  bt)t  /  fo  fcriel  mt)r  @ot  | 
bie  get)t  gnab  öerlirjen  /  etyn  (££)riftlid)e 
ermanung4  an  euc§  |  alien  gettjan  /  alz 
nemlicf)  /  ttrie  etm  rec^t  (£f)riftlicrj  (eben 5 1 
tmb  roejen  nidf)t  fterje  t)nn  enfferlicrjem 
f d)et)n /  glerjfneretj /  |  menfdf)ttcf)er  fatjnnge/ 
ober  oertraraen  eigener  mere!  /  SBnb  |  alfo 


folgenbe  nic^t  gebnnben  fet)  an  ftette 6  /  §et)t  /  ftetjber  /  per|fonen  /  fpetjfe  /  tmb 
ber  g(et)d)en  /  @nnber  ba§  e3  ftefje  t)nn  |  bent  einigen  oertraraen  t)nn  ©ot  / 
bnrtf)  ba§  erfentntS  8e|fn  (Sf)rifti  /  meltfjeä  nn  ber  rjet)üge  getjft  au§>  bem  gerjora 

20  lond  I  oletjffigem  nacf)tracf)ten  be£  ©ottlidjen  mortis  anhebet  |  pgeberen  t)nn  tm* 
fern  I)er£en  /  £)a§  benne  roerjtter  bet)  tm£  |  mircft  t>eracf)tttnge  ber  tuertet  /  bemp* 
fnnge  ber  tufte  /  tob|tnnge  onfer§  f(et)fcrje§  /  tmb  bie  tmgefelfdjte  brüberlicfje  |  Hebe 
gegen  tmferm  neljften  /  bie  ba  et>n  erfnlümg  ift  be§  ganzen  ge)ei$e£b  /  mie 
©.  $anl7  faget.  8a  bie  felbige8  tt)ut  nid)t§>  |  »ergebend  /  oertreget  atte§  /  ^offet 

25  atte§  /  bntbet  /  mtb  fndfjt  |  gar  nid)t£  be§  t)f)renc.  8dfj  f)ab  aucfj  aU  benne  ge= 
fagt  true  |  et)n  foldfj  raefjen  itjnnber  g(eid)  fo  root  anfterfjalb  al§  t)n|nerfjaKb  be§ 
ctofter§  gefetjn  mag!  /  nocr)  bem  bie  ctofter  alte  |  gemetmigfttcr)  oon  ber  erften 
anff axunge  /  aU  icp  bofnr  |  Ijafte  /  finb  apgettritf)en  /  tmb  t)n  etjnen  (anttern 
mißbrauch  |  geraten.  £)err)atben  follen  end§  t)n  emern  geraiffen  bie  men|ftf)lid(jen 

30  fatmngen  tmb  gelnbbe  gar  nichts  t)rren  nocfj  |  oorbinben  /  SDammb  ba§  folcf)£  gur 

1  So  called  from  their  vow  of  virginity;  it  did  not  however  exclude  widows.  Modern 
usage  calls  them  sisters.  2  Naumburg  on  the  Queis.  3  Many  of  the  daughters  of 
noble  families  were  in  this  convent.  The  term  does  not  exclude  the  thought  of  virtuous 
quality.  4  naQaxhrjGis  rather  than  vov&eaia  =  exhortatio;  becomes  a  technical 
term  in  homiletics.  5  cf.  Doc.  VII,  Ed.  1.  93tjb  ein  redjt  ©ucmgeltfd)  (Srjriftlid) 

leben.  6  cf.  9liiijib;  cf.  Doc.  VII,  33  iij-  7  Five  times  he  is  called  Saint,  once  only 
without  the  title.   No  other  apostle  is  so  designated.       8.  cf.  Doc.  VII,  21  ij. 


a.  Gal.  3 2  rj  |£  axoijg  niaieoyg.  Luth.,  obbev  buret)  bie  brebtget  öom  glaroben.  cf.  Iloffmann 
p.  20.        b.  Rom.  1310.         c.  1  Cor.  13  Note  oWe§  omitted  after  bulbet,  by  printer? 
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fetigfetjt  öorc  tmnottin  |  mtb  bie  getubbe  §0  one  funbe  nicfjt  mögen  gehalten  mer  ben 
oor  gote  nid)t%  gelten.   3dj  fonbe  audf)  nid)t  glenben  |  ba§  etm  fold)  mej^en 
(metcr)e£  (Sfjttftu§  ÜDtat.  15.  tmno|e  |  a btertft 1  fjetyft)  ber  erften  angeber  tmb 
ftiffter  met)nnng  tmb  |  ttntte  gemeft  mer  /  ©onber  t)f)r  fotlt  baranff  trauten  / 
ba§  I  t)f)t  buret)  erfentni£  be3  göttlichen  mortem  et)n  gnt  getöi]  fen  tin  emren  5 
^er^en  mottet  ausrichten  /  tmb  be£  ctoftertejben§  feltdfttdj  noct)  bent  trügen 
Ghtcmgelio  lernen  gebrauchen.    @&  ift  and)  t> on  mir  ange^etjget  /  tote  mot  e§  | 
fetm  mochte  /  ba§  t)l)r  göttlicher  raerjge  au£  bem  clofter  |  ginget  /  @o  molt  id) 
boct)  euch  aßen  treuttct)  geroten  r)a|bert  /  ba§  t)t)r  guuor  emern  getjft  mot  prüffet 
ünb  bemeret/  |  ob  er  au3  gotte  merb  xmd  ntcrjt  oon  ber  melt  /  anff  ba§  nod)  10 
mal£  übet  ntctjt  erger  mnrbe/  benn  ber  get)ft  bi§er  mett  ift  |  emt  liftiger  fdfjalcf/ 
onb  fan  fidf)  gar  be^enbe  fcf)mt)nben  |  t)n  einen  enget  be§  Iicr)te^.  2.  dorin.  11. c 
1  @otc^§  haö  id)  ange|et)get  /  nict)t  barumb  ba§  idt)  |  gerne  motte  (menfdj* 
ticker  metjfje)  t)r  ferner  Suncfframen  |  orfadje  geben  au£  bem  ftofter  fcugifjen  / 
ober  and)  bartm|ne  %\x  bleiben  /  ©onber  bte  meit  id)  ermercft  /  ba3  tifjr  ernte  j  15 
fromme  dfjriftltcfye  prtorhme  t)abt  (fo  ttil  mir  bemnft)  bte  bo  |  ift  oon  gntten 
gemiffen  /  etme  liebt)aberinne  be£  göttlichen  |  mortis  onb  Gmangetij  /  t)ot  mid) 
gebannt  /  e§  mer  fetm  |  oorgteictjen  mit  euch  /  ben  ba§  (Suangeliuw  teg  lid)  ge= 
pre|bigt  mirt/onb  alien  anbern  clofter  inncfframen  tjn  bifem  |  lanbe  Serbien2 
bte  benn  fold)§  lebenbigen  morteS  nod)/  \  mit  groffem  fcfjaben  tjtjrer  feten  20 
entperen  muffen. 

l&arumb  §ab  id)  emer  priorimte  rm  emer  alter  gegen|(5lij)mert  ermanet,  (&tjb) 
anff  ba§  fie  eudf)  motte  regieren  noch  ber  |  liebe  /  nict)t  gencttiget  /  fnnber  fefli* 
miltig  Onb  au3  generjgjtem  gemntte  /  nid)t  al3  etjne  t)trfct)erttine  ober  eucfj  [ou- 
ter I  ba§  fie  t)n  alien  tngenten  onb  fenffte  mer  emer  fnrbtlbea  imd  |  meljr  an*  25 
hitte  end)  §u  oben  t>n  ben  gottlidjew  geboten  /  benne  |  leren  ber  menfdjen  ,  ©3 
ift  fnr  mor  lernte  gemotzt3  fo  |  ftarcf  /  fie  mu£  nod;  bem  crfentm*  ber  gotfc 
lichen  marfjetjt  |  mermen. 

1. 14.  t)X  ferner  is  noteworthy;  it  is  either  printers'  mistake  for  ijrfctiitcr  =  tjrfenteijner 
(cf.  tjrgete^ne,  2ltjb),  he  having  overlooked  the  sign  of  abbreviation,  or  r  in  nr  is  mie- 
reading  of  original  e  so  that  Schwenckfeld  must  be  supposed  to  have  written  gelegner 
(or  tycfetmer?);  as  to  ie  fein  (ullus),  represented  variously  by  iedjein,  iefcm,  idictn,  Sein, 
t)d)ein,  t)fein,  see  Weinhold  mhd.  Grammatik  §  492.      1.16.  gutten  for  gutter?  cf  LS 


1  cf.  Doc.  VII,  S8b.  2  cf.  Doc.  VII,  (Süj  föteßen;  Ed.  2.  (i'>  (Sdjteften.  8  Cyp.  Ep.  ad 
Jubaianum  p.  326  Basil.  1521  [Frob.]:  Promde  frustra  quidam,  qui  ratione  vmcuntwr, 
consuetudinem  nobis  oppotiunt,  quasi  consuetudo  maior  sit  veriiaic,  auf  //<<//  fun-it  m 
spiritalibus  sequendum,  si  melius  fuerit  d  sancto  spiritu  rm  latunt.  And  ad  Fompeium 
[Firmilianum]  pp.  335,  336 :  Nam  consuetudo  sine  reritafe,  retnstas  crroris  est:  propter 
quod  relicto  errore  sequamur  vcritatem.  cf.  jReit  Xnifitmn-:-,.  BOcking  Batten]  W.  661. 
cf.  Doc.  VII,  Kijb. 


a.  Matt.  15°,  cf.  Lk.  17».    b.  Jo.  842  etc.    o  '2  ('or.  11      i.uih.  berfhOti         .1.  1  Pet  :« ' 
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1  Qn  bem  f)ab  id)  audfj  end)  alle  ermattet  /  bie  elbtiften  |  erftlid)  /  bag  fie 
ber  hingen  blobicfetjt  roag  trotten  nad£)ge|ben  t»nb  bebenden  /  rote  fie  audfj  etroatt 
ittngf  ferjtt  getoeft  /  |  2)ie  iungen  /  bag  fie  rootben  nad)  bem  befell)  ©ottte  /  bag  | 
atlter  efjren/ tmb  fo  tyfnt  ©ort  mer)r  gnabe  mtt  oerftanbe  |  beg  (£uangetij  gegeben/ 
5  bte  felbtgen  (Sfjriftli^  tmb  mit  |  gute  tmtrjerroerjfen  /  etine  ber  anbern  Burbe  tjetffen 
tragen  /  |  $lfo  rourbet  tjfyx  bag  gefetje  (Sfjrtfti  erfüllen  /  £)enn  fo  fid)  |  rjrgmtetyne 
tieffe  bfmcfen  fie  roefrc  etroag  /  ftjntemat  fie  bod)  |  nidjtg  ift  /  bie  betrüge  fid) 
fetber  /  roie  ^ßautug  fcr)retibet  gun  |  (Maseru  am  fed)ftena.  $ur|umb  id;  t)ab 
euer)  gebeten  /  |  bag  rjfrc  trntfjernanber  tjnn  alter  liebe  tmb  et)ttigfet)t  leben  | 

10  rooltet  /  Sßieroot  aber  big  tjnn  ftoftern  fet^am  ift  /  (So  |  roott  id)  mid)  bod) 
oertroften  /  bag  @56tticr)e  roort  rour|be  ber  maffen  eroer  t)er£  erneroern  /  auff  bag 
euer)  bag  iodj  |  ßtjrifti  fettffte  /  tmb  fetme  bürbe  tregtier)  fetmb  modjte  /  SDajmit 
r>r)r  (atg  bie  bet)  benen  bag  (&6tlid)t  roort  angefangen  |  gu  prebigen)  alien  an* 
bern  floftern  /  tmn  (Sl)riftticr)er  liebe  |  gut  ejrempet1  mochtet  furtragen.  Stuff  bag 

15  and)  ber  fpruer)  |  3ot)annig  am  bretjt^e^enben  önttjer  euer)  erftlict)  erfüllet  |  rourbe/ 
atfo  lauttent  /  Sieben  finbtein  (fpricr)t  (^t)rtftu§)  |  elm  nero  gebott  geb  id)  end)  / 
bag  tyfjr  euer)  outer etmanb er  |  liebet  /  roie  idf)  eucf)  getiebet  fjabe.  £)abety  roirb 
t)eberman  ernennen  bag  tjfjr  metjne  iunger  fetyt  /  fo  t)f)r  liebe  tmteret)nattjber 
l)abetc. 

20       f  £)ifg  alteg  lieben  iungfraroen  fjab  id)  /  roie  root  mit  |  mefjr  roorten  gerebt 
(ba  id)  bet)  end)  roar)  ob  nu  @ott  |  oon  eroigfetyt  burcr)  fernen  t)et)tigen  getjft 
(%ii\)  fold)  roort  |  tmn  eroer  tjer£  gefencfet  Ijat/ift  mtjr  nict)t  oon  nottett  gu  roiflfen  / 
SDennoefj  roil  id)  otetjfftg  bitten  /  @5ott  roolbe  ferjrt  |  roort  nicf)t  oergebeng  auf* 
gerjn  taffen  /  %lad)  bem2  er  and)  |  gufaget  bnxd)  ben  Sßropfjeten  ©faiam3  am 

25  55.  bag  eg  nrjtn|mer  roirb  tebigf  gu  tjtmt  fommend. 

f  3d)  bitte  and)  bag  met)ne  rebe  /  tin  eroer  aller  oerfam|tung  getrau  / 
fetjner  an  tjfjrem  gemutte  rootbe  öerte|ung  |  ober  befefjroerung  brengen.  £>enn 
eg  t)r)e  uterine  memtung  |  geroeft  /  ©internal  id)  (Srjrifttitfjer  roetife  bar^u  berufft  | 
roarb  /  end)  alien  tjnn  eroren  geroiffen  mit  bem  @6tttic^en  |  roorte  gu  troften. 

30  Stuff  ba§  t)f)r  tnd)  fetber  lernet  erfennen  /  |  Onb  bie  ü^pideöt  ber  roertt  and; 
root  gu  ^er|en  nehmet  /  |  3)ife  eroer  befc^roerunge  (fo  e§  aber  befd^tt)eritng  ift) 
at|te§  nad)  bem  et)nfprec^en  ©ottig  /  big  gu  fetjner  ge^t  gebuljbidlic^  t)ttn 
S^rifto  onferm  ^ erlaub  pertragen. 

H  ®ieroet)t  id)  aba  oon  etlichen  aug  erorem  mittet  tinn  |  meinem  abfd^et)be 

1.  7.  betrüge  misprint  for  Betrüget.      1.  29.  end;  alten  trö[ten,  aßen  mistake  for  aKe? 


i  cf.  Doc.  VII,  SBtj.       2  ^  tern  =  ba.       3  cf.  Doc.  VII, 


a.  Gal.  6  2,  3.  Cod.  Tep.  Sjun  (Mattjew;  Mentel,  c.  1466  51t  ben  ©aEatern;  Koburger,  1483 
ben  ©atat^ern;  Luth.,       ben  ^atatern;  Zürich  like  Luth.     b.  Matt.  1129,  30.      c.  Jo.  13  33-35. 
d.  Is.  55  n,  his  own  version? 
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6t)tt  ctngerebt  /  eud)  toibberumfc  Beifügen  /  mtb  ob  id;  btf§tnd  perfonfttf)  Bet} 
eud)  ntdfijt  fetin  |  modfjte  /  SGSotbe  id)  bod)  au3  £§riftlicfjer  üek  end)  bur!d)  bi* 
fd)ret)ben  meaner  getanen  ermanung  freunbt(id)  |  erinnern  /  auff  ba§  "cjfyc  ünn 
etuern  fjertjen  getroft  tnerbet  /  |  tmb  tjm  tebenbigen  glatnBen  auff  ben  rechten 
grunbt  3e|fum  (Sf)riftum  ntodjt  guuor  tool  erfcatoeta  »erben  /  tmb  |  roiffen  bag  tjfjr  5 
@ottt§  tempel  fet)t  /  tmb  ba§  ber  getjft  got|ti§  tyntt  end)  tt)cmeb  /  ber  ttmrbe  eud) 
benn  tool  lernen  ttm§  |  tjfjr  tfjun  ober  laffen  foftet. 

f  ©o  fefjet  nu  gu  lieben  iungffratnen  /  bag  tyr)r  furftd^'ttgUct)  raanbelt  tjnn 
biefer  Bofen  get)t  /  nid)t  nad)  ben  lüflten  be§  fletifd^  /  fonber  nad)  bent  getifte 
at§  finber  ($ot|ti£.c   Xxafytzt  mit  fletjffe  nadj  bem  (356tücf)en  tourt  /  toel|d)e3  10 
ba  tft  etin  einige  fpetjfe 1  ber  feelen.    Stuff  ba£  baffetbige  |  nicfjt  atfetjne  tjnn 
etoren  o^ren  ober  ntunbe  rattmt  fjak  /  |  funber  and)  tint  fjerijen  Mefibe  /  £a  burd) 
t)^r  erfennen  mu|get  /  ba§  bie  (££)riftlid)e  fret>r)et)t2  /  etjne  fretj^etjt  bes  getjfte^  /| 
tmb  nid)t  be3  f(et)fd)e§  ift  /  t)nb  ntacfjt  ben  ntenfdjen  nacf)  |  bem  letjbe  tjberman 
bienftlid)  t)nb  tmtertfjan.  SDarumb  |  fetjt  tmteretmanber  audj  tmtertljan  mm  ber  15 
fordete  @ot]ti3ä  /  Saft  aKe§  ttuberBelfen  (fo  fern  tyt)t  tmn  eroern  gerotffen  |  ßütj  2Utj 
ö&et  ben  ©otltdjen  Befelf)  bnuerftrieft  bleibet)  anfielen.  |  Saft  fetjn  fatol  gefdjroefc 
au§  erorem  munbe  gef)en  t)nb  |  bem  furroi^  gebt  nitfjt  ramm  /  benn3  e*  ift 
ntdt)t  aEe§  gottt  |  ba§  ba  fdjone  glet)ffet  /  barumb  tyüttet  end)  fur  tmnfifcen  /  j 
tm^etytigen  gefprerfjen  /  ©unber  rebet  unterefinanber  t>on  |  bem  ruorte  ©otti§i  20 
ba§  ba  nullify  gur  befferung  ift6.   Serjnet  fingen  bie  beutfefjen  pfalmen  dnb 
fp^tet  mit  Iobgefen|gen  bem  rjerren  tmn  erorem  fjert$enf  tmd  munbe  /ba§  nfir 
roi|ffet  raa£  rjfyr  bettet  /  $nb  roie  t)tet  beffelben  eroer  getjft  er|trageu  fan  y  fiafrt 
adjtung  auff  bie  roorte  /  Braudjt  ber  fel|bigen  t)nn  üerftenbtüdjer  fpradjeu.  Saft 
eucf)  bie  bofe  aft|be  geroon^etjt  be§  Onuerftanbt§  önb  gcdetfpU§  gar  ni  dfjtc-  26 
t)rren/önb  traget  bod)  tjnn  beme  ba§  ©reu^e  ©!)rifti  / 1  ba8  anber  Koftet  bie 
nod)  tmdjriftlidfj  fet)n/eud)  rourben  |  barburc^  t?eriacr)en  /  @o  t)f)r  burdj  ba§ 
©6ttlidt)e  roort  /  |  roetc§§  alle  bing!  öerneroert  /  neroerung 4  /  roie  fie  c3  nennen 
t)^ren  aUben  mipreud^en  entgegen  /  auffridjtet.    §abt  t)^r  |  adjtnngc  barouff 
ba§  euer)  äffe  bingf/nacr)  @.  ^aul§  |  ermanung / befferltdj  fetyn8  (Sib5  ber  ge 
fenge  nidr)t  fo  oie(  roejreu  /  al%  be§  oorigen  onuerftenbtlidjeu  getyfttofen  gemür 
mel§6)  ba§  foldt)e  nur  ge^en  au§  etjnem  gtetobigen / auff|rtc§tigen  ^er|en.  2o: 

1. 1.  ob,  if  correct,  must  be  concessive;  but  is  it  not  rather  mistake  for  ob1  =  ober? 
See  G.      1. 11.  Period  for  comma  after  feelen.  cf.  1202(J.      l.  17.  bbet,  misprint  for  öfter. 


1  cf.  Doc.  VII,  5liib.  2  Luth.  SSon  ber  gteitjeit  eineS  E^riftenmen[c^en:  Sin  S^ripenraenf^ 
ift  ein  bienftöar  ^nedjt  aller  2)tugc,  uub  jebermann  Untertan  [Ed.  Walch].  ;!  Wander,  mb 
Gold,  47.  JLwrea  crcdas,  quaecunque  nitcsccrc  ccrnis.  4  cf.  Doc.  VII.  50  ij.  :>  8ft  =  ob, 
tuenn  auc^.  6  cf.  Doc.  VII,  9luijb.  7  As  the  apodosis  begins  with  So,  b  oomma 
instead  of  the  full  stop  (cf.  p.  122  1.8)  would  be  required  by  modern  punctuation 


a,  Eph.  220,22,  b.  1  Cor.  3  «*•.  c.  Eph.  5  i-r>.  Wj  Rom.8*»K  d.  Eph.  6ai.  e.  Epl 
f.  Eph.  6».      g.  1  Cor.  142«. 
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wirb  ber  get)ft  ©otti§  end)  aeugfniS  |  geben  /  baä  e§  ba§  war^afftige  (ob  ©ottt§ 
fet)  /  wetcp  at|fo  tton  end)  gejcfjen  würbe  t)nn  bem  get)fte  tmb  ber  war$et)ta. 

1  gürd£)tet  end)  fur  fetjnem  menfdjen  /  er  fet)  gtet>cf)  p  |  SRome  ober  an* 
ber§mo  /  wie  fjodj)  er  t)tnmer  fur  ber  wertet  |  mag  angeferjen 1  werben  /  wenn 

5  ©otti8  ret)dj2  ift  nicfjt  twn  I  btfer  teertet.  3of)an.'l8b.  @g  fümpt  and)  nid&t 
mit  euffer|ftd)en  geberben,  ßuee  17c.  ®ur|umb  /  Wa3  i£)od)  ift  tmter  |  ben 
menfdjen  /  ift  et)n  grewel  fur  ©otte.  £uce  16 d.  SRidjtet  |  t)f)r  all  etoer  facfjen 
nad)  ber  lere  tmb  bem  ejempel  tmferg  |  ertofer§  8f)efu  (£f)rifti/fo  fünbt3  t$r 
nid)t  feien  /  ber  tm§  |  benn  §uuor  fur  folder  üerfurung  gnugfam  gewarnet  tjat  | 

io  onb  gefprodjen.    9#attf).  24 e.   SBenn  t$r  fet)en  werbet  ben  |  wüften  grewel  / 
bauon  gefaget  ift  burdj  ben  $ropl)eten  |  Daniel  /  ba§  er  ftef)t  an  ber  f)et)tigen  fteljt. 
(2liiij)  2Ber  ba§  lift  |  ber  merefe  barauff  /  fo  benn  tjemanbt  gu  eud)  wirb  fagen.  |  @if)e  f)ie 
ift  £f)rtftu£/ober  ba/  fo  folt  t)l)r3  nid)t  gtewkn.  |  £)enn  e£  werben  fatfdje  Triften 
tmb  falfdje  proptjeten  |  auffftetjn  /  tmb  groffe  getjcrjen  tmb  ttmnber  tfjun  /  ba§  üer*| 

15  füret  werben  tjnn  ben  tyrtfjumb  /  wo  e§  muglid)  were  /  and)  |  bie  auferwelten. 

f  2lu§  biefen  Haren  Worten  ßrjrifti  mügen  wt)r  Iet)d^|te  nu  §u  tmfem 
gelten  erfennen/wer  bife  geweft  tmb  nod)  |  l)ewtige§  tage§  fetjn  /  at§  nemücf) 
bie  tmferm  f)errn  (£fjrifto  |  etm  fetjn  Welt  ret)d)  fjaben  auff  gerichtet  /  l)odj  etjnljer 
faren  /  |  tmb  fidj  fur  bie  fjerjlige  Sfjriftlidje  ürd)e  ausgeben.   8a  |  fie  wollen 

20  ftracfä  bafur  gehalten  fetm  /  tmb  fjaben  t)f)re§  |  gefallend  /  wiber  bife  flare  ftmtdje/ 
bie  feligfetjt  ber  men|fd)en  an  ftette 4  /  fpetjfe  /  flet)ber  /  ^erjt  /  toerfonen  gebunben/ 
SDa|mit  fie  eigene  gebott  /  ba§  gewiffen  gu  öerftriefett  /  gemalt  J)aben  /  bie  felben 
J)6ct)er  ergaben /benn  bie  gebott  ($ot|ti§5.  %l%  bie  ba  tjfjrem  Wefen  leben  tmb 
lere  gan|  gu  wib|ber  tmb  entgegen  fet)n.  SBon  folgen  menfdjen  faget  ©.  |  ^aul 

25  X^imo.  4.f  fo  flar  ba§  wir3  and)  gretiffen  mochten /|  alfo.  £)er  get)ft  faget 
beutlicf)  /  ba§  tjnn  ben  testen  ^etytten  |  werben  etttd^e  üon  bem  gtawben  abetre* 
tf)en/tmb  an^an| gen  ben  tjrrigen  gestern  /  onb  leren  ber  teuffei  /  burd)  bie  fo  | 
rjnn  gtetyjsneret)  lugenreber  fet)n  tmb  brantfjmat  tmn  tjfjren  |  gewiffen  fyaben  / 
onb  oerbieten  e^eüd^  ^u  werben  /  önb  gu  |  met)ben  bie  fpe^fe  bie  (Sott  geferjaffen 

30  ^at  ^une^men  mit  |  bantffagung  ben  gtewbigen  /  önb  benen  bie  bie  wart)et)t  | 
erlennet  ^aben. 

1.  11.  One  might  be  inclined  to  conjecture  that  fteJ)t  is  misprint  for  ftett;  cf.  ftette  1.  22; 
but  cf.  Luth.,  ba§  er  fteljt  an  ber  Ijetyltgen  fteet. 

i  cf.  Doc.  VII,  2)ttjb.  2  cf.  Doc.  vil,  93itijt>.  3  ffittbt  =  fönnt;  ber  goes  with 
benn  quippe  qui;  we  would  expect  now-a-days  ba  er  or  benn  er;  there  is  some  looseness 
of  expression,  as  $jr  (and  not  $eju)  is  the  next  preceding  word  to  refer  to  the  rela- 
tive; the  proper  reading  would  be  bie  i$r  benn  getoarnet  jet)t,  inbem  er  getyrodjen. 

4  cf.  %\         5  As  to  period  for  comma  cf.  121»  and  1236 

a.  Jo.  423,24.  D.  Jo.  1836.         c.  Lk.  1720.         d.  Lk.  16  15.         e.  Matt.  24 15.  23,  24, 

cf.  Dan.  926,27;  1*211.  Luth.:  (Sljrtftenn  1520;  (Sljriftt  1522.  f.  1  Tim.  41-3.  Cod.  Tep.: 
%^motl)eo;  Mentel,  c.  1466:  &Ejtymotfjeo ;  Koburger,  1483:  SI)tmot^eo;  Luth.:  STtmotfjeon. 
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f  9ht  ift  öon  notten  gemeft  öon  roegen  ber  aujjcrtüel|ien  /  ba§  folcr)  rotber* 
d^rifttf cf) 1  regiment  tmb  öolcf  fur  bem  |  tungften  tage /buret)  bag  g6tltcr)e  roort 
offenbart  raurbe  / 1  tote  and)  ©.  ^aul  2.  £f)effa.  2.a  faget  /  bag  ber  itingfte  |  tag 
nicr)t  fümpt  /  e£  fet)  benn  /  ba§  guuor  ber  abfaU  queme  / 1  tmb  offenbart  werbe 
ber  menfcr)  ber  funbe  /  onb  ba§  Itnbt  |  ber  oerterbunge  /  ber  ba  ift  erjn  ruiber*  5 
roertiger  /  onb  fid)  ert)e|bet  ober  alte£  ba§  @ott  ober  (Sortis  bienft  rjetjft.  2ttfo  | 
bag  er  fict)  fc|et  tjnn  ben  temoet  ®otti§  aU  etjn  ©ott/mtb  |  gibt  fidfj  fur /er 
ferj  @ott /  £>amit  ift  gemiälicr)  etjnem  oon  |  ($ott  erleuchten  menfctjen  gnugf  ge*  ßliitj) 
faget /eg  barff  fet)tt  ni|cr)t  met)r. 

f  2luff  bag  tjfrr  aber  folcf)e§  atteS  fterer  fetjen  Onb  erjfennen  moctjt  /  lieben  10 
iungfraroen  /  ift  entließ  merjn  tretoer  |  ratjt  /  roolt  euer)  nicr)t§  kfctjroeren  laffen  / 
Onb  etjnen  from|men  taoffern  man 2 /ber  ba  gelert/beg  allterg  onb  gutter  ge= 
toiffen  toer  /  t)t)e  beffer  Beftellen  /  roelctjer  euct)  tegXic^  tmn  |  emrem  Gonuent  emie 
lection3  aug  <&.  ^ßaul  Onb  ben  ^ro|pt)eten  (efe/Onb  mit  t)et)liger  f grifft  au§* 
(egete 4  /  bamit  t)t)r  |  auffg  fcrjleronigfte  oorn  met)rer  terjl  gum  grunbtltcrjeu  er*  lfi 
fentnig  ber  ($6ttlicr)en  marrjetjt  mocfjt  fommen  /  onb  atg  |  benn  ewer  leben  nacfj 
bem  willen  ©ottig  /  ben  rotjr  alterjne  |  aug  ber  fctjrifft  erlernen  /  mit  guttem 
grunbe  onb  gegriffen  |  anftellen  onb  oerbrengen.   ©onft  leget  oon  eudj  attc 
bit|terfet»t  /  grrjnm  /  onb  gorn  /  gefdjrerj  md  lefterung  fet)  feme  oon  |  euct)  /  fantpt 
aller  bo§t)et)t  /  ©etrt  aber  onteretmanber  freunbjlicr)  /  t)erfeticr)  /  $ub  oevgebet  etjuer  ao 
ber  anbern  /  auct)  fonft  |  rjberman  /  gtetjd)  roie  ©ott  euct)  oergebeu  t)at  nit 
(£f)rifto.b 

f  Söottet  bifg  merjn  fdjretjben  /  ber  maffen  rm'e  eg  gejfcf)icf)t  /  bag  ift  mm 
©t)rtftüd^er  Hebe  onb  gutter  auffricr)ti|ger  metmung  /  t>on  mtjr  annehmen  2)erai 
©Ott  raet)g/bag  |  ict)  etm  fjertjlicr)  mittetjbung  /  toie  benn  billig /onb  erbarmen  2f> 
mit  euer)  allen  getragen  r)abe/2öit  auef)  mict)  fo  üiel  |  muffigen /too  xfyi  eg 
aber  begert/bag  ict)  t)nn  (Stjrifto  3e|fu  onferem  einigen  trofter/  fonffttg  gu  eudj 
fetbeft  fom|men  moctjte.  ©ottig  gnabe  fet)  mit  euer)  allen,  bittet  aurfj  |  fur 
mict)  armen  funber.  5lmen. 

1.  13.  t$e  beffer  for  tyfje  eljr  tyfje  beffer.      1. 15.  niedrer  misprint  for  mefjren?      1.  20.  eiltet 
for  etyne. 


1  This  entire  passage  describes  the  Antichrist.  2  cf.  Doc.  VII,  2)ijb.  :i  Tin1 

lections  here  proposed  are  not  the  prescribed  selecia  or  coHtinuata  of  the  Church's 
lectionary,  but  are  free  and  informal.  St.  Paul  and  the  Prophets  are  however  sug- 
gested, because  among  the  New  Testament  writers  the  apostle  gave  the  readiest  key 
to  the  system  of  truth,  especially  for  such  doctrines  as  were  most  eogenl  lor  the 
Reformation;  the  prophets  of  the  0.  T.  contain  the  best  Messianic  and  ethical  illu- 
strations; of  course  many  of  the  psalms  were  included  as  prophetic  of  Christ 
4  His  exegetical  principle,  cf.  Doc.  VII,  9titjb;  S8tttib. 


a.  2  Thess.  $3,  I.        b.  Eph.  431,  32. 


c. 


general  letter  and  reminder  addressed  to  the  Sisters 


^  of  the  Convent  at  Naumburg  by  the  honorable  Caspar 
von  Schwenckfeld. 

How  they  shall  conduct  themselves  in  the  present 
changeful  time,  and  how  they  may  profitably  use  the 
cloistral  life  according  to  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit. 


Caspar  Schwenckfeld  von  Ossig  to  the  noble,  highly 
virtuous  Sisters,  gathered  in  the  Cloister  at  Naumburg. 

I  desire  that  divine  grace  and  peace  from  God  the  Father  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  abide  in  your  consciences. 

Noble,  highly  virtuous,  gracious  and  dear  Sisters:  I  was  with  you 
recently  at  the  invitation  of  several  friends,  whose  wish  I  was  glad  to 
gratify.  On  that  occasion,  at  your  own  very  earnest  solicitation,  I  ad- 
dressed you  all  with  a  Christian  exhortation,  according  to  the  measure  of 
grace  vouchsafed  me  at  the  time.  My  theme  was  that  a  true  Christian  life 
in  its  essential  requirements  does  not  consist  in  external  appearance,  nor 
in  any  sort  of  sham,  nor  in  human  enactments,  nor  in  trust  upon  one's 
own  works.  Further,  that,  as  a  logical  sequence,  such  a  life  is  not  bound 
to  place,  time,  vestment,  person,  meats,  and  similar  purely  formal  matter. 
But  quite  the  contrary,  that  it  does  consist  in  the  individual  trust  in  God, 
through  the  experiential  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
now  begins  to  bring  forth  in  our  hearts  from  the  hearing  of  the  divine  Word 
and  the  sedulous  pursuit  thereof.  This  starting  point  produces  the  further 
result  in  us  of  creating  a  contempt  of  the  world,  a  quenching  of  our 
hurtful  desires,  a  mortification  of  our  flesh  and  an  unfeigned  brotherly 
love  toward  our  neighbors  which  as  St.  Paul  says  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law;  and  surely  it  is  this  very  love  which  doth  nothing  in  vain,  which 
beareth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,  and  by  no  means 
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seeketh  its  own.  I  remarked  also  at  that  time  that  such  a  worthy  course 
might,  under  existing  conditions,  be  followed  as  well  outside  of  the  cloister 
as  within;  especially  since  these  institutions  have  universally  departed 
from  their  original  statutes,  unless  my  estimate  errs;  and  they  have  de- 
generated into  a  pure  mass  of  abuses.  Hence  human  enactments  and 
vows  must  not  in  the  least  make  you  err,  nor  create  in  your  consciences 
any  feeling  of  vital  obligation,  for  the  reason  that  such  secular  provisos 
are  not  necessary  to  salvation.  And  surely  vows  of  a  kind  that  cannot 
be  kept  without  sin  can  have  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God.  Nor  could 
I  believe  that  such  a  surface  course  of  action  stigmatized  by  Christ  in 
Matt.  15  as  an  unprofitable  service  was  the  idea  and  purpose  of  the 
originators  and  founders  of  these  institutions.  But  you  ought  to  strive 
for  that  goal  which  rears  a  good  conscience  in  your  hearts,  through  an 
experiential  knowledge  of  the  divine  Word.  In  this  way  you  might  learn 
to  use  the  cloister- life  in  a  very  blessed  fashion,  according  to  the  holy 
Gospel.  I  also  indicated  that  although  it  might  be  good  to  withdraw  from 
the  convent,  if  it  were  done  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  divine  order : 
nevertheless  I  wanted  to  give  you  all  the  faithful  advice  to  first  genuinely 
prove  and  try  this  inciting  spirit:  whether  it  was  of  God  or  of  the 
world,  lest  an  already  existing  evil  might  be  aggravated;  for  the  spirit  of 
this  world  is  a  crafty  rogue;  Satan  can  with  wonderful  alacrity  vanish  and 
fashion  himself  into  an  angel  of  light1,  2  Cor.  11. 

In  my  full  portrayal  of  this  part  of  my  subject  I  did  not  want 
ordinary  and  worldly  considerations  to  lead  you  or  me  astray.  I  desired 
to  avoid  giving  occasion  for  the  withdrawal  of  any  inmate  from  the 
cloister,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  did  I  insist  on  your  remaining  within  it; 
all  the  more  did  I  abstain  from  giving  advice  on  either  side,  because  I 
had  made  a  careful  observation  of  an  important  factor  in  the  solution  of 
this  question;  you  have  a  devotedly  Christian  prioress,  at  least  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes.  Out  of  a  good  conscience  she  has  shown  herself  a 
lover  of  the  divine  Word  and  the  gospel.  Hence  it  occurred  to  me  that 
there  was  actually  no  comparison  between  you,  who  have  the  gospel  daily 
preached  to  you,  and  the  rest  of  the  cloisters  in  the  land  of  Silesia;  for 
they  have  still  to  forego  any  participation  in  this  living  Word,  with  great 
detriment  to  their  souls. 

Consequently,  in  your  presence,  I  charged  her  to  rule  among  you 
according  to  the  law  of  love,  not  of  constraint  but  willingly,  and  of 
a  ready  mind;  neither  as  lording  it  over  you2,  but  making  herself  an 

1  Observe  the  unique  rendering  of  this  passage  by  Schwenckfeld.  >  Here  Sehwenek- 
feld  selects  terms  appropriate  for  his  charge,  from  1  Pet  ö  -  1  which  he  takes  from  the 
early  L.  version.  They  were  expressive,  but  [clbtDtßig  Ultb  0U5  geneigtem  gemttttC  do  not 
quite  exactly  represent  IxovaUos  and  TtQo&vfjuag.  Cf.Bindseil,  and  revised  Gtarman  version 
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ensample  to  you  in  all  virtues  and  in  gentleness.  Further,  I  urged  her 
to  hold  you  close  to  the  practice  of  the  divine  commandments,  rather  than 
the  doctrines  of  men.  It  is  an  assured  fact,  that  there  is  no  custom  so 
powerful,  but  that  it  must  yield  after  the  experiential  knowledge  of  divine 
truth  has  been  acquired. 

In  addition,  I  gave  you  some  more  general  exhortations.  In  the  first 
place,  I  urged  the  older  members  of  the  sisterhood  to  be  somewhat  tolerant 
of  the  buoyant  temperament  of  youth,  and  to  consider  how  they  too  were 
once  young.  The  junior  associates  I  advised  to  honor  age  agreeably  to 
the  command  of  God.  I  desired  those  to  whom  God  had  designedly  given 
a  larger  proportion  of  grace  in  the  understanding  of  the  Gospel,  to  instruct 
the  rest  in  a  Christian  and  kindly  spirit,  and  to  bear  one  another's  burdens 
as  well;  for  in  that  way  you  would  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ.  For  if  any 
one  of  you  thinketh  herself  to  be  something  when  she  is  really  nothing, 
she  deceiveth  herself,  as  Paul  writes  to  the  Galatians,  in  the  sixth  Chapter. 
In  brief,  I  besought  you  to  live  with  one  another  in  all  love  and  unity. 
Now,  although  such  harmony  seldom  exists  in  the  cloisters,  yet  I  fed 
myself  with  the  hope  that  the  divine  Word  would  renew  your  hearts  to 
such  a  degree,  that  you  would  find  the  yoke  of  Christ  easy  aud  his 
burden  light;  and  thus  I  felt,  that  as  you  were  the  first  to  have  the 
divine  Word  preached  in  your  fellowship,  you  might  also  set  an  example 
in  Christian  love  to  the  remaining  cloisters.  I  desired  that  the  saying  in 
Joh.  13.  might  be  antecedently  fulfilled  among  you;  that  passage  reads: 
Little  children  (saith  Christ)  a  new  commandment  I  give  you,  that  ye  love 
one  another;  even  as  I  have  loved  you.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  to  one  another. 

Such,  my  dear  sisters,  was  the  substance  of  my  address  to  you, 
although  I  spoke  at  much  greater  length  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit. 
Whether  God  from  eternity  has  caused  these  words  to  sink  into  your 
hearts  through  his  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  not  needful  for  me  to  know.  And 
yet  I  will  pray  diligently  that  he  may  not  send  forth  his  Word  in  vain; 
all  the  more  since  he  has  promised  such  a  blessing  through  his  Prophet 
Isaiah  in  Chapter  55:  His  message  shall  never  return  unto  him  void. 

I  beg  too  that  the  address  I  made  in  your  full  meeting  may  not 
briüg  any  injury  or  difficulty  to  the  feelings  of  any  of  you.  For  it  was 
unfailingly  my  intention,  since  I  was  called  to  that  duty  wholly  in  a 
Christian  way,  to  solace  you  all  in  your  conscience  by  the  authoritative 
influence  of  the  divine  Word.  By  pursuing  this  method  I  had  in  mind 
that  you  should  learn  to  know  yourselves,  and  should  become  profoundly 
convinced  that  the  insolent  luxuriousness  of  the  world  is  a  repulsive 
thing  which  is  to  be  shunned  within  the  cloister,  as  well  as  without  it- 
This  too  was  in  my  thought,  that  should  there  be  any  grievances  or 
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restrictions  that  seemed  burdensome  to  you,  if  indeed  you  can  ever  consider 
anything  to  be  burdensome  from  a  Christian  standpoint,  you  would  be 
the  more  ready  to  endure  them  patiently  in  Christ  our  Saviour,  in  deference 
to  the  promise  of  God,  until  his  own  good  time  for  deliverance  should 
come. 

At  my  departure  several  of  your  own  number  besought  me  to  visit 
you  again.  Since  I  find  it  impossible  to  meet  your  wishes  in  person  just 
now,  I  desired  to  remind  you  at  least  of  the  exhortation  which  I  delivered 
when  with  you.  Prompted  by  Christian  love ,  I  do  this  now  through  my 
present  letter  which  reveals,  I  hope,  my  good  intention.  My  object  is  to 
solace  your  hearts ;  indeed,  what  could  be  more  encouraging,  than  to  find 
you  anticipating  my  hope,  by  being  already  well  built  upon  the  true  foun- 
dation Jesus  Christ,  through  a  living  faith?  May  you  feel  convinced  that 
you  are  a  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  within  you. 
He  will  teach  you  most  surely,  what  you  ought  to  do  or  to  forbear. 

Now  then  see  to  it,  my  dear  sisters,  that  you  conduct  yourselves 
prudently  in  these  evil  times,  not  according  to  the  evil  desires  of  the  flesh, 
but  according  to  the  Spirit,  as  the  children  of  God.  Strive  diligently  to 
acquire  the  divine  Word,  which  is  the  only  food  for  your  souls.  Take  heed 
that  it  obtain  lodgment,  not  only  in  your  ear  and  in  your  mouth,  but  that 
it  abide  as  well  in  your  heart.  For  if  it  once  have  this  permanent  in- 
dwelling, you  will  be  convinced  through  its  instrumentality  that  Christian 
liberty  is  a  liberty  of  the  Spirit  and  not  of  the  flesh;  and  that  it  is  this 
very  liberty  which  makes  every  one  of  us,  even  in  our  bodies,  the 
servant  and  subject  of  every  one.  Therefore  be  you  also  subject  to  each 
other  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Intermit  all  carping  opposition  to  the 
authorities,  so  long  as  the  interior  regulations  of  the  convent  leave  your 
conscience  unentangled  in  free  obedience  to  the  divine  commandments. 
Let  no  corrupt  speech  proceed  out  of  your  mouth.  Give  prying  curiosity 
no  room,  for  it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters  so  attractively;  hence  guard 
against  useless  and  unseasonable  conversation;  rather  speak  about  the 
Word  of  God  with  one  another;  it  is  that  which  avails  for  our  improve- 
ment. Learn  to  sing  the  German  Psalms,  and  to  play  with  songs  of  praise 
to  the  Lord  in  your  heart,  and  in  your  mouth,  so  that  you  really  com- 
prehend what  you  pray  about.  And  as  far  as  your  spirit  is  able  to  carry 
it  through,  give  heed  to  the  words  themselves;  and  to  this  end  you  must 
use  the  Scriptures  in  an  intelligible  language.  Do  not  let  the  evil  <>U1 
habit  of  ignorance  and  jugglery  make  you  err  in  any  direction.  Yei  1 
pray  that  you  may  carry  the  Cross  of  Christ  bravely  in  this  at  least,  lie- 
cause  other  cloisters,  which  are  still  unchristian,  will  laugh  at  you.  Such 
ridicule  is  inevitable,  if  you  rear  a  new  structure  through  the  divine  Word 
in  opposition  to  their  ancient  abuses.  For  the  Scriptures  renew  all  things. 
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These  opponents  mockingly  deride  this  reformation  as  an  innovation;  but 
let  not  the  sarcasm  disturb  or  hinder  you  from  a  determined  advance. 
Only  take  heed  that  everything  you  thus  attempt  serve  as  an  actual  im- 
provement according  to  St.  Paul's  exhortation;  and  that  such  changes  issue 
only  from  a  believing,  upright  heart.  We  may  take  as  an  instance,  the 
diminution  of  the  services  of  song,  and  the  making  of  these  intelligible. 
The  quality  of  such  an  abbreviated  form  would  be  a  wholesome  substitute 
for  the  previous  incomprehensible  mummery,  so  utterly  destitute  of  any 
spiritual  apprehension  as  it  was.  If  you  fulfill  these  conditions,  then  the 
Spirit  of  God  will  really  bear  you  witness  that  such  an  alteration  in  the 
service  is  the  genuine  way  to  praise  God,  and  this  on  your  part  will  have 
been  made  in  spirit,  and  in  truth. 

Be  afraid  of  no  man,  whether  he  be  at  Rome  or  anywhere  else,  no 
matter  how  high  the  world  may  exalt  him,  since  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  not  of  this  world  Joh.  18  nor  does  it  come  with  observation  Lu.  17; 
in  short  what  is  exalted  among  men  is  an  abomination  before  God  Lu.  16. 
Conform  all  your  affairs  to  the  teaching  and  the  example  of  our  Re- 
deemer, Jesus  Christ,  then  you  cannot  go  wrong,  because  he  has  beforehand 
sufficiently  warned  against  and  spoken  of  such  an  impending  seduction. 
It  is  recorded  in  Matt.  24:  When  therefore  ye  see  the  abomination  of 
desolation,  which  was  spoken  of  through  Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  in 
the  holy  place  (let  him  that  readeth  understand),  then  if  any  man  shall 
say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is  the  Christ,  or,  Here;  believe  it  not.  For  there 
shall  arise  false  Christs,  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  show  great  signs  and 
wonders;  so  as  to  lead  astray,  if  possible,  even  the  elect. 

From  these  clear  words  of  Christ  we  can  readily  recognize  in  our 
times  who  these  false  prophets  were  and  still  to-day  are;  to  wit,  they 
are  the  very  persons  who  have  reared  a  fine  world-kingdom  for  our  Lord 
Christ,  and  conduct  themselves  so  arrogantly,  and  proclaim  themselves  to  be 
the  holy  Christian  Church.  Yes  indeed,  they  want  to  be  regarded  as  such, 
outright;  and  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  and  against  such  perfectly 
clear  declarations,  they  have  bound  the  salvation  of  mankind  to  place, 
meats,  vestments,  time,  persons.  Thereby  they  have  framed  their  own 
commandments  to  entangle  the  conscience,  and  have  elevated  such  human 
enactments  above  the  commandments  of  God;  for  truly  these  divine  ordin- 
ances are  wholly  contrary  and  oppugnant  to  their  system,  life,  and  teach- 
ing. Of  such  insolent  creatures  St.  Paul  speaks  in  Tim.  4  in  terms  so 
explicit  that  we  may  actually  grasp  what  he  avers:  The  Spirit  saith  ex- 
pressly, that  in  later  times  some  shall  fall  away  from  the  faith,  giving 
heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  demons,  through  the  hypocrisy 
of  men  that  speak  lies,  branded  in  their  own  conscience  as  with  a  hot 
iron;  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,  which 
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God  created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  by  them  that  believe  and 
know  the  truth. 

For  the  sake  of  the  elect  it  was  necessary  that  such  an  antichristian 
system  and  people  should  be  revealed  before  the  day  of  judgment,  by  the 
divine  Word,  as  St.  Paul  says,  2  Thes.  2:  For  the  last  day  will  not  be, 
except  the  falling  away  come  first,  and  the  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the 
son  of  perdition,  he  that  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  against  all  that  is 
called  God  or  that  is  worshipped;  so  that  he  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God, 
setting  himself  forth  as  God.  Surely  with  this  enough  is  said;  for  any- 
one enlightened  by  God  no  more  is  required. 

This  entire  matter  you  ought  to  perceive  and  know  more  clearly.  To 
this  end,  my  dear  sisters,  it  is  my  final  and  loyal  advice  that  you  let 
nothing  hinder  you  from  employing  as  your  spiritual  teacher,  a  pious, 
courageous  man,  who  is  learned,  of  suitable  age  and  of  a  good  conscience. 
Indeed  the  sooner  you  do  this,  the  better  it  will  be.  His  duty  should  be 
to  read  to  you  daily  a  lection  from  St.  Paul  and  the  Prophets;  this  he 
should  explain  by  means  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  By  such  a  process 
the  most  of  you  could  attain  quite  speedily  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  divine  truth.  With  this  as  a  basis,  you  could  order  and  spend  your 
personal  life  according  to  the  will  of  God.  For  this  will  of  God  we  learn 
exclusively  from  the  Scriptures;  and  then  both  your  commencement  and 
progress  would  be  well  grounded,  and  be  dominated  by  an  educated  con- 
science. As  to  the  rest,  put  away  from  you  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and 
anger,  let  clamor,  and  railing,  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice: 
and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tenderhearted,  forgiving  each  other,  even 
as  God  also  in  Christ  forgave  you. 

Let  me  beg  you  to  receive  my  letter  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it 
is  written;  I  mean  in  Christian  love  and  with  good  honest  intention.  For 
God  knows  what  a  sincere  sympathy  I  have  for  you,  as  is  indeed  fitting; 
nor  have  I  been  less  moved  with  compassion  for  you  all.  I  am  also  ready 
to  do  my  best  to  come  and  visit  you  again  at  some  future  date,  in  the 
name  of  Christ  Jesus,  our  only  Comforter,  providing  you  really  desire  \no 
to  do  so.  The  grace  of  God  be  with  you  all;  and  do  you  also  praj  for 
me,  a  poor  sinner,  Amen. 
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THE  study  of  such  documents  as  are  printed  in  this  period  particularly, 
involves  a  variety  of  difficulties,  as  is  exemplified  in  this  letter,  a)  The 
authorized  original  is  lost,  b)  Did  the  printer  receive  this  original  or  a 
copy?  If  the  latter,  had  any  changes  been  made  in  it  before  it  came  into 
his  hands  ?  c)  In  any  case,  did  the  printer  follow  his  copy  exactly  ?  The 
inner  history  is  apparently  not  to  be  recovered.  However  much  Grünenberg 
may  have  modified  the  Mss.  of  Luther,  it  is  evident  from  comparisons  of 
the  orthography  of  our  text  with  the  autographs  of  Schwenckfeld  that 
the  alterations  were  inconsiderable  and  for  the  greater  part  consistent  and 
uniform.  We  can  certainly  rely  upon  the  ideas  and  the  language  as 
untouched. 

I.  From  a  general  survey  of  the  writings  of  our  author,  it  is  within 
bounds  to  conclude  that  he  was  persistently  struggling  towards  a  style, 
which  should  be  linguistically  pure  and  general.  This  effort  may  be  per- 
ceived in  the  present  epistle  on  which  we  offer  the  following  observations. 

1.  Certain  peculiar  features. 

The  language  of  this  document  is,  like  that  of  No.  IV,  the  Gemein- 
deutsch of  the  period,  but  tinged  a  good  deal  more,  it  would  seem,  with 
phonetic  and  other  peculiarities,  some  of  which  may  be  unique  with  the 
author,  some  he,  undoubtedly,  shares  with  others. 

Witness  1)  a  for  n  in  ab  121  so. 

2)  e  for  t  in  brettgett  120 27;  fcerbrengen  123 18 ;  cf.  Trebnitzer 

Ps.  28i-2;  404;  7iio. 

3)  t  for  e  in  tnorti§  118  20 ;  119  n  and  the  constant  form  ®otti3. 

Here,  too,  belongs  tmnottht  119  1  and  Ijir* 
gerinne  119  24  (cf.  Trebnitzer  Ps.  93  3 ;  96  *) 
=  §errfd)erin. 

4)  0  for  u  in  tmno|e  119 3.  Observe  also  the  contraction  now 

12315. 

0  for  a  in  a)  ober  for  which  possibly,  by  mistake,  there  is 
printed  ob  for  ob'  121 1. 
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b)  notf)  s=s  nacr),  mhd.  näch;  nod)  bem  118 27 ;  nod) 
bem  fjeUtgen  (Sucmgefto  119 6;  nod)  ber  liebe 
119  23;  notf,  bem  erfcntniS  119 27 ;  nocfmiate 
11910-n. 

bo  11916;  bofur  118 2«;  fur  trior  119 27 ;  r)ot 
119i7;  geroten  119 9. 

5)  6  for  cm,  mhd.  ou,  in  gocfelftrite  121 25. 
6  for  ü  in  fottpg  123 27. 

6)  p  for  o  in  apgerotcfjen  118 2S. 
t  for  b  in  tterterbrntge  123 5. 

7)  the  substitution  of  weak  p.p.  forms  for  the  strong  forms  in 

getoeft  120  2»;  122»  and  fcerufft  120 2». 
fetjn  for  ftnb  121 27 ;  122  ™  (gefetm  for  fein  118 27  which  the 

alem.  shares  with  the  md.). 
the  retention  of  the  old  subjunctive  form  queme  for  fame  123 4. 

8)  the  shortening  rmtrjentcmber  120 9. 

2.  Points  of  contact  with  the  mhd.  period. 

What  we  have  already  observed  in  document  IV,  viz.,  that  there  is 
no  absolute  break  with  the  traditions  of  the  mhd.  period,  holds  good  to 
a  still  larger  extent  of  document  VI,  the  traces  of  the  former  standard  of 
phonetics  and  spelling  being  pretty  evident.  The  mhd.  status  appears 
largely  preserved  in  the  retention  of  the  terminal  endings  of  declension  as 
well  as  conjugation,  the  suffixal  endings  and  spelling,  to  some  extent.  Not- 
able in  this  regard  are  such  forms  as  Befe(r)  121 i7;  nefjft  1187;  uefjften  118 23; 
fe^en  122io;  öerltfjen  118»;  gefcfjidjt  1232*;  fct&unge  118*5;  oeradjtunge  1182i; 
bentpfmtge  ibid.;  mtöfafcunge  118 28 ;  Befcfjtoerange  120 n ;  adfjtungc  12129;  bee* 
terbmtge  123 ß;  priortttne  119 iß-22;  Hc6$aBerbme  119 17;  §irfd)erirote  119 2>;  toertt 
12030;  roerletll82i;  122*;  ba§  gefefee  1206;  furbtlbe  1192*;  bettnellS2*;  119*« 
Note  especially  folgettbe  (consequenter)  118  17  (for  which  Luther  has  fotgenb), 
formed  like  kfjenbe  119 »;  ntdjt  aUetjite  121»;  letzte  122 

As  to  the  vowel  system,  we  note  this:  Although  the  standpoint  of  the 
document  is  undoubtedly  modern,  observable  especially  in  the  lengthening 
of  mhd.  short  vowels  on  the  one  hand,  aud  in  the  shortening  of  mhd.  long 
vowels  . on  the  other,  yet  the  influence  of  the  mhd.  standard  is  still  largely 
felt  and  very  much  in  evidence  on  the  territory  of  t.  Compare  tonus  [ike 
(ere  122  8. 24;  ferettll9  26;  feten  122»;  6ef<§toereti  123»;  entyereti  119«;  Beget 
II810;  fcegert  123  27 ;  gefierben  122<>;  aufcertoetten  123 1  with  the  hardly  differ- 
ing corresponding  mhd.  forms.  Perfectly  in  accord  with  the  mhd.  usage 
is  e  as  umlaut  of  a  in  bentpfmtge  118 2 l— M;  ottgefetfd&te  118**;  ttemttd)  118 
beitoget  11 8 21 ;  erger  119»;  tegtidj)  123  **;  teegtid);  fenffte  1201*;  gefdjtoefe 
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121 17;  gegenroert  119 22  (cf.  mhd.  gegenwerte  on  which  see  Grimm  Wtb. 
IV,  2181);  rotberroerttger  123 5_6.  On  a  par  with  that  are  spellings  like  mi^ 
breudjen  121 29;  gterofrigen  121 32 ;  eufferltdjen  122 6.  This  e  even  appears  as 
umlaut  of  mhd.  ä,  and  so  takes  the  place  of  mhd.  se  in  beroeret  119 10  (=  mhd. 
bewseret);  queme  123 4  (=  mhd.  quseme);  eg  roer  119 18  (=  mhd.  wsere)  etc.  As 
a  consequence,  d  is  not  represented  at  all  in  the  spellings  of  our  document. 

As  to  t,  we  find  the  following  conforming  to  the  mhd.  standard:  (idfj) 
1232«;  roer  . .  lift  122  *2;  *>tl  119>;  gicfetftril*  121 2*;  rotber  122  2<>;  rotber* 
Mm  121 16;  rotberdjrifttfcf)  123 i-2;  roiberroerttger  123*-«;  gibt  123 \ 

ie  appears  regularly  as  the  representative  of  mhd.  ie  (ahd.  io)  in  the 
root  lieft*  occurring  118«;  119";  120 14  etc.;  treffe  120?;  §ie  122 12;  rote  H8  26; 
verbieten  122 29 ;  btenft  123«.  The  shortening  to  t,  met  with  in  anritte  11925-2«, 
is  already  on  record  in  the  md.  of  the  mhd.  period. 

Of  o  the  following  examples  attest  to  the  preservation  of  the  mhd. 
standard:  getrottet  1192?;  121 2*;  root  1215;  rote  root  1202«;  fordfjte  121" 

Mhd.  u  is  preserved  in  funber  118 ";  119";  121 12  (by  the  side  of 
modern  fonber  119  %  mhd.  ü  we  have  still  in  mugütfj  122 ";  fünbt  122». 

As  to  mhd.  ü,  a  direct  descendant  of  mhd.  gedüht  we  have  in  gebcmd)t 
119 18  against  the  modern  umlaut-form  gebcutcfjt.  Some  doubt  might  attach 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  cm  from  the  fact,  which  we  shall  presently  note, 
that  the  umlaut  is  very  sparingly  indicated  in  this  document.  But,  had 
umlaut  been  intended,  it  would  have  been  indicated  by  eu;  see  above. 

3.  Umlaut-designation. 

The  umlaut  of  o  is  expressed  by  6:  ©itttidjen  120 29;  ©otücfjett  121 17 ; 
mod)t  123 16 ;  mochte  123  28  etc.  The  umlaut  of  u  is  designated  either  by 
it  or  fi:  ffimpt  122*;  mügltdj  122";  fönbt  1228;  romttftf)  118*;  bürbe  1205- i2; 
grfatbtltdjen  123". 

But  in  a  large  number  of  instances  there  is  entire  lack  of  any  um- 
laut-designation where  we  should  expect  it.  Witness  @otltdf)e  118 3 ;  gott* 
lieber  1198;  göttlichen  119"- 2ß;  blobtcfet)t  1202;  tmnottin  119*;  mögen  119 1; 
DM  119H;  ÜDer  H924;  12117  (printed  übet  by  mistake);  123«;  furbilbe  1192*; 
rourbet  \fyx  (subj.)  120«;  rourbe  (subj.)  120*i;  120";  121«;  furtragen  120"; 
bafurl222o;  furftcptgurf)  1218;  furroi|  121";  fur  1223-7. 9. 19 ;  1237;  erfüllen 
120«;  erfüllet  120";  funbe  123  »;  funber  123 29 ;  gelubbe  119 1;  oerfurung  122 9. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  these  spellings  represent  the  actual  state  of  pro- 
nunciation or  are  due  only  to  carelessness  of  the  printer. 

4.  Other  peculiarities  of  spelling. 

The  diphthong  et  appears  almost  invariably  represented  by  ety  in  this 
document.    So  we  find  ntgentretjefjen,  meinen,  bei;,  getjt,  et)n,  fdjetm,  glet£* 
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nererj,  eigener,  fet),  Member,  fpetjfe,  gießen,  einigen,  £)et)üge,  get)ft,  ö(et)]ftgem, 
roetjtter,  flet)fd)e3  etc. 

Also  for  t  there  is  largely  put  t)  in  brjt,  mrjr,  tyrrtfjumb  etc. 

Mhcl.  b  after  m  in  vmbe  is  still  preserved  in  fur|umb  120  s;  122 6 ; 
rotbberumb  121 1  etc.,  though  the  b  probably  no  longer  was  sounded  as 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  such  spellings  as  tyrrtfjumb  where  6  has  no 
etymological  value  (cf.  mhd.  irretuom). 

f)  appears  already  after  vowels  to  indicate  their  length 

a)  in  words  that  have  the  vowel  long  already  in  mhd.:  mefjrer 
12315;  mef)r  1204-  2o;  1239;  rctfjt  123 ofjren  121«;  gefjen  121  32 ; 
cmfgerjn  120 23-24 .  onfterjen  121 17 ;  auffftetjn  122" ;  efjren  1204; 
roerjr  1201 

b)  in  words  that  have  the  vowel  short  in  mhd.,  but  lengthened  in 
the  modern  period:  nehmet  12031;  §imef)men  122 30 ;  annehmen  123 24. 
Constant  is  the  spelling  t)f)n,  t)f)r  in  this  document. 

I)  stands  for  mhd.  intervocalic  w  in  efjeftdj  122  29.  What  the  f)  after  t 
in  brcmtfjmal  122 28  stands  for  it  would  be  hard  to  say;  it  certainly  cannot 
have  the  same  function  it  has  in  abetretljen  122  26-27-  gebetfjen  120 (J:  unter* 
tfjan  12115  and  fte^t  122 «  if  that  be  right. 

e  as  length-indicator  of  originally  short  vowel  seems  to  stand  in  triet 
II810;  12131.    cf.  the  solitary  instance  of  nil  119 « 

A  solitary  instance  of  doubling  of  e  to  indicate  the  vowel  already 
long  in  mhd.  is  feelen  121  u. 

Quite  peculiar  is  the  doubling  of  the  consonant  after  a  diphthong  in 
oujf  II810;  119  23;  12014.30;  1213. 4.  ii. 24;  12310;  auffrttfjtet  12123;  Karmin 
1194;  12129;  tauttern  118  28;  griffen  12225;  trjetjtter  II821;  tcuffct  122  27; 
§et)ttert  122  26.  As  a  general  rule  the  doubling  of  the  consonant  is  resorted 
to  to  indicate  the  shortness  of  the  preceding  vowel  which  is  either  short 
already  in  mhd.  or  has  become  shortened  from  a  long  mhd.  vowel.  The 
former  is  the  case  in  ©ott  1204. 21.23;  1237;  gottftdjen  119*;  fommen  120»»; 
goKt  12119;  bettet  12123;  ftette  122«;  31t  rutbbcr  12224;  gc&ott  122»;  aBfaU 
1234;  atfter  1204;  attterS  12312;  tjnn  120  9-34;  121 6. 15. 10. 24.  122«;  1231 
The  latter  we  have  in  ömtötttrt  119 l;  genottiget  119  23 ;  oon  rtfltten  120Mj 

ptet  12119;   gutter  12312;  gutot  12317. 

Quite  curious  is  the  doubling  of  the  second  consonant  following  after 
a  short  vowel  in  tapffern  123 «;  fenfftc  120«;  barff  L23»;  (diahl  L19'  ; 
baueffagmtg  122  30;  totxd  118";  n old  1232.  Here  belongs,  too,  the  spelling 
bt  in  gemanbt  122 «;  frnbt  123*;  gnmbttttfjeu  123«, 

II.  In  this  letter  we  have  the  first  use  of  the  title  SenbBtief,  which 
becomes  almost  a  uniform  term  in  the  captions  of  Iiis  subsequent  correspond- 
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ence.  The  word  is  a  simple  imitation  of  the  missiva  literalis,  as  de- 
scribing a  document  sent.  It  is  sometimes  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
communications  between  individuals,  as  being  (1)  addressed  to  more  than 
one  person  or  a  body  of  people  or  even  an  organized  community;  (2)  of 
greater  length  and  containing  a  more  formal  discussion.  In  the  Schwenck- 
feld  literature,  which  consists  so  largely  of  this  sort  of  document,  the 
second  point  alone  holds  true;  the  far  greater  part  of  his  epistles  are 
addressed  to  individuals ;  this  however,  did  not  preclude  a  wider  circulation 
of  them.  Certain  varieties  of  form  we  shall  meet  with  very  soon.  The 
term  (Srrjtmermtg  was  added  by  his  friends  as  a  genial  reminder  of  the 
speech  and  the  impressions  which  the  visitors,  the  prioress  and  the  sisters 
had  experienced  under  his  expositions  of  the  Christian  life. 

III.  As  a  letter,  it  has  the  usual  formal  divisions,  which  need  not  be 
repeated.  We  may  notice  the  frequent  use  of  groups  of  two  words;  apart 
from  the  title  (SenbBrteff  mtb  ©rtjmterung  which  was  not  his  own,  there 
occur:  beger  tmb  fctjt  118 10 ;  leben  tmb  mefert  118 13~14;  merjmmg  tmb  roifte 
1194;  prfiffet  tmb  fcemeret  119 9-10;  Itefce  tmb  etmtgfet)t  1209;  lere  tmb  ejempel 
122  8 ;  aufteilen  tmb  üerftrengen  123 18.  The  use  of  groups  of  three  words 
is  too  restricted  to  be  regarded  as  a  feature.  The  vocabulary  is  ample; 
the  thought  is  vigorous  and  straightforward.  The  utterance  again  has  in 
it  a  consciousness  of  certainty.  It  is  filled  with  apostolic  precision  and 
fervor.  Feeling  is  combined  with  wisdom.  We  hear  the  preludial  notes 
that  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  extraordinary  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Breslau.  As  a  hortatory  document  the  missive  we  are  now  considering 
does  not  fall  behind  any  of  the  literature  concerning  the  monastic  life 
which  appeared  cotemporaneously. 

2)  The  use  of  the  proverb  as  an  almost  essential  part  of  a  forcible 
style  is  recognized  by  our  author.  The  German  language  was  already 
exceedingly  rich  in  these  resources;  the  Adages  of  Erasmus  had  given  a 
spur  to  the  collection  of  these  kernels  of  native  speech  and  generalizations 
of  common  sense ;  that  book  had  also  furnished  the  material  for  the  trans- 
lation of  classic  apothegms  and  sententiae  into  the  vernacular.  In  our 
missive  we  meet  not  only  the  semi-proverb,  which  is  a  choice  element  of 
German  conversation  and  literature,  but  the  full-sized  maxim  appears  at 
least  once:  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters;  with  his  customary  habit  of 
paraphrasing  a  truth,  he  adds:  However  brilliant  its  shining. 

3)  It  would  be  wrong  to  pass  by  the  sense  of  humor,  with  which 
Schwenckfeld  was  endowed.  His  wit  was  always  modified  by  good  feel- 
ing. He  could  not  be  coarse,  brutal,  ill-mannered,  ill-tempered  and  un- 
refined. He  often  lightens  up  his  style  with  playful  allusions  or  a  smile 
of  truth.    It  was  a  wreathed  face  which  portrayed  satan  as  a  rogue,  and 
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dwelt  on  the  detail  of  his  evanishment  in  order  to  lay  aside  his  wonted 
repulsivcness,  and  in  the  shade  of  some  unseen  retreat  with  lightning 
rapidity,  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  More  indicative  still  is 
the  caution  given  to  the  older  sisters  to  remember  the  playfulness  of  their 
own  youth  in  their  treatment  of  the  younger  members  of  the  sisterhood. 
That  certainly  was  not  only  provocative  of  glee,  but  was  the  wise  counsel 
of  a  mirthful  heart.  A  man  who  knew  literature  and  the  world  of  men, 
as  he  did,  could  not  divest  himself  of  acquired  wit,  even  if  he  had  not 
possessed  the  natural  talent.  How  Capito  could  ever  speak  of  him  as 
melancholy  in  any  but  a  remote  and  obscure  sense,  is  beyond  our  simple 
understanding.  His  very  maxim  of  life  was  against  such  an  interpretation 
of  his  disposition;  at  any  rate,  we  shall  meet  signs  that  there  was  much 
latent  as  well  as  expressed  fun  in  his  nature. 

4)  As  to  umlaut  and  diacritical  points  it  may  be  observed  that  a  is 
never  modified,  e  is  used  to  represent  the  sound;  o  is  uniformly  modified 
by  6;  u  has  the  following  signs  ü,  ü  and  once  it.  Between  these  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  distinction  in  the  modified  sound.  Sometimes  it 
appears  to  be  purely  diacritical. 

5)  The  syllabation  at  the  end  of  lines  is  indicated  by  the  hyphen 
There  are  seventyeight  instances  the  most  of  which  keep  to  the  customary 
four  rules  of  division.  A  word  repeated  is  uniformly  separated  in  the  same 
way  which  also  shows  that  the  system  was  not  so  wilful  as  is  usually 
taken  for  granted.  Even  where  the  separation  seems  arbitrary  as  in  the 
monosyllables  raun  tjcf),  bur  cf),  ni  cr)t§,  m  crjt,  it  really  falls  under  the  laws. 
The  only  violation  is  in  rat  ff  et  where  the  exigency  of  the  line  compelled 
it.  There  are  altogether  eight  omissions  of  the  hyphen,  due  always  to  the 
pressure  of  the  rules  of  division. 


E. 

THERE  are  two  towns  in  Silesia  beariug  the  name  of  Naumburg1;  the 
one  is  situated  on  the  Bober,  the  other,  and  the  one  with  which  this 
letter  has  to  do,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ivenitsch  and  the  Queis.  I.  The 
name  has  undergone  a  very  considerable  number  of  transmutations.  The 
place  is  mentioned  as  far  back  as  1223,  but  is  reputed  to  have  been 
founded  in  1202.  Its  history  has  been  marked  with  scourges  of  fire  and 
pestilence.  It  came  early  under  the  privileges  of  the  Deutsches  Recht. 
It  also  became  an  important  station  in  the  flow  of  commerce  westward, 
although  its  population  always  remained  small  and  unenterprising;  its  in- 
habitants as  late  as  1547,  at  first  resisted  the  introduction  of  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery  which  afterwards  became  its  chief  industry.  The  cloister 
was  founded  in  1217  by  Heinrich  the  bearded  and  was  possibly  originally 
occupied  by  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order.  Over  a  century  and  a  half 
later  it  was  given  to  the  penitent  Magdalenes,  Ordo  sanctae  Mariae  de 
poenitentia.  Gregory  IX  and  Innocent  IV  were  the  first  to  charter  the 
existence  of  the  body,  whose  original  object  was  to  provide  for  the  multi- 
tude of  females  who  had  fallen  under  the  vices  of  the  Crusades;  in  the 
next  place,  its  ministry  was  for  the  rescue  of  those  ever  to  be  pitied 
women  who  have  adopted  their  own  degradation  as  a  profession.  Whether 
the  Naumburg  convent  was  ever  such  a  refuge  is  not  certain  but  likely, 
from  its  position  and  yet  seclusion,  on  the  route  of  travel.  Most  of  the 
cloisters  of  this  order  of  the  White  women,  so  called  from  the  color  of 
their  first  habit,  had  long  departed  from  their  primitive  purpose  by  the 
Reformation  day;  at  any  rate,  this  convent  was  used  for  far  different 
objects.  1)  It  would  seem  to  have  become  the  home  for  such  daughters 
of  the  noble  families,  especially  of  the  neighborhood,  as  chose  a  life  of 


1  The  statements  here  made  are  built  upon  the  various  publications  of  the  herein  f. 
@.  u.  91.  <5cf)lefiett3  and  of  the  herein  f.  ©.  b.  eb.  ®.  ©d)lefien3;  Schneider  I;  Soffner,  ©ej^te 
ber  Reformation  in  ©ajtefien.  Especially:  Sutorius,  3)ie  ©eftf)itf)te  Oon  Sömenberg;  Micke,  Ur* 
funblidje  ®efd)icf)te  b.  ©tctbt  u.  beg  früheren  $Iofter3  Naumburg  am  DueiS;  Fragmente  au3 
ber  ©efdjidjte  ber  $ löfter  unb  (Stiftungen  ©djIefiettS  bon  tfyrer  dntfteijung  bi§  §ur  gctt  irjrer 
Stuföe&mtg  im  9?obember  1810.  SBreSlau  1811;  WWKL.  Mss:  fitters  ^oftiüen  in  the 
Schwenckfeld  Library  (A  copy  in  Warmbrunn).  And  Drbnung  bei  5tufnat»me  ber  $mtg* 
frauen  be3  ®Iofter3  9?.  a/O.  in  the  ÜB.  Breslau. 
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retirement  and  seclusion  or  as  lacked  sufficient  means  of  support.  Many 
of  the  prioresses,  before  and  after,  are  of  that  station,  yet  it  was  by  no 
means  exclusively  a  residence  for  persons  of  this  social  rank.  2)  There 
is  plain  proof  that  the  inmates  were  engaged  in  teaching  the  young,  for 
in  1507  the  office  and  the  rank  of  an  instructress  is  expressly  mentioned ; 
but  for  what  length  of  time  that  duty  continued  is  not  known;  it  could 
hardly  have  been  given  up  however.  3)  The  maintenance  of  religious 
services  in  all  places  of  their  jurisdiction.  4)  Whether  they  cared  for  the 
sick  outside  of  their  own  city  limits  and  their  villages  is  not  sure  but 
probable;  subsequently  the  little  town  had  a  hospital  as  a  thankoffering 
for  the  passing  of  a  sweeping  pestilence.  Such  an  institution  exists  still 
to-day.  The  convent  was  fairly  well  endowed;  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  and  the  city  itself  were  under  its  patronage;  they  appointed 
all  the  officials,  religious  and  secular;  a  number  of  villages  were  also 
among  their  properties.  Whomsoever  they  chose  for  the  church  served 
also  as  provost  and  pastor  of  the  cloister.  The  administration  was  vested 
in  the  hands  of  a  prioress;  a  sort  of  advisory  board  or  committee,  generally 
of  nobles  of  the  vicinage  helped  in  the  administration  of  the  secular 
affairs.  The  institution  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Bres- 
lau. Another  settlement  of  the  order  was  at  Beuthen;  upon  the  reforma- 
tion of  that  town,  they  removed  to  Sprottau;  in  the  forepart  of  the  eighteenth 
century  an  offshoot  went  from  Sprottau  to  Neisse.  All  of  these  remained 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  even  after  the  order  outside  of  Silesia 
passed  under  another  system. 

II.  The  very  fact  of  the  situation  of  our  convent  upon  a  great  central 
route  would  bring  to  them  tidings  of  the  revival  in  the  west.  No  less 
could  their  political  connection  with  Breslau,  Jauer  and  Liegnitz  keep 
them  informed  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  religious  world.  Löwenbcrg 
too  was  near  by;  a  monk  and  a  nun  were  married  in  that  city,  just  a 
little  after  the  assumed  date  of  the  visit,  but  a  few  months  before  the 
letter  was  written.  Nobles  of  the  vicinity  were  more  or  less  active  in 
promoting  the  innovations.  As  yet  we  are  ignorant  of  the  exact  facts 
which  took  place  in  the  cloister,  outside  of  what  Schwenckfeld  tells  us. 
Even  Soffner,  if  with  somewhat  of  a  slur,  takes  his  information  from  him.1 
When  Schwenckfeld  accepted  the  invitation,  the  state  of  affairs  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  as  follows:  1)  the  daily  preaching  of  the  Gospel  had 
been  introduced;  of  course  this  step  was  taken  with  the  full  consent,  ami 
more  likely  from  what  is  said  of  her,  at  the  instigation  of  the  prioress. 
2)  The  nuns  were  in  the  midst  of  discussion  as  to  the  validity  ami  ob- 
ligation of  their  vows.    The  older  ones  were,  it  may  be,  more  eonserva- 


1  ©cfcfytdjtc  bor  ^Reformation  in  @<$leftetl  p.  291. 
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tive,  the  younger  more  inclined  to  adopt  liberal  opinions.  This  division 
of  sentiment  seems  to  have  led  to  some  appreciable  insubordination. 
3)  Some  had  gone  so  far  as  to  be  ready  to  give  up  the  sisterhood  life; 
others  were  still  in  debate  about  taking  that  final  step.  4)  A  third  group 
seemingly  was  inclined  to  keep  up  the  organization,  but  to  reform  it  on 
the  basis  of  evangelical  principles.  The  questions  of  property  were  ne- 
cessarily vital  and  prominent  here  as  elsewhere;  and  so  too  were  the  rights 
of  patronage  and  the  other  economic  interests,  individual  and  general. 

5)  Liturgical  questions,  mainly  affecting  music  and  the  language,  were  also 
agitated,  but  apparently  at  a  somewhat  later  date  than  that  of  the  visit. 

6)  In  the  interval  between  Schwenckfeld's  arrival  and  the  letter,  matters 
would  seem  to  have  quieted  themselves  in  a  measure.  The  second  part 
sounds  as  if  the  majority  had  decided  upon  a  preservation  of  the  cloister 
and  a  reformation  according  to  evangelical  principles.  The  sovereign 
matters  then  to  be  adjudicated  would  be  the  relationship  to  Rome,  the 
specific  forms  which  the  innovations  should  take  and  their  connection  with 
the  other  monastic  institutions.  It  was  therefore  an  audience  agog  with  very 
mixed  opinions,  whom  Schwenckfeld  addressed;  the  adjustment  and  cor- 
relation of  these  parties  in  a  face  to  face  interview  required  prudence 
and  wisdom.  To  speak  the  truth  and  do  it  wisely  is  not  an  easy  task. 
To  bring  peace  and  good  will  out  of  such  a  variety  of  discussion  and 
such  differing  beliefs  is  the  work  of  only  a  level-headed  man. 

III.  And  who  was  the  prioress?  Most  probably  her  name  was  Ger- 
trud Plawir[in].  She  had  begun  her  administration  in  1507,  and  would 
now  be  approaching  her  fiftieth  year,  if  not  already  quite  that.  She 
appears  in  connection  with  certain  documents,  but  they  throw  no  light  on 
her  personal  history.  From  Schwenckfeld's  estimate  of  her,  we  may 
conclude  that  she  was  a  genuine  Christian,  and  that  would  involve  con- 
secration to  the  spiritual  side  of  her  duties;  a  devotion  therefore  to  the 
highest  interests  of  her  convent.  She  was  also  very  conscientious,  and 
that  sense  of  duty  in  all  her  relations  had  made  her  a  lover  of  the  divine 
Word,  who  is  Christ,  and  of  the  Gospel.  She  had  promptly  accepted  the 
fresh  standard  of  thought  and  activity  suggested  by  the  Scriptures  and 
by  her  experience  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ.  She  had  therefore  been 
instrumental  in  introducing  the  Gospel  into  the  convent,  and  had  resolved 
to  reform  the  institution  according  to  the  essential  principles  of  conduct 
and  faith  contained  therein.  On  that  account  she  had  caused  the  Evangel 
to  be  preached  daily.  In  consequence  of  her  alert  and  decisive  action  her 
cloister  was  the  first  in  Silesia  to  come  under  the  regenerative  influence. 
Not  even  the  convents  of  Breslau  or  Liegnitz  had  preceded.  Schwenck- 
feld certainly  regarded  her  as  a  woman  of  fine  acumen  and  good  con- 
science.   He  could  not  have  distinguished  her  more  highly  than  he  did 
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by  quoting  from  St.  Peter  the  words  which  the  apostle  as  a  fellow  pres- 
byter addresses  to  other  presbyters.  A  willing  helper  she  found  in  the 
provost,  who  seems  to  have  been  Stanislaus  Lausmann;  and  there  were 
those  in  the  circle  of  her  advisory  committee  which  then  apparently 
consisted  of  nobles,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Gospel. 

IV.  The  subsequent  interesting  history  of  town  and  convent  must  be 
omitted.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  state  that  the  evangelical  influence 
continued  under  Margaretha  von  Falkenhain  1528 — 1543,  another  very 
efficient  woman,  with  her  practical  and  liturgical  reforms  and  her  ability 
to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  the  Bishop.  As  long  as  Michael  Hiller,  the 
pastor  at  Zobten,  lived,  Schwenckfeldianism  retained  its  ascendancy,  and 
it  survived  in  the  convent  in  spite  of  the  other  Protestant  currents  and 
the  efforts  of  the  counter  reformation  certainly  until  1570  and  apparently 
much  later.  Probably  the  time  of  decay  came  with  the  general  perse- 
cution of  the  Schwenckfelders  about  1580.  The  continuous  evangelical  in- 
fluence was  largely  due  to  the  energy  of  Michael  Hiller  and  the  tolerant 
policy  of  the  bishops.  The  liturgical  document  pertaining  to  the  novitiates 
about  to  take  the  veil  and  to  the  installation  of  the  prioress  belongs  to 
the  late  date  of  Prince  Bishop  Philipp  Godhard,  Graf  Schaffgotsch  1748 — 
1795.  It  is  a  beautifully  written  thin  folio,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
University  Library  of  Breslau.  It  shows  the  absolute  restoration  of  all 
that  Schwenckfeld  had  persuaded  the  convent  to  reject  as  antichristian. 

V.  We  would  like  to  know  a  little  more  closely  who  the  friends  were 
that  invited  Schwenckfeld  to  the  convent.  We  shall  not  be  far  astray  if 
we  seek  for  some  of  them  first  among  the  advisory  committee  who  as- 
sisted the  Prioress  in  the  administration  of  the  properties  and  finances. 
Among  these  occur  the  family  names  of  von  Metzrode;  von  Nostitz;  von 
Zedlitz;  von  Jauernitz;  von  Mauer  auf  Thiemendorf;  von  Quor.  The  von 
Gersdorf,  von  Czirn,  von  Uechtritz,  von  Haugwitz,  von  Falkenhain,  were 
families  long  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  convent,  and  all  of  them 
furnished  prioresses  in  the  course  of  its  history.  Erhard  von  Queiss  and 
Hans  von  Langenwaldau,  Magnus  genannt,  both  lived  hard  by,  and  the 
von  Rechenbergs  whose  family  had  been  and  continued  to  be  friends  of 
the  institution.  Some  of  these  were  undoubtedly  concerned  in  the  move- 
ment for  promoting  the  local  reformation.  It  is  not  unlikely  however 
that  Michael  Hiller  was  the  most  active  in  furthering  the  whole  matter.  Be 
held  his  church  under  the  patronage  of  the  convent.  He  was  now  in 
middle  life;  the  works  of  Luther  had  aroused  in  him  a  different  view  of 
religion;  he  became  very  soon  a  devoted,  although  an  independent  follower 
of  Schwenckfeld,  and  held  all  that  region  to  the  Middle  Way,  as  long  as 
he  lived.  His  postillen  have  been  a  sacred  heritage  tor  three  oentnries, 
and  his  liturgical  work  shall  have  its  due  recognition.     Hitler's  later 
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marriage  into  the  von  Lest  and  von  Redern  families,  strengthened  the 
hold  of  Schwenckfeld  upon  his  fellow  nobles.  A  brother,  Johann  Hiller,  was 
for  a  long  time  vicar  and  altarist  in  the  chapel  at  Lauterseifen.  About 
these  matters  there  is  much  unwritten  history  which  we  hope  to  unfold 
in  due  time. 

VI.  Who  were  the  enemies  alluded  to?  Michael  had  many  bitter 
antagonisms  growing  out  of  conflicting  rights  of  patronage  and  tithes.  Very 
likely  too  these  embittered  nobles  of  the  neighborhood  would  oppose  any 
innovation  in  a  convent  that  favored  the  strong  preacher  at  Zobten.  Such 
were  Christoph  von  Ryme  auf  Zobten,  Petersdorf  and  the  one  part  of 
Langneundorf;  Franz  Zedlitz  von  Siebeneichen,  Rathmannsdorf  and  Lauter- 
seifen; Bernhard  and  Melchior  von  Lest  von  Hohendorf  and  the  other 
part  of  Langneundorf.  The  most  of  these  places  subsequently  became 
strongholds  of  the  Middle  Way.  Then  too  the  monastic  institutions  in 
Löwenberg  were  at  the  outset  also  the  severe  critics  of  the  new  faith.  All 
the  convents  in  Silesia  were  probably  of  the  captious  and  ridiculing  party 
whose  strenuosity  resisted  the  innovations,  as  they  called  them.  Notably 
among  these  were  the  sisters  at  Liebenthal  whose  praise  for  fidelity  to 
the  Church  is  spoken  of  so  ardently  in  1538. 

VII.  It  is  not  a  little  significant  that  precisely  Schwenckfeld  should 
have  been  pitched  upon  to  forward  this  awakening  in  the  cloister.  Why 
was  he  selected  of  all  the  fellow  countrymen  of  his  day,  to  give  wise 
guidance  and  cautious  advice  in  this  juncture  of  the  institution  at  Naum- 
burg? He  was  not  in  any  clerical  position;  he  certainly  had  no  official 
connection  with  the  monastic  body;  he  moreover  had  withdrawn  from  his 
political  and  legal  career.  There  evidently  was  something  in  the  man 
himself  and  his  present  history  which  induced  this  invitation.  His  choice 
could  scarcely  be  due  to  the  simple  partiality  of  his  friends:  any  of  them 
might  have  been  just  as  competent  for  such  an  undertaking.  A  university 
man  like  Erhard  von  Queiss,  so  soon  to  become  a  bishop,  but  who  was 
still  in  Silesia,  or  the  judicious  and  serious-minded  Hans  Magnus  von 
Langenwaldau,  why  were  these  passed  by?  This  fact  must  not  be  ignored. 
There  was  certainly  some  good  reason,  and  such  a  cause  is  not  likely  to 
have  lain  on  the  mere  surface  of  things.  Moreover  Schwenckfeld  was  as 
yet  but  a  young  man  to  be  called  and  sent  on  a  mission  that  involved  so 
much  as  to  the  policy  of  handling  the  monasteries  in  this  crisis.  Noth- 
ing presented  such  grave  problems  of  property,  finance,  and  future  support, 
as  well  as  the  uses  to  which  these  institutions  should  be  put  in  case  of 
their  vacancy. 

It  was  not  an  idle  talk,  or  a  conventionally  pious  address  that  he 
was  to  make.  Nor  did  he  care  to  sputter  about  freedom,  or  to  let  down 
the  bars  like  a  demagogue ;  nor  did  he  have  in  view  the  future  spoliation 
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of  the  goods,  real  and  personal.  It  would  seem  to  be  quite  fair  to  infer 
that  there  was  something  in  the  man  that  fitted  him  for  the  emergency. 
He  undoubtedly  represented  the  evangelical  ideas,  a  fact  that  was  already 
widely  known  in  his  own  land  and  elsewhere ;  and  he  adhered  to  them  so 
emphatically  that  his  position  was  not  only  well  understood,  but  estimated 
at  no  inconsiderable  figure.  His  general  policy  was  seen  and  known  to 
be  conservative  and  careful  in  making  changes ;  it  was  sure  that  he  favored 
nothing  wild,  ill-considered  or  tumultuous.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
matter  of  general  belief  that  he  was  no  stormer  or  iconoclast,  and  that 
questions  affecting  estates  and  future  uses  were  perfectly  safe  in  his  hands. 
His  religious  character  and  economic  experiences  were  of  such  a  quality, 
that  the  men  and  women  concerned  had  confidence  in  his  judgment  and 
fairness.  Moreover  he  had  also  attained  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  Keformation;  he  had  some  considerable  and  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  its  leaders,  and  what  was  of  greater  value,  such  a  wide 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  such  a  poise  and  pro- 
portion of  Christian  character;  he  had  also  demonstrated  his  unquenchable 
zeal  for  the  dissemination  of  the  new  light  by  word  and  deed  and  gift, 
that  he  was  appealed  to  as  the  best  practical  leader  to  guide  these  aroused 
elements  into  peace.  It  is  well  to  put  this  mission  then  in  its  true  light 
and  meaning,  and  to  set  forth  the  importance  of  the  man  who  was  called 
upon  to  undertake  it.  It  is  safe  to  infer  that  he  was  not  only  already 
a  conspicuous  leader,  but  that  this  conspicuity  was  due  to  the  strength  of 
his  character  and  the  sagacity  of  his  judgment. 

VIII.  This  letter  throws  light  on  Schwenckfeld's  method  of  effecting 
innovations. 

1)  He  approaches  a  given  case  by  obtaining  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  involved.  Whatever  principles  he  had  well-established 
in  his  mind  he  did  not  apply  ruthlessly;  what  was  practicable  in  the 
given  instance  he  would  carry  out,  leaving  the  rest  to  time  or  to  a  more 
suitable  occasion. 

2)  He  was  not  concerned  about  his  own  reputation;  there  was  no  room 
in  his  nature  for  that  cowardice  into  which  a  man  readily  falls  who  weighs 
difficulties  in  the  light  of  his  own  popular  standing.  Schwenckfeld  heats 
no  retreat,  save  from  Hess'  unpardonable  misconception  of  motive.  Be 
faces  the  situation  in  every  instance  with  calm  deliberation.  What  he 
conceives  to  be  God's  claim,  we  shall  always  find  him  maintaining  with 
unconcern  about  himself.  So  here  there  were  not  only  the  friends  who  invited 
him,  but  the  bitter  enemies  who  were  aflame  against  the  monastery  for  its 
reformations.  Schwenckfeld  in  his  sympathy  for  the  innovators  had  also 
to  encounter  the  criticisms  of  these  antagonists,  some  of  whom  also  had 
private  grounds  of  controversy  with  Michael  Hiller.  One  sees  no  quailing 
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or  hesitation  about  the  main  duty  or  any  concern  for  his  own  standing  among 
some  of  these  very  influential  families.  He  is  ready  to  ride  thither  into 
the  storm,  not  only  once,  but  twice. 

3)  He  justifies  and  sets  down  the  essential  point,  to  wit,  the  recon- 
struction of  the  life  of  the  individual  according  to  the  first  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion;  that  is  a  radical  and  complete  thing,  and  he  insists 
on  its  recognition.  There  are  no  compromises  or  adjustments  here.  The 
essence  of  the  Christian  life  has  inflexible  terms  only,  before  which  every- 
thing must  give  way. 

4)  Anything  which  interfered  with  or  was  contrary  to  the  Saviour's 
or  the  New  Testament's  commandments  had  also  to  be  abolished;  any  rite, 
ceremony,  custom,  vow,  that  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  substance  or 
genius  of  the  Christian  faith  must  be  extirpated  and  without  regret. 

5)  What  was  not  in  such  conflict  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  and 
could  be  treated  as  one  pleased,  or  as  a  community  agreed ,  provided  it  was 
not  arbitrarily  imposed  from  without  by  an  incompetent,  arrogating  authority. 
Hence  ceremonies  that  did  not  contravene  truth  might  remain,  indeed  they 
had  better  be  treated  with  moderation.  Other  letters  illustrate  this  point 
wherein  he  asserts  that  pictures,  unless  abused  for  magical  or  worshiping 
purposes,  could  stay;  crucifixes  and  symbols,  so  long  as  they  were  treated 
as  symbols,  were  no  objects  of  scorn  or  criticism  to  him.  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Sacraments  is  not  here  alluded  to;  but  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  important  as  they  are,  their  significance  to  him  is  secondary  and  not 
fundamental;  to  give  them  a  weight  and  dignity  above  the  Christian  life 
itself  is  a  subversion  of  first  principles. 

6)  Now  in  approaching  the  monastic  institution  we  see  the  same  wis- 
dom. There  were  several  things  involved,  a)  Was  Christian  liberty  inter- 
fered with  by  the  present  status  of  monasticism?  That  its  present  organi- 
zation had  so  endangered  the  inner  life  of  the  individual  and  society,  was 
too  obvious  for  discussion.  Therefore  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit  must  be 
recognized  and  restored,  b)  The  primary  idea  of  ascetic  communal  life 
had  been  lost,  that  should  be  restored  if  the  principle  was  to  bear  any 
good  fruit,  c)  The  free  choice  of  the  individual  however,  should  not  be 
interfered  with;  one  should  go  or  stay  according  to  his  own  election;  any 
vow  that  made  the  remaining  a  perpetual  obligation,  was  inherently  wrong. 
But  even  were  one  to  decide  to  leave,  self-examination  should  precede  the 
step  so  as  to  be  sure  of  one's  reason  in  going;  if  one  were  prompted  by 
mere  self-indulgence  and  the  desire  to  gratify  vanity  and  worldliness,  the 
wrong  motive  made  the  act  wrong.  But  even  then,  the  individual  alone 
could  decide  for  himself  or  herself. 

7)  No  vows,  although  already  assumed,  that  are  inherently  against  the 
laws  of  well-being  are  binding,  they  ought  to  be  cast  off  as  a  wicked  yoke. 
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8)  The  community  life  has  nothing  inherently  wrong  in  it,  nor  has 
celibate  life  anything  inherently  wrong  in  it;  but  all  such  choices  must  be 
free  and  subject  to  changes  of  opinion  and  of  circumstances.  It  would 
be  equally  right  at  any  time  to  decide  upon  withdrawal  and  marriage. 

9)  But,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  well  to  maintain  the  coenobitic  order, 
subject  however,  to  these  laws  of  freedom.  The  objects  in  view  must  be 
evangelical;  the  education  of  youth,  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  provision 
of  refuge  for  the  lost  and  the  perplexed  and  the  homeless;  the  main- 
tenance of  joint  worship;  the  use  of  the  properties  and  patronage  rights 
for  such  noble  ends;  such  aims  were  perfectly  legitimate  according  to 
Schwenckfeld's  view. 

10)  In  any  event,  during  a  period  of  transition,  it  would  be  better  to 
move  with  slowness  in  all  things  secondary  and  in  such  matters  as  have 
no  essential  moral  import.  Let  freedom  adjust  itself  in  the  method  of 
carrying  forward  Christian  service,  or  in  arranging  the  manner  of  helping 
one  another  most  successfully.  Certainly  it  would  not  do  to  abandon  what 
was  good,  before  proper  and  more  efficient  substitutes  could  be  provided. 
Nothing  could  invite  a  more  crushing  economic  disaster. 

Now  in  all  this  letter  one  finds  no  word  of  abuse.  When  he  speaks  of  the 
inner  social  life  of  such  an  institution,  he  does  not  draw  any  lurid  or  even 
comic  picture  of  chattering  and  gossiping  groups  and  of  scandal-mongers  and 
knavish  inventors  of  private  or  social  falsehoods  and  vices.  He  simply 
quotes  the  apostle  in  a  few  words  of  kindly,  but  positive  admonition. 
Surely  this  is  an  admirable  scheme  of  practical  reformation.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  effort  of  the  Middle  Way  to  make  the  life  right  with 
God  and  man;  the  rest  must  quietly  arrange  itself  in  the  free  action  of  the 
Spirit.  Schwenckfeld  did  not  tear  down  a  great  legal  structure  and  then 
immediately  begin  to  remantle  a  second  colossal  scheme  of  legality.  A 
few  chief  general  principles  are  sufficient,  then  give  men  and  communities 
their  liberty  to  work  out  the  rest.  A  superimposed  and  imperious  regimen 
has  been  the  curse  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State,  or  of  a  State-Chinch. 
Over -legislation  is  the  disease  of  a  civilization  by  law;  over- govern- 
ment is  the  dangerous  tendency,  not  only  of  autocracy  and  constitutional 
monarchy,  but  of  republics  as  well.  A  little  community  of  believers  may 
devitalize  itself  by  the  poison  of  continuous  regulations.  It  may  require 
as  many  digests  as  the  largest  modern  State,  and  yet  be  miserably  ad- 
ministered. Schwenckfeld's  idea  is  to  make  men,  then  you  will  need 
less  law.  If  the  law  was  given  for  transgressors,  the  modern  State  and 
a  deal  of  the  modern  Church  must  be  composed  of  a  precious  lot  of 
rascals. 

IX.  It  is  a  significant  as  well  as  an  agreeable  tact  to  find  that 
Schwenckfeld  was  not  only  invited  the  first  time,  but  was  earnestly  requested 
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to  repeat  his  visit.  He  was  hindered  from  keeping  his  second  appoint- 
ment in  person  at  a  suitable  season.  The  reasons  for  this  he  does  not 
even  intimate,  but  we  can  picture  them  with  some  degree  of  accuracy: 
it  was  not  because  he  was  unwilling  to  have  the  studies  interrupted  in 
whose  peaceful,  delightful  pursuit  he  was  immersed,  else  he  would  not 
have  ridden  to  Naumburg  at  all,  or  have  occupied  his  hours  in  writing 
so  helpful  a  memorial.  May  we  not  indeed  trace  his  own  feeling  of  satis- 
faction in  recalling  the  interview?  For  him  a  refusal  would  have  meant 
selfishness  in  view  of  his  own  definition  of  Christian  liberty.  The  im- 
pediment lay  in  some  present  duties  which  had  combined  their  demands 
and  made  their  claim  to  discharge  superior  to  the  other.  One  may  well 
infer  that  the  Herzog  needed  his  presence  while  the  threatening  letters  of 
injunction  were  coming  to  him  from  every  quarter.  The  answer  to  the 
King  of  Poland  was  probably  sketched,  if  not  wholly  composed  by 
Schwenckfeld.  The  heightening  danger  of  the  hour  in  the  determined  and 
united  movement  of  the  opposition  to  regain  the  lost  ground,  especially  in 
Silesia,  was  very  likely  the  most  urgent  cause  for  the  postponement.  Minor 
ones  lay  in  the  actual  settlement  of  Valentin  Crautwald  and  the  beginning 
of  his  popular  lectures  on  St.  Paul  at  the  Dom.  Others  again  arose  from 
the  reconstructions  going  on  in  Liegnitz  and  the  neighboring  communities. 
Nor  was  he  unconcerned  in  the  coming  settlement  of  Hess  in  Breslau, 
now  so  near  at  hand,  and  the  interesting  questions  of  jurisdiction  involved 
therein.  We  need  not  leave  to  imagination  what  Schwenckfeld  as  patron 
of  the  Church  at  Ossig  had  already  done.  Those  reforms  probably  served 
as  an  example  for  other  localities  and  especially  for  the  patrons  of  the 
parishes  near  by  or  more  remote.  In  spite  of  the  present  block  to  his 
cherished  plan  of  accepting  the  second  invitation,  he  not  only  wrote  this 
missive,  but  he  encouraged  the  hope  of  coming  once  more,  if  the  sisters 
should  desire  it.  Whether  he  ever  realized  his  plan  is  unrecorded,  but 
not  unlikely  from  the  fact  that  Michael  Hiller  would  need  and  desire 
his  presence.  It  would  be  natural  for  him  to  urge  the  advent  of  the 
master  in  a  region  that  was  filled  with  the  ardent  and  immovable  dis- 
ciples of  the  Middle  Way.    The  results  warrant  the  belief. 

X.  The  document  also  gives  us  a  glance  at  the  growing  range  and 
thoroughness  of  Schwenckfeld's  biblical  studies.  The  man  who  prepared 
a  curriculum  of  his  daily  pursuits,  who  made  it  a  point  to  read  reflectively 
four  chapters  of  his  Bible  each  twenty  four  hours,  begins  to  show  the 
fruits  of  his  own  discipline.  The  letter  is  saturated  with  biblical  quotation 
not  only,  but  with  the  thought  of  the  Word  and  its  very  turn  of  expression; 
it  betrays  a  skilful  adaptation  of  the  sacred  language  to  the  various  points  he 
wanted  to  make.  The  quantity  of  citations  indicates  the  scope  of  his  reading, 
in  the  good  old  English  university  sense  of  that  word,  where  a  man's  reading 
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meant  the  scope  of  his  severest  study.  The  weight  of  reference  is  to  the 
New  Testament:  the  gospels  and  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  are  the  most  cited. 
Of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  only  a  slight  allusion  to  Isaiah,  and  a  secon- 
dary one  to  Daniel  through  our  Lord's  or  St.  Matthew's  glance  at  the  vision 
of  the  abomination.  The  prophets,  however,  were  probably  just  now  the 
section  of  the  Old  Testament  on  which  he  was  most  engaged;  this  may 
be  inferred  from  his  enjoinment  upon  the  sisters  to  hear  parts  of  these  read 
and  expounded  in  the  daily  lections,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  large  use 
of  them  in  the  first  part  of  the  letter  to  Bishop  Jacob  von  Salza.  Further, 
he  was  interested  in  the  circulation  of  the  Word  in  the  national  tongue. 
One  sometimes  feels  in  the  study  of  Schwenckfeld's  works  that  he  was 
himself  engaged  off  and  on  in  making  a  translation,  at  least  for  his 
own  use,  such  are  the  originality  of  his  renderings  and  such  the  nature 
of  his  annotations  in  a  Bible  that  he  used  later  on.  He  sometimes  ex- 
presses his  dissent  from  current  renderings  directly  and  indirectly.  In  our 
letter  he  evidently  takes  exception  to  Luther's  version  of  Gal.  3 2.  However 
these  things  may  be,  he  was  certainly  enlarging  not  only  the  range  and 
the  depth,  but  the  apparatus  of  his  scriptural  study;  a  quantity  of  material 
to  which  we  are  coming  will  show  this.  As  yet  he  seems  confined  to  the 
Vulgate  with  its  customary  appliances,  to  Erasmus,  to  Oecolampadius,  to 
the  version  by  Luther  and  to  a  pre-Lutheran  translation,  which  he  calls 
the  %lk  %Tan$la§.  How  far  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Trebnitzer  Psalter 
or  any  of  the  many  other  German  renderings  of  the  Psalms,  or  with  the 
Bohemian  and  Waldensian  Bibles  cannot  be  decided  at  this  point;  one 
thing  however  is  sure,  there  would  be  little  that  would  escape  him,  when 
once  he  was  informed  of  its  existence,  such  wTas  his  enthusiasm  and 
solidity.  He  was  just  beginning  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  Greek,  in 
which  he  afterwards  found  his  fullest  satisfaction,  as  later  also  in  the 
Hebrew. 

XI.  A  little  evidence  creeps  in  to  show  his  advance  in  the  perusal 
of  the  fathers.  No  mention  indeed  is  made  of  Cyprian  in  the  text,  but  ho 
is  cited  nevertheless.  We  have  already  seen  that  Schwenckfeld  had  been 
as  he  remained  all  his  life,  a  student  of  St.  Augustine,  and  now  we  find 
him  using  another  of  the  North  African  Church  fathers.  The  range  of  his 
reading  is  of  course  still  limited  to  the  Latin  writers  or  to  some  of  the 
translations  of  Greek  patrology  and  of  the  Greek  Church  historians.  In 
his  study  of  Cyprian  he  wonld  be  likely  to  have  used  the  Erasmian 
edition  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  maxim  here  quoted  is 
indeed  expressive  and  remained  a  favorite  citation  with  Schwenckfeld  for 
some  time.  The  father  was  not  quite  so  generous  in  its  application  of  it 
to  himself;  he  tried  to  narrow  its  breadth  into  a  very  illiberal  external 
church  ism.    The  precept  he  urges  should  have  controlled  bis  own  actions 
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in  matters  of  fraternity  and  baptism.  It  is  a  most  truthful  one,  and  well 
fitted  to  apply  to  the  conditions  in  North  Africa  and  those  existing  in  a 
time  when  freedom  of  thought  again  asserted  itself  in  such  various  forms. 
The  adage  warrants  the  precedence  of  the  Scriptures  in  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  conscience  and  the  guidance  of  the  religious  life.  Nothing  there- 
fore could  have  been  more  apt  to  quote  on  this  occasion. 

XII.  We  find  Schwenckfeld  to  be  an  ardeut  student  of  Luther,  whose 
great  unshackling,  restorative  works1  of  1520,  had  aroused  the  entire 
German  people  of  all  stations  to  a  struggle  for  liberation;  and  it  is  a 
redeeming  feature  of  humanity  to  note  how  literature,  especially  a  Spirit- 
born  literature,  prepares  the  way  and  inspires  the  movements  for  liberty. 
Schwenckfeld,  ardent,  serious,  was  possessed  of  the  kernels  and  vitals  of 
Christian  life  and  privilege  therein  portrayed.  Not  the  least  did  the  con- 
cept of  the  freedom  of  a  Christian  hold  him  and  give  an  upward  swing 
to  his  entire  nature.  That  thought  added  fuel  to  the  fire  blazing  on  his 
hearth.  It  gave  him  lines  for  further  independent  reflection  which  he  im- 
mediately put  into  the  concrete.  Ideas  that  bore  the  stamp  of  essentiality 
were  only  forerunners  of  direct  practical  application.  The  liberty  of  service 
took  hold  of  him.  It  is  that  which  he  here  alludes  to  and  enlarges  upon. 
But  it  was  ample  and  world-containing;  it  was  imperial  and  yet  minute. 
It  meant  the  elevation  of  humanity,  the  education  of  the  race.  It  was 
no  little,  narrow  horizon  that  disclosed  itself  to  his  searchful  eyes.  It 
signified  no  distinctions  of  age,  of  clime,  of  race,  of  sects  in  the  pro- 
fessions, and  sects  in  the  State,  and  sects  in  the  Church.  He  was  willing 
to  expend  all  that  was  in  him,  if  he  could  do  another  man  good.  There 
had  come  the  time  when  the  author  of  those  light-bearing  tractates  went 
back  on  his  own  radical  and  tonic  principles.  But  there  was  never  a  day 
when  his  early  disciple  did  not  continue  to  develop  and  magnify  them. 
There  had  been  an  hour  not  so  far  preceding  this  date,  when  the  con- 
summate and  courageous  leader  forgot  the  breadth  of  the  humanity  he  had 
taught,  and  belittled  his  broad  idea  into  a  constantly  narrowing  definition 
of  that  term  as  signifying  only  those  who  accepted  his  teaching;  this  was 
exactly  the  error  and  Babylonian  captivity  out  of  which  he  had  led  the 
way  for  the  Germans,  and  his  retreat  was  to  the  damage  of  the  Prot- 
estant map  of  Europe.  We  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the  great-hearted 
men  who  during  the  ages  had  sought  to  break  the  sacerdotal  chains  and 
had  contributed  to  the  escape  from  the  thrall;  but  none  had  achieved  so 
widespread  a  deliverance  as  Luther,  and  Schwenckfeld  accepted  with  heart- 
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felt  gratitude  the  generous  release  thus  brought.  He  maintained  uniformly 
the  emancipated  and  universal  view.  He  habitually  acted  in  the  humane 
spirit  of  the  Samaritan,  and  not  with  the  divisive,  sodden  selfishness  of 
the  Levite  and  the  Priest.  He  protested  against  the  prison-house  of  the 
new  Egypt  and  the  new  Babylon,  whether  established  at  Rome  or  at 
Zurich  or  at  Strassburg  or  at  Wittenberg  or  at  Geneva  or  at  Stuttgart  or 
at  Riesenburg  or  at  Canterbury  or  at  York.  With  the  small  egoisms  of 
the  egoists  he  had  no  sympathy,  although  he  would  do  good  to  the 
egoists  as,  after  all,  men.  For  him  Christianity  remained  help  for  hu- 
manity, regardless  of  race  or  nationality  or  religious  faith.  With  this  con- 
ception of  individuality  as  ministrant  to  others,  and  as  pledged  to  uni- 
versal service,  you  have  the  true  basis  for  building  up  a  genuine  and 
progressive  collectivism.  No  bar  of  exclusion  must  be  put  up.  The  real 
freeman  wastes  no  time  in  erecting  a  pale,  nor  does  he  after  that  con- 
temptible and  infatuated  labor  trumpet  to  the  world  his  shrivelled  illiberality 
with  the  dictum:  this  is  the  true  and  only  Church,  this  is  my  and  God's 
particular  Jerusalem;  you  can  be  no  citizen  of  the  City  of  God  unless  you 
believe  what  I,  the  prophet,  tell  you.  The  sincere  lover  of  liberty  and 
mankind  does  not  say:  we  cannot  be  friends,  unless  you  think  exactly 
about  the  sacraments  as  I  do,  and  whistle  down  the  wind  of  every  doc- 
trine and  ceremony  with  me.  He  cannot  say:  liberty  is  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple, but  it  cannot  be  applied;  to  be  free,  you  must  serve  me  only.  He 
who  will  not  trust  his  fellows  with  the  prerogatives  of  humanity  has  but 
small  trust  in  the  God  who  implanted  them.  Freedom  is  the  right  of  per- 
sonality, and  every  individual  has  that  personality  and  that  right.  Hence 
the  cherishing  and  uplifting  of  humanity  must  precede  every  duty  after 
our  service  of  God.  Indeed  a  scientific  and  loving  ethics  must  blend  the 
two  as  parts  of  one  strand.  Do  not  invite  me  to  adopt  the  shallow  and 
deceptive  devices  of  compromise,  in  order  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  live 
in  some  kind  of  harmony  with  you  who  think  yourself  so  exclusively 
representative  of  God.  Let  me  hold  my  sentiments,  and  do  you  maintain 
yours,  but  divested  of  Pharisaism;  and  in  the  broad  interests  of  the  race, 
let  us  be  friends  and  helpers  of  one  another.  Such  were  the  clarion  notes 
of  the  three  great  tractates.  The  author  of  them  had  failed  to  practice 
the  precepts  in  the  severe  tests  of  1522.  Schwenckfcld  never  forsook  the 
thought  or  act  of  the  service  of  humanity.  He  was  the  friend  and  ser- 
vant of  the  Lutheran,  of  the  Zwinglian,  of  the  Anabaptist,  of  the  Papist 
He  believed  in  practical  unity  as  we  see  in  this  missive,  hut  it  was  one 
of  equality,  mutual  toleration  and  federation,  lie  felt  that  these  matters 
are  the  real  bone  and  sinew  of  history.  Herein  lay  the  progress  toward 
the  realization  of  individual  and  race  liberty.  The  locking  hindrance  to 
such  a  realization  lies  in  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  conception  of 
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and  feeling  for  humanity  as  the  chief  thing.  Who  are  responsible  for 
retarding  this?  Preeminently  those  who  essay  to  educate  the  souls  of  men 
in  the  primal  truths  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  precept  only.  The  theorists 
and  talkers  may  be  good,  but  the  doers  are  immensurably  better.  The  bull- 
dog way,  and  the  might  makes  right  assertion  are  two  of  the  most  fatal 
sources  by  which  the  enslavement  of  general  humanity  is  wrought;  whether 
the  principles  are  carried  out  by  an  arrogant,  misnomered  clergy  or  by  brutal 
and  self- assumptive  statesmen.  Let  it  be  said  that  in  the  Keformation, 
when  others  were  reorganizing  a  congeries  of  Babylonian  captivities  for 
their  fellows,  Schwenckfeld  was  one  of  a  number  of  generous  natures  who 
enunciated,  carried  out  and  suffered  for  the  broader  truth  and  the  nobler 
service.  He  not  only  asserted  but  fostered  by  deeds  the  support  and  ad- 
vance of  the  freedom  attained  in  the  Gospel  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Others  were  busy  reforging  chains.  They  devoted  themselves  to  shutting 
up  the  new  light  in  lanterns  for  their  exclusive  use,  while  they  allowed 
the  little  alleys  and  the  great  streets  to  lie  in  darkness.  And  they  were 
highly  self-satisfied  withal!  Has  modern  civilization  recovered  from  the 
Pharisaic  process?  And  yet  the  men  with  the  lanterns  go  on  calling 
Schwenckfeld  a  visionary  and  an  enthusiast  and  a  mystic,  though  he  used 
his  Christian  liberty  to  serve  every  man. 

A  sign  of  divergence  between  the  two  men  is  to  be  found  in  Schwenck- 
feld's  translation  of  Gal.  3 2  as  the  note  indicates.  That  proves  that  he  is 
already  unfolding  for  himself  the  doctrine  of  the  Inner  Word,  and  espe- 
cially the  independence  of  the  soul  from  the  preaching  and  the  churchly 
theory  which  lies  hidden  under  Luther's  rendering  of  the  passage. 

XIII.  In  his  remarks  upon  worship,  whether  of  private  devotion  or 
social  and  public  service,  we  may  justly  infer  that  he  was  reflecting  his 
own  methods.  1)  In  his  repeated  advice  to  the  sisters  to  use  their  mother 
tongue,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  pictured  his  own  practice.  There  can 
be  little  question  of  the  fact  that  the  German  had  been  substituted,  as  far 
as  possible,  for  the  Latin  wherever  he  had  a  voice  or  an  influence.  And 
this  meant  a  deal  of  labor  in  effecting  the  changes.  That  these  were 
already  accomplished  and  in  operation  at  Ossig,  we  may  safely  argue. 
Wohlau,  Lüben,  Steinau,  Eaudten,  Liegnitz  and  other  places  where  his 
friends  were  preaching  would  scarcely  have  continued  the  unintelligible 
mummery,  which  he  condemns  so  radically  at  Naumburg,  and  that  for 
more  reasons  than  one.  The  opus  operatum  theory  was  as  alien  to  his 
sense  of  individuality  and  Christian  priesthood,  as  was  the  manner  and 
language  of  the  ancient  service.  Without  a  doubt  much  study  and  industry 
had  been  given  to  this  renovation. 

2)  The  abridgment  of  the  general  service  is  another  step  Schwenck- 
feld would  have  the  sisters  take.    He  here  speaks  of  the  curtailment  of 
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the  choral  service  in  use.  If  spirit  and  intelligence  were  put  into  the 
suitable  rendering  of  these  diminished  selections,  there  would  certainly  be 
no  inconsiderable  gain  to  the  heart  of  the  worshiper.  And  such  a  retrench- 
ment would  probably  establish  the  rule  of  brevity  in  all  parts  of  the 
service.  It  would  be  found  desirable  to  make  the  whole  shorter  as  well 
as  more  comprehensible,  and  to  retain  no  more  than  was  really  digestible. 
It  would  be  a  result  naturally  involved  in  the  substitution  of  thought  for 
an  overweight  and  elongation  of  ceremony. 

3)  Schwenckfeld  believed  in  perpetuating  the  service  of  song.  He 
does  not  sympathize  with  Karlstadt's1  more  radical  tendencies,  nor  is  he 
hostile  to  instrumental  music,  as  were  the  Zürichers.  Had  he  been  so,  he 
would  have  had  the  opportunity  to  express  it;  for  at  the  higher  festivals 
at  least,  Naumburg  not  only  had  organ  accompaniment,  but  brass  wind 
instruments  certainly  were  used.  Schwenckfeld  apparently  here  puts  the 
stress  upon  intelligent  singing;  hence  if  more  than  the  voice  were  used, 
that  addition  would  have  to  be  a  subordinate  and  not  the  prominent  element 
in  this  branch  of  the  service,  because  the  worshiper  ought  to  know  what 
the  celebrants  are  about,  that  he  may  know  what  he  himself  is  sensibly 
engaged  in. 

4)  It  is  also  a  legitimate  inference  to  observe  that  Schwenckfeld  did 
not  believe  ordinarily  in  continued  and  multiplied  public  services.  A  man 
who  set  so  much  store  by  quiet  and  reflective  private  devotion  would  not 
want  the  soul  to  be  oppressed  and  deprived  of  its  individual  privileges 
by  an  incessant  round  of  wearisome  and  exhausting  worship.  His 
whole  view  of  the  spiritual  life  would  be  disturbed  by  such  an  excess, 
especially  when  so  much  of  it  is  mere  show  or  dramatic  display  in  which 
others  act  and  you  are  a  spectator  only. 

5)  From  hints  in  the  missive  it  would  appear  that  he  favored  the 
apostolic  and  democratic  concept  of  worship.  He  does  not  suggest  that  a 
priest  or  a  deacon  or  any  particular  official  should  discharge  the  duty  of 
reader  and  expositor;  any  qualified,  competent  person,  clerical  or  lay, 
whose  character,  experience,  age  and  training  warranted  it,  was  from  bis 
point  of  view,  eligible.  There  were  to  be  qualifications,  but  those  were 
not  sacerdotal  or  ordinal.  As  a  layman  who  was  leading  in  religious 
functions,  and  now  giving  advice  about  features  of  the  Christian  life  and 
service,  we  would  expect  him  to  disregard  conventual  and  ecclesiastical 
restrictions.     He  contemned  the  entire  priestly   idea  as  a  usurpation. 


1  De  Gcmtu  Oregoriano  Disputatio  in  the  Appendix  to  Barge,  SlttbreoJ  ©obeitjfeui  Don 
Äorlftabt  Vol.  I.  Exkurs  VI,  20  pp.  491— 49a.  The  analysis  of  the  same  is  in  [,  368  -871. 
Particularly  striking  is  the  Thesis  36:  Qraeous  (tracer.  Apher  aphricc,  gcrmamts  gcr- 
manicc  psallct  et  orct. 
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Further,  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  every  man  should  have  the  privilege 
of  taking  part  in  the  worship  in  some  active  capacity,  but  he  must  qualify 
himself  therefor.  For  the  same  reason  he  encouraged  all  adherents  of  the 
Middle  Way  to  study,  and  to  write  out  their  thoughts.  Hours  did  he 
spend  in  directing  and  correcting  such  work.  One  sees  how  anxious  he 
was  that  the  sisters  of  the  convent  should  immediately  make  provision 
for  a  suitable  education  in  the  Word  as  the  true  way  to  render  a  reason- 
able and  acceptable  service.  Through  his  entire  life,  to  make  each  in- 
dividual reflective  and  competent  was  one  of  his  cherished  aims.  The 
fraternal  and  free  conference  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  a  befitting 
order  and  a  cultivated  leadership. 

6)  It  would  appear  also  that  he  favored  an  entire  revision  of  the 
lectionary  system.  He  certainly  already  made  a  larger  place  for  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  than  had  been  wont.  Similarly  exposition  on 
the  text  of  the  Word  was  to  have  more  prominence.  Altogether  the 
teaching  element  obtains  a  more  adequate  share  of  time;  and  system  in 
the  continuous  imparting  of  instruction  is  obviously  suggested  by  his  rec- 
ommendation. Let  us  be  persuaded  that  he  wanted  every  member  of  that 
cloister  to  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  therefore  he 
points  out  the  speediest  way  to  attain  it.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  in  view 
of  the  abuses  under  which  he  has  so  long  suffered,  that  he  never  changed 
his  desire  to  see  an  intellectual  Church,  but  one  that  was  taught  of  God, 
and  that  in  a  large  sense.  The  brotherhoods  organized  by  his  cotem- 
poraries  and  preserved  by  his  later  followers  had  a  determined  intellectual 
quality  which  is  not  lost  to  this  day.  It  is  within  bounds  to  say  that 
the  Scriptural  training  of  these  households  and  communities  was  superior 
to  the  average  of  their  neighbors.  You  never  find  a  trace  of  heat,  fanat- 
icism or  hysteria  in  all  their  long  history  in  spite  of  the  charges  of  Se- 
bastian Schubart  and  the  opprobrious  list  of  detainers  who  stupidly  re- 
peated him  and  have  added  their  mite  of  shameless  epithets.  It  may  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  families  and  the  communities  thus  strictly  reared 
were  models  of  the  Christian  virtues. 

If  then  the  date  assigned  to  our  letter  be  correct,  Schwenckfeld  was 
at  that  time  zealously  engaged  in  betterments  of  the  Church  service,  with 
a  view  to  freedom  of  the  Spirit,  simplicity,  intelligibility  and  brevity. 

XIV.  Schwenckfeld  had  come  to  a  very  decided  conclusion  on  one 
point:  Rome  for  him  as  a  world-system  and  a  state  claiming  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian Church  and  the  only  one,  was  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the 
essential  nature  of  the  Kingdom  as  Christ  had  introduced  and  formulated 
it.  The  assumptions  and  developments  of  the  Curia  were  inadmissible 
presumptions  in  themselves  considered.  They  were  not  only  contradictions 
of  the  idea  of  a  community  of  believers,  but  they  were  the  veritable  notes 
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of  Antichrist,  as  our  Lord  in  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Paul  in  Timothy  and 
the  Thessalonians  had  stated  them.  This  was  so  evident  to  Schwenckfeld 
that  he  deemed  the  simple  citation  of  the  passages  must  carry  an  in- 
evitable conviction  with  them.  Moreover,  he  had  urged  the  sisters  to  have 
no  fear  of  the  tyrannous  city.  He  had  lost  all  regard  for  its  prodigious 
claims.  In  other  words  his  break  from  Rome  was  final.  He  had  become 
an  antagonist  of  the  entire  curial  ambition.  Whatever  his  hope  might  be 
of  a  reconstructed  episcopal  polity  he  would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  it  dependent  on  the  dictation  of  the  ancient  see.  And  so  for  the 
cloister,  although  it  might  continue  its  communal  life,  it  should  no  longer 
receive  its  instructions  or  charters  or  form  of  organization  from  such  an 
antichristian  claimant,  whose  usurpations  the  Scriptures  had  anticipated  so 
clearly.  He  therefore  firmly  resisted  the  encroachment  of  any  secular  arm 
upon  the  area  of  the  spiritual  life,  or  any  combination  of  the  two  to  reg- 
ulate or  hamper  the  things  that  are  God's.  He  conceived  of  the  Kingdom 
and  the  Church  as  purely  spiritual  and  to  be  supervised  by  purely  corre- 
sponding means.  The  hierarchical  development;  the  immense  financial  and 
political  machinery;  the  centralization  of  authority  over  states,  universities, 
over  the  omnipresent  monastic  institutions,  over  the  minutest  affairs  of 
domestic  and  individual  life  was  irrevocably  foreign  henceforth  to  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  reign  of  Christ  and  the  economy  of  the  Spirit.  He 
had  come  to  this  weighty  conclusion  not  without  an  inward  struggle;  but 
he  laid  it  down  now  as  a  first  principle  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not 
of  this  world.  But  it  was  the  system  and  not  the  people  under  it  that 
he  reprobated.  The  evangelical  literature  of  the  day  abounded  in  tractates 
supporting  this  tenet. 

XIV.  Valentin  Crautwald  had  been  called  to  the  Dom  in  Liegnitz  as 
Lector;  both  the  revival  of  the  office  and  the  choice  of  the  man  were 
most  likely  under  the  influence  of  Schwenckfeld.  If  the  date  given  for 
the  missive  be  correct,  the  success  of  that  appointment  may  have  suggested 
to  him  the  recommendation  he  makes  here  of  establishing  a  permanent 
Lector  in  the  Convent.  Crautwald  began  his  services  by  the  exposition 
of  St.  Paul's  epistles.  That  may  have  been  the  ground  both  of  Schwenck- 
feld^ frequent  citation  of  that  apostle  in  this  letter  and  of  his  suggestion 
that  the  Lector  should  give  daily  comments  on  readings  from  St.  Paul  and 
the  Prophets,  as  the  speediest  way  for  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  substance  of  Christian  thought.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
method  adopted  in  Liegnitz  was  the  product  of  a  conference  on  what 
would  be  the  most  effective  plan  for  reaching  the  clergy,  monks  and  the 
general  public.  In  this  way  it  came  about  that  St.  Paul,  as  in  Witten- 
berg, so  in  Silesia,  became  the  leader  Tor  the  understanding  of  the  Person 
and  Work  of  Christ. 
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XV.  The  sympathy  which  Schwenckfeld  so  warmly  expresses  at  the 
close  of  the  letter  can  refer  to  no  special  calamity,  for  the  records  give 
no  account  of  any  such  disasters  during  this  year.  If  that  be  so,  the 
grounds  of  his  kindly  feeling  must  appertain  to  the  sorrows  which  their 
consciences  caused  them  in  the  conflict  between  old  usage  and  new  light, 
as  well  as  the  serious  difficulties  into  which  they  were  brought  by  their 
external  relations  to  the  adverse  authorities,  and  no  little  too  by  the 
satires  and  persecutions  of  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  order,  such  as 
were  the  inmates  of  the  cloister  at  Liebenthal. 


F. 


IN  this  letter  another  evidence  is  afforded  us  of  how  Schwenckfeld  sought 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  hour.  What  should  be  done  with  the 
monastic  institutions?  Should  they  be  allowed  to  exist  as  they  were,  un- 
changed and  subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Rome?  Should  they 
be  abolished  by  edict?  Should  they  be  preserved,  but  only  after  a  thorough 
evangelical  reformation?  Should  they  be  let  alone  to  work  out  their  own 
destiny?  In  the  latter  case,  what  would  be  the  natural  effect,  if  simple 
apostolic  principles  were  introduced  into  the  conceptions  and  economy  of 
the  occupants?  Here  was  a  convent  into  which  gospel  thoughts  had  made 
their  way.  Would  the  result  be  disintegration,  or  could  the  institution 
preserve  its  coenobitic  character  under  the  impulses  of  the  freedom  which 
had  deeply  penetrated  the  hearts  of  its  inmates?  What  too  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  exodus  from  neighboring  institutions  upon  them  ?  The  attitude 
toward  monasticism  must  be  as  positively  taken  as  that  toward  the  ancient 
Church.  It  was  a  condition  right  before  one's  eyes,  and  a  man  had  to 
have  some  sensible  view  concerning  so  public  and  weighty  a  matter.  Again, 
here  were  a  number  of  hearts  undergoing  a  vital  internal  change  in  their 
apprehension  of  the  Christian  life.  The  inherited  ideas  bound  them  to 
one  interpretation.  It  required  of  them  to  contrast  two  standards  of 
religion,  the  one  pertaining  to  the  cloistral  discipline  of  vows,  the  taking 
of  which  pretended  to  clothe  the  professed  with  a  certain  measure  of 
superiority;  and  the  other  that  of  the  everyday  life  which  could  not  attain 
the  ascetic  stamp  or  grade  of  character.  The  evangelical  precepts  were 
elevated  above  the  gospel  virtues.  The  vows  of  obedience,  chastity  and 
poverty  demanded  at  least  an  inflexible  externality  of  conduct.  The  ab- 
solute legalism  of  such  a  view  and  practice  of  the  Christian  life,  of  course, 
paralyzes  all  wholesome  spontaneity  and  independence.  One  can  only 
invent  and  devise  new  things  in  the  further  extension  of  asceticism,  if 
you  once  adopt  the  autocratic  system;  you  can  only  continue  to  develop 
the  area  and  degree  of  hierarchism  and  make  it  more  intense,  rigid  and 
hopeless.  One  must  keep  on  accentuating  and  fostering  that  which  crushes 
individuality  and  drives  legalized  self-denial  to  a  practical  suicide.  In  Buch 
an  atmosphere  these  sisters  had  been  trained;  these  were  the  beliefs  thai 
had  regulated  their  lives  heretofore,  at  least  ostensibly.    Now  came  the 
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revival  of  genuine  gospel  thoughts  that  demanded  individuality  in  order  to 
a  proper  sense  of  responsibility;  that  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  in- 
dividual over  all  forms  of  corporate  life  which  he  himself  had  not  con- 
sented to  establish  and  perpetuate;  which  bound  itself  to  render  unquestion- 
ing obedience  only  to  God;  which  enunciated  the  right  of  private  judgment 
and  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  in  meeting  every  possible  incident  or  ex- 
perience of  life;  which  antagonized  legality  and  the  formulation  of  life 
into  hard  and  fast  rules;  which  respected  and  encouraged  the  spontaneity 
and  volition  of  a  regenerated  nature. 

With  the  rediscovery  of  the  true  fountainhead  came  a  multitude  of 
interrogations  which  darted  hither  and  thither  with  uncertain  wing  toward 
some  point  of  rest.  Under  the  new  sun  the  responsive  surfaces  quivered 
with  a  dancing  light.  The  beaten  ways  trembled  and  radiated  under  the 
heat  of  the  zenith.  The  waters  were  gathered,  whither  should  their  volume 
be  directed?  It  was  indispensable  to  answer  the  trooping,  myriad  in- 
quiries of  the  souls  that  were  thus  stirred;  it  was  quite  essential  morally 
and  economically  to  prevent  a  headlong  precipitance  into  liberty  or  a 
deadening  relapse  into  the  stolid  uniformity  and  degenerate  machinery  of 
the  past.  Could  these  solemn  vows  so  imposingly  taken  be  ever  laid 
aside?  Was  it  not  rebellion  against  not  only  the  lesser  authorities,  but 
against  the  majesty  of  God?  Would  it  not  be  perjury  to  cast  them  off 
since  they  were  taken  in  full  recognition  of  their  bindingness?  One  ex- 
planation opened  the  door  to  the  desirable  freedom;  the  other,  barred  against 
all  escape  from  what  was  once  uttered  and  pledged  to  God,  however  sweet 
the  dream  of  the  unwalled  fields  and  the  fresh,  wide  breeze  from  yonder 
mountains  and  the  gliding  waters  of  the  Queis.  In  such  a  hazardous 
hour,  in  which  the  issues  of  so  many  souls  were  at  stake,  it  was  a  serious 
undertaking  to  teach  righteousness.  Wisdom  herself  could  not  be  too  wise 
when  she  passed  into  that  assembly-room  and  gazed  into  those  expectant 
eyes.  Empty  heads  and  rattle  pates  there  were  of  a  plenty  who  shouted 
and  tore  around  and  got  married  and  often  made  a  sad  shipwreck,  be- 
cause their  sense  of  liberty  was  wholly  of  the  flesh.  One  can  only  marvel 
that  where  the  changes  were  voluntary,  so  little  of  mendicancy  and  eco- 
nomic disaster  and  moral  rot  took  place.  But  there  remained  also  more 
individual  matters  to  discuss ;  how  should  the  newly  awakened  soul  be  led 
to  embrace  the  definite  life-principles  which  the  revived  apostolic  faith 
taught;  and  how  cultivate  these  with  a  wholesome  and  yet  systematic 
progress  in  the  then  existing  relations?  The  point  was  to  convey  such 
instruction  as  would  fit  these  disciples,  these  sisters  of  various  ages  to  be 
reasonable,  and  then  loyal  to  what  was  essentially  right  in  any  coming 
juncture  of  life  as  well  as  in  their  present  conventual  relations.  There 
were  points  so  radically  divergent  between  the  new  and  the  old  that  it 
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was  not  easy  in  every  case  to  put  the  yes  in  place  of  the  no,  or  the  no 
in  place  of  the  yes.  The  new  starting  point  must  be  settled  safely  and 
surely  and  from  that  a  constant  series  of  readjustments  were  necessary. 
How  could  those  who  were  bred  in  dependencies  be  made  meet  for  the 
independencies  which  the  Gospel  overtured  them?  Such  premises  must 
have  wrestled  for  a  conclusion  in  the  mind  of  Schwenckfeld  as  he  rode 
from  Ossig  to  the  house  of  a  friend  and  thence  to  the  ancient  cloister. 
The  whole  country  round  about  was  feeling  responsively  the  new  life 
currents  from  the  restored  sacred  records.  It  was  no  light  errand.  He 
was  unshorn;  he  was  not  even  in  orders;  he  was  a  simple  layman;  but 
the  voice  of  the  Spirit  had  sent  him  on  a  holy  embassy  and  what  he 
said  was  glowingly  wise,  simple  and  true.  And  the  scythe  of  that  Spirit 
cut  a  wide  swath.  No  less  did  he  feel  himself  impelled  by  the  Paraclete 
when  he  recapitulated  the  spoken  words  and  added  thereto  certain  re- 
flections as  to  the  nature  of  Christian  liberty  and  of  that  ecclesiastical 
throne  to  which  they  had  previously  been  such  willing  subjects.  It  is  in 
the  light  of  these  questions  that  a  closer  survey  of  the  missive  has  its  best 
background. 

I.  In  the  salutation  the  signs  of  the  pervasive  unrest  are  evident;  for 
he  greets  them  with  the  invocation  of  grace  and  peace  in  the  conscience 
from  the  only  abiding  source  and  centre  of  life,  the  divine  persons.  As 
with  so  many  of  the  New  Testament  epistles,  he  omits  allusion  to  the 
coöperant  Spirit,  probably  because  his  office  is  so  largely  unfolded  in  the 
discussion.  Schwenckfeld  would  have  them  meditate  at  the  outset  upon 
those  personalities  who  really  are  the  immediate  dispensers  of  what  alone 
is  solid,  permanent  and  restful  good.  Under  no  consideration  must  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  isolated  or  separated  from  the  primal  fountain  of 
all  being  and  experience.  To  be  divorced  from  the  favor  of  heaven  in 
this  exigency  would  be  to  dry  up  at  once  every  substantial  stream  of 
comfort  and  every  hope  of  an  effective  and  durable  solution  of  the  pres- 
ent complex  conditions  and  their  issues.  The  centre  of  the  entire  combat 
was  in  the  sphere  of  the  conscience,  which  here  again  is  viewed  as  the 
endangered  battle-ground.  With  Schwenckfeld  conscience  was  not  a 
separate  faculty,  but  the  personality  of  the  individual  thinking,  feeling  and 
acting  upon  religious  and  moral  subjects.  The  whole  man  was  capable 
of  reaching  determinative  judgments,  and  was  susceptible  of  accordant  emo- 
tions, and  was  compelled  to  actions  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  ami 
accountability.  The  consciences  of  the  sisters  had  been  educated  ander 
a  mistaken  system,  the  rigors  and  restraints  of  which  had  long  been 
broken  through;  oftentimes  even  the  forms  had  been  violated;  and  now 
these  moral  powers  were  feeling  the  pressure  of  liberal  and  fundamental 
ideas  and  ideals.   The  balancing  of  the  unwonted  against  the  wonted  waa 
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upon  them.  To  attain  peace  it  was  not  right  simply  to  repress  or  to  he 
indifferent,  but  to  fight  the  conflict  through;  not  to  keep  on  a  quivering 
level  but  to  let  the  scale  fall  heavily  to  the  right.  To  secure  peace  through 
the  living  means,  he  had  indicated,  was  the  first  principle  to  be  established 
and  the  first  experience  to  be  attained.  The  peace  which  passeth  under- 
standing is  Christ's  own,  he  alone  can  bestow  it,  and  not  the  world.  The 
necessity  of  this  restoration  to  the  eternal  concord  Schwenckfeld  would 
have  them  feel  at  the  outset.  Nothing  can  be  righteously  solved  unless 
that  be  first  attained  and  confirmed.  One  who  is  to  go  into  great  ethical 
struggles  can  not  afford  to  have  an  unreconciled  God  behind  him.  Whatever 
one's  theory  about  that  Kavallayrj  be,  every  contestant  must  certainly 
know  that  for  him  the  Lord  has  spoken  the  healing  blessings  of  amity 
to  his  soul  through  the  only  peacemaker,  Jesus  Christ.  Thither  therefore 
Schwenckfeld  directs  the  sisters  as  the  sole  way  to  gain  any  permanency 
of  decision.  With  the  deep  sense  that  God  is  greater  than  all  troubles 
and  crises  and  that  he  has  spoken  the  quieting  benediction  and  made 
it  a  conscious  element  of  life,  the  infinite  premises  are  incontrovertibly 
laid  down.  The  approach  to  the  study  and  resolution  of  all  the  intricacies 
of  conduct  must  begin  with  that  as  the  acknowledged  base;  all  these 
logical  processes  are  vital  and  not  mere  syllogistic  phrases.  One  who  is 
at  peace  with  God  and  has  the  sense  of  his  immediacy  and  presence  can 
quiet  all  the  turbulence  and  agitation  of  his  personal  and  relative  life.  It  wTas 
with  perfect  meaning  that  the  salutation  with  which  Schwenckfeld  greets 
them  was  one  of  peace  from  God  in  the  conscience.  Further,  he  acceded 
to  no  morality  as  merely  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  external  authority, 
divine  or  human.  He  declined  equally  a  system  of  ethics  based  on  ends. 
He  believed  that  a  nature  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  restored  thereto 
after  its  lapse,  was  capable  of  responding  to  the  truth  or  to  the  person- 
ality of  Jesus  Christ  as  being  the  right  and  the  true  and  the  good;  in 
him  these  were  not  different  and  irreconcilable  things,  but  coordinate. 
This  restoration  took  place  through  vital  faith.  Hence  the  believer  with 
a  nature  now  in  sympathy  with  the  divine  character  could  be  educated, 
not  only  in  progressive  apprehension  of  the  living  standard  which  Jesus 
Christ  set  up  because  he  was  substantively  the  very  things  represented 
by  what  is  called  a  standard,  but  also  in  personal  behavior,  so  that  the 
disciple  too  could  become  true,  good  and  right.  This  is  the  conscience, 
or  the  moral  judgment,  sentiment  and  activity  of  the  whole  man  in  relation 
to  God  and  to  one's  self  and  to  one's  fellows;  into  this  realm  he  invokes 
peace.  The  unquiet  comes  in  the  struggle  1)  between  old  darkness  and 
new  light;  2)  between  the  less  and  the  more  progress  in  the  apprehension 
of  Christ;  3)  between  the  little  and  the  greater  advance  in  the  imitation 
and  following  of  the  Lord.    There  need  be  no  conflict  between  ultimate 
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ends;  and  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  an  ultimate  ground  or  end  without 
a  revelation.  A  standard  of  ends  is  very  well  if  Christ  be  accepted  as 
the  exclusive  end;  but  a  Kantian  or  a  Hegelian  or  a  hedonistic  scheme  of 
self-constituted  or  self-indulgent  ethics  would  not  have  been  rational  in 
Schwenckfeld's  estimate,  and  cannot  be,  so  long  as  one  believes  in  a  vital 
relationship  between  God  and  man.  And  still  less  would  Schwenckfeld 
allow  his  sense  of  personal  responsibility  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  merely 
traditional  externalism  of  law.  There  must  be  reason  for  the  observance 
of  law,  and  a  rationality  in  the  law  itself,  and  a  supreme  character  in 
the  authority  of  him  who  imposes  it.  For  the  setting  forth  of  a  sufficient 
standard  no  one  is  compent  save  God  himself  as  being  perfection  and  as 
the  giver  of  a  nature  capable  of  judgments  and  feeling  and  activity  in 
harmony  with  himself.  To  these  thoughtful  sisters  with  now  open  windows 
to  their  hearts,  and  a  new  light  streaming  into  them,  with  their  judgments 
and  emotions  and  volitions  set  upon  new  and  higher  lines,  he  wished  that 
helpful  peace.  He  himself  had  gone  through  with  all  the  aspects  of  such 
a  change;  he  knew  what  that  inner  conflict  signified;  he  had  attained 
an  experience  broader  and  deeper  than  many  of  his  cotemporaries  because 
for  him  it  had  been  a  call  to  surrender  acquired  position  in  the  State; 
he  had  tasted  of  the  secular  life  of  pleasure;  he  was  in  the  line  of  high 
influence  and  promotion;  his  fame  was  growing;  all  the  goodly  sides  as 
well  as  the  vanities  and  allurements  of  society  were  attractive  as  well  as 
open  to  him;  moreover  he  had  been  reared  in  the  old  Church,  and  his 
attachments  to  it  were  strong.  How  often  he  adverts  to  that  struggle  in 
simple  and  unpretending  words,  it  is  true,  but  one  feels  how  powerful  and 
revolutionizing  it  had  been;  what  wrestlings  and  hesitations,  what  yearn- 
ings and  tears,  what  throes  preceded  the  relinquishment  and  submission, 
before  he  could  lay  hold  of  the  inexplicable  peace,  before  he  could  enter 
into  its  serene  light.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  it  was  a  wonderful  con- 
version by  its  very  result.  The  young  man  lays  aside  his  brilliant  career 
and  devotes  himself  to  this  hallowed  end  of  serving  Christ  without  inter- 
mission or  interference.  His  was  as  radical  a  repentance  as  that  of 
St.  Paul.  We  cannot  insist  sufficiently  upon  Schwenckfeld's  tremendous 
experience,  since  no  man  has  suffered  more  than  he  for  four  centuries  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  ought  to  have  behaved  to  him  as  brethren.  There 
is  something  appalling  in  the  barbarity  and  shameless  nagging  which 
followed  him  in  life  and  still  pursues  him,  if  not  in  the  same  forms  of 
abuse,  yet  with  that  sort  of  self-sufficient  and  complacent  mention  thai  an 
airy  injustice  knows  so  well  how  to  assume;  the  sampling  and  cataloging 
of  him  as  an  enthusiast  and  one  of  those  insufferable  mystics  is  almost 
as  arrogant  and  presumptuous  as  the  violent  objurgations  of  the  earlier 
days.    Those  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ  have  put  a  cross  upon  this 
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great  man  and  Lis  memory  which  is  scandalous  in  the  most  repulsive 
sense  of  that  word;  they  have  suspended  him  among  thieves  as  if  he  were 
a  religious  reprobate  and  social  offender;  sometimes  after  exposing  him 
to  an  open  shame,  they  come  with  a  tardy  confession  as  to  his  unblame- 
worthy  character,  which  is  a  pitiful  contradiction  of  their  blue  vehemence. 
It  is  the  old  and  far  cry  of  Pharisaism :  We  only  have  the  true  light  and 
this  man  is  a  false  prophet,  let  us  away  with  him.  It  is  the  same  insol- 
ent assumption  which  has  characterized  spiritual  pride,  exclusiveness  and 
caste  from  the  days  of  Adam  until  now.  But  is  it  not  a  very  mockery 
of  the  Spirit  of  peace  and  unity  and  love?  It  will  do  well  for  every 
man  to  look  at  the  character  of  Schwenckfeld,  yes,  and  on  all  its  pris- 
matic sides  at  that.  He  will  find  it  lustrous  in  every  relation  of  life,  true, 
sincere,  honorable,  just,  loving  to  the  core.  He  was  just  such  a  court- 
eous, polished,  refined  gentleman  as  one  would  expect  a  Christian  to  be. 
Character  is  the  fundamental  thing  to  estimate  a  man  by,  at  any  period 
of  the  world's  history;  what  a  man  is  and  does  counts  for  as  much  at 
least,  as  what  he  says.  And  if  he  does  right,  it  is  very  likely  that  his 
utterances  will  be  nearer  the  mark  than  the  affirmations  of  those  who 
think  they  alone  speak  the  truth,  while  their  conduct  may  be  offensive 
and  contemptible.  Judged  by  the  fundamental  and  dominating  standard 
of  character  one  may  be  justified  in  saying  that  few  among  the  men  of 
that  wonderful  epoch  are,  to  say  the  least,  his  equals.  To  justify  equiv- 
ocal demeanor  by  alleging  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  age  is  a  shiftless 
apology.  If  a  number  of  men  behaved  well,  the  rest  might  have  done  the 
same.  The  imitation  of  Christ  is  not  an  abstraction  nor  a  matter  to  be 
modified  by  this  or  that  century.  It  is  time  that  the  word  be  spoken  and 
spoken  with  decision  and  protest  that  the  obloquies  may  cease  being  a 
transmitted  inheritance  and  that  those  who  uttered  them  be  no  longer 
justified  for  their  evil  dealing.  The  time  of  vindication  Schwenckfeld  gave 
over  to  his  Lord  with  the  same  assured  tranquillity  with  which  he  left 
his  native  land.  In  a  day  when  the  ethical  side  of  religion  controls  the 
thought  and  movement  of  our  faith  let  the  truth  prevail  about  this  nobly 
qualified  man  of  God  and  lover  of  Christ. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  is  well  to  keep  before  us  the  foundations 
on  which  he  built  and  on  which  he  would  have  others  rear  their  edifice. 
In  every  sense  his  conversion  was  remarkable  and  it  was  complete.  He 
was  conscious  of  having  come  into  the  possession  of  that  peace  and  in  it 
he  remained  with  growing  serenity  and  calm.  Nor  could  there  be  a  more 
golden  sunset  or  a  more  rational  sense  of  quiet  within  and  without,  as 
he  neared  his  God,  than  was  his  when  the  hour  of  departure  came. 

The  young  man  scarred  with  spiritual  battles  came  to  the  sisters  with 
a  perfectly  clear,  self-attesting  message.    Christ  had  given  him  the  divine 
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peace  and  he  would  have  the  same  tranquillity  imparted  to  others,  together 
with  the  all-stimulating  truth  whereby  it  alone  could  be  obtained;  for  the 
alleviation,  guidance  and  growth  of  those  eagerly  waiting,  undecided  con- 
sciences. It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  a  conscience  toward  God  as 
well  as  toward  self  and  toward  men,  that  he  was  concerned  about.  He 
came  in  no  casuistical  panoply;  that  had  been  cast  off  as  an  impossible 
weaponry.  He  did  not  divide  up  the  right  into  so  many  compartments, 
any  more  than  he  separated  God  from  man.  He  did  not  put  human 
rationality  into  the  foreground  to  invent  a  way  in  which  God  should  live 
in  order  to  be  righteous.  He  could  not  isolate  a  relative  and  dependent 
rationality  from  the  independent,  self  existent  Eeason.  His  missive  was 
not  a  speculative  ethics  which  did  not  concern  itself  about  God. 

II.  Further,  the  counsel  he  gave  was  esteemed  by  him  as  inwrought 
by  God ;  he  displayed  no  personal  blaze  of  a  man  realizing  himself,  nor 
did  he  talk  professionally  for  the  sake  of  lecturing  about  the  laws  of 
duty.  But  he  wanted  to  convey  what  Christ  had  taught  him  practically. 
He  believed  that  the  Spirit  used  a  regenerate  man's  talents  to  speak,  so 
that  he  suffered  from  no  self- consciousness  or  stage -fright  or  fear  of 
authorities.  He  was  really  an  ambassador  for  his  Lord.  He  trusted  in 
the  saying  of  the  Master  that  his  disciple  should  be  equal  to  the  hour 
and  the  demand,  through  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  He  believed  in  the  ex- 
ample of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles.  This  involved  no  irrational  and 
insolent  abuse  of  such  a  promise,  as  some  characters  affecting  prophetism 
and  inspiration  have  practiced.  But  the  perversion  of  a  good  ought  not 
to  make  us  shun  the  good  itself.  At  any  rate,  the  sanity  and  poise  of 
Schwenckfeld's  entire  nature  would  preclude  so  daring  a  blasphemy.  Who 
knew  his  Bible  better?  Who  studied  it  daily  with  more  care  and  de- 
votion? Few  at  his  age  turned  to  the  intricacies  of  new  languages  with 
more  enthusiasm  and  thoroughness  and  with  such  obviously  excellent  re- 
sult. Thoughtful  and  reasonable,  he  invariably  approached  his  tasks  with 
honest  devotion  and  preparation.  He  regarded  these  attainments  and  their 
fruit  as  a  product  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  work  in  him;  not  only  from  the 
motive  of  honoring  God,  but  from  the  conviction  that  the  Lord  had  use 
for  him  and  did  engage  him  as  a  ministering  servant.  We  shall  come 
across  certain  pitiful  persons  who  looked  upon  him  as  an  instrument  of 
the  devil  because  his  example  and  his  service  alike  disturbed  them  in 
their  literalistic  exegesis  and  in  their  magical  sacramentarianism  ami  in 
their  mechanical  views  of  the  ministry.  But  even  those  occasions  of  gross 
and  offensive  assault  did  not  destroy  his  confidence  in  the  Holy  Spirit's 
personal  operation  in  himself.  We  shall  always  meet  him  using  this  de- 
vout expression  of  dependence  on  the  divine  pits.  Their  abuse  did  nut 
abash  him  into  any  denial  of  what  to  him  was  so  obvious  and  imperative. 
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When,  then,  he  calls  his  address  an  exhortation,  he  considers  himself  within 
the  scope  of  a  Christian's  duty  and  privilege.  He  is  fulfilling  an  apostolic 
injunction;  he  is  asserting  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers;  he  is 
breaking  down  the  circumscribing  wall  of  caste  in  the  Church;  he  is 
helping  to  overthrow  the  sacerdotal  segregation  and  separatistic  hauteur. 
He  is  carrying,  good  soldier  that  he  is,  the  banner  of  a  free  Christianity 
into  the  camp  of  a  servile  and  knee-bending  adulation;  he  is  henceforth 
against  the  spirit  of  curialism  wherever  it  erects  its  oppressive  court.  And 
it  is  an  exhortation  which  goes  at  the  root  of  an  ancient,  sometimes  un- 
conscious, tyranny  which  has  become  an  autocratic  system  by  its  often 
silent  accretions  and  by  its  designed  and  undesigned  developments  through 
so  many  centuries,  often  challenged  and  disrupted  indeed,  but  never  broken. 
Schwenckfeld  helped  to  organize  in  Silesia  the  combat  with  the  slavish 
externalism  of  religion.  In  God's  fields  he  ploughed  deep  to  prepare  a 
worthy  soil  for  the  chief  sower  of  the  Word.  He  championed  the  liberty 
of  the  Spirit  with  consecrated  weapons.  His  work  as  student,  statesman 
and  soldier  must  not  be  forgotten  as  underlying  much  of  his  after  life  and 
thought,  especially  when  that  earlier  career  was  not  so  far  behind  him. 
We  must  insist  upon  it  as  an  underlying  fact  that  he  knew  thoroughly 
what  he  was  about.  He  was  not  a  groping  visionary  searching  after  the 
impossible.  He  had  counted  up  all  the  charges  before  he  went  on  any 
campaign  for  the  deliverance  of  his  native  land.  There  is  something  over- 
whelmingly superior  and  attractive  in  the  thoroughgoing  sturdiness  of  his 
devotion  and  in  the  seasonableness  with  which  he  smote  right  and  left, 
when  it  was  the  time  to  smite.  He,  like  Johann  von  Schwarzenberg,  was 
a  fine  figure  of  a  layman  in  the  front  of  the  fray.  And  the  two  were  not 
an  inch  apart  in  spirit:  ready  to  attack  any  old  or  new  tyranny  or  any 
old  or  new  Judaism  that  sought  to  buckle  new  burdens  of  outwardness  on 
the  budding  faith. 

III.  The  subject  matter  of  the  address  has  already  been  given  in  its 
formal  outline.  In  helping  to  decide  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
evangelical  roads,  the  direction  which  would  be  most  conclusive  in  satis- 
fying the  halting  inquirers  would  be  to  define  what  the  Christian  life  is 
in  its  essence  and  reality.  To  give  a  proper  statement  of  that  would  cut 
the  knot  of  doubt  and  hesitation  because  that  was  the  ever  flowing  spring. 
If  you  tell  me  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  you  decide  all  the  rest;  you 
thereby  show  me  what  Christ  is  and  what  is  the  communion  of  saints ;  you 
settle  the  whole  category  of  essential  doctrines;  you  point  out  the  history 
of  the  future  as  between  simplicity  and  duplicity,  as  between  spirituality 
and  formality,  as  between  the  predominance  of  internalism  or  of  exter- 
nalism, as  between  faith  and  credulity,  as  between  democracy  and  autoc- 
racy.   Capable  man  that  he  was  he  went  for  the  answer  to  that  deep 
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and  far  reaching  inquiry.  He  made  no  equivocal  or  uncertain  reply,  nor 
did  he  dally  with  wayside  flowers  of  abstraction.  He  was  incapable  of 
double-mindedness ;  sincere  as  that  may  be  at  times,  it  never  is  efficient 
or  sufficient  in  any  commanding  situation.  We  have  the  same  inquiry 
propounded  in  the  current  recanvassing  of  Christianity  and  now  answered 
mainly  according  to  one's  philosophical  or  theological  school  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  Christ  and  his  disciples.  Schwenckfeld  an- 
swered it  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  conscious  experience  he  had  of  the 
results  of  that  spiritual  storehouse  upon  his  own  heart  and  conduct,  but 
put  in  language  suited  to  the  occasion  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  sisters  found  themselves.  He  believed  in  such  a  possible  relationship 
with  the  Father  that  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  could  be  directly  and 
fruitfully  felt  in  the  whole  nature ;  and  no  Aristotelian  negation  could 
shake  the  evidence  he  had  in  himself,  and  no  Neoplatonic  explanations 
of  it  could  confuse  the  simplicity  of  that  common  sense  faith.  Schwenck- 
feld in  his  explanation  of  the  substance  of  the  Christian  life  showed 
1)  what  it  could  not  be.  Its  essence  was  not  something  merely  external; 
religion  could  not  consist  in  mere  ceremonialism,  in  processions,  in  formal 
worship,  in  liturgical  and  ritual  observances,  in  continuous  recitation,  in 
frequent  communion,  in  all  that  concerned  the  machinery  of  worship,  private 
or  public.  Now  when  he  began  with  that  assertion  he  aimed  a  square 
and  annihilating  blow  at  the  ruling  idea  of  the  majority  with  whom 
the  life  toward  God  was  compounded  of  nothing  else.  It  was  not  less 
overthrowing  to  the  dominant  theory  of  the  liturgists  who  were  per- 
petually increasing  feasts  and  fasts  and  masses  and  calendars.  Much  of 
the  monastic  life  had  degenerated  into  a  perpetual  round  of  ceremony; 
day  and  night  were  so  much  occupied  with  prescribed  ritual  and  outward 
observance  and  so  regulated  by  bells  and  signals  that  there  was  no  room 
and  energy  for  the  deep  things  of  the  Spirit.  Schwenckfeld  thus  met  one 
of  the  chief  hindrances  and  gave  the  wholesome  corrective  to  the  sick 
conscience  enslaved  by  the  shackles  of  continuous  form  which  sought  ex- 
pression by  uninterrupted  impression. 

2)  Nor  did  a  true  life  consist  in  superficial  imitation,  in  that  sort  of 
unreality  which  effects  the  religious  custom  and  is,  after  all,  only  a  sham. 
How  easily  one  falls  into  hypocrisy  when  one  is  not  really  manifesting  the 
truth  from  within,  or  is  in  no  condition  to  receive  an  inward  impulse  to- 
ward the  right.  Where  one  daily  reiterates  those  mimic  acts,  and  the  heart 
is  absent,  one  is  at  once  in  danger  of  seeming  to  be  what  he  is  not  A  more 
serpentine,  a  more  slimy  deceit  cannot  be  found,  where  all  spontaneity 
is  crushed  out  and  one  must  move  in  the  chains  of  prescript  usage;  the 
soul  has  no  freedom  because  it  cannot  create  its  own  tonn.  The  subtlety 
and  insidiousness  of  an  assumed  piety  is  the  more  dangerous  because  in- 
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sinuating  foe  we  have  to  be  watchful  against.  Schwenckfeld  is  not  attack- 
ing the  old  church  or  the  new  as  such,  but  the  sham  wherever  it  is  found. 
He  therefore  cautioned  them  to  look  deeper  than  they  may  have  done  be- 
fore into  the  intricate  evils  of  a  superficial  imitation  where  the  heart  is 
not  really  prompted  to  follow  Christ.  Let  them  not  be  the  ministrants  to 
or  the  encouragers  of  shams  and  semblances.  Let  them  not  be  attitudinizers 
and  posturers.  Let  them  not  play  at  the  deep  things  of  God  and  the  soul 
as  if  these  were  a  drama  or  a  comedy. 

3)  Nor  does  the  Christian  life  consist  in  human  laws  whether  those 
of  tradition,  custom  or  prescription.  Schwenckfeld  thinks  of  what  the  Lord 
says  to  the  Pharisees:  Why  do  you  transgress  the  commandment  of  God 
by  your  tradition  ?  Thus  ye  have  made  the  commandment  of  God  of  none 
effect  by  your  tradition.  No  man  is  competent  in  himself  nor  empowered 
by  Christ  to  frame  statutes  which  can  constitute  sources  of  life  and  be 
finally  authoritative  for  the  conscience.  No  man  nor  body  of  men  has  the 
prerogative  either  to  frame  such  a  system  of  spiritual  government  nor  are 
any  such  inventions  in  the  slightest  degree  obligatory  when  autocratically 
imposed  or  when,  however  enacted,  they  contravene  the  freedom  which 
Christ  has  given  every  individual  and  the  Holy  Spirit  has  manifestly  in- 
tended. Nor  can  any  theory  of  representation  or  of  development  justify 
the  abuse  of  the  democratic  ideas  which  are  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Gospel  and  have  their  demonstration  in  apostolic  usage.  We  have  already 
sufficiently  adverted  to  the  curse  of  legality  as  putting  the  essence  of  life 
in  an  unthinking  observance.  Schwenckfeld  then  had  in  view  the  entire 
scheme  of  autocracy  in  government,  in  doctrine,  in  worship  and  in  life  as 
fundamentally  subversive  of  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  Christ  over  the 
conscience.  Surely,  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life  could  not  be  found 
in  any  such  sacerdotal  scheme,  whether  in  Judaism  or  in  the  hierarchic 
and  Erastian  Churches  of  Christendom.  If  therefore  the  substance  of  the 
faith  cannot  be  discovered  in  such  formalities,  their  prominence  ceases;  they 
are  not  necessary  to  its  existence  or  perpetuation;  and  no  preconceptions 
of  this  kind  should  claim  everlasting  fixity  and  demand  uniformity  or  same- 
ness or  be  a  standard  of  judgment  in  weighing  the  religion  of  those  who 
decline  to  be  ruled  by  them.  It  is  the  insistence  on  the  bindingness  of 
such  traditions  and  ceremonies  that  generates  tyranny  and  leads  the  foolish 
slaves  of  the  human  regimen  to  imagine  that  when  they  have  obeyed  these 
unspiritual  substitutions  for  the  genuine  principles  of  the  faith,  they  have 
fulfilled  the  real  law  and  prophets.  All  religions,  unless  they  adhere  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Spirit,  make  their  Talmuds  and  then  venerate  these  above 
the  actual  text. 

4)  An  equal  nonessential  is  one's  own  works.  In  these  brief  words 
Schwenckfeld  shows  his  attitude  toward  all  autosoteriological  schemes 
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whether  of  the  old  Church  or  of  some  of  the  antitrinitarian  reformers  or 
of  any  modern  expedient  based  on  philosophy  or  on  that  sort  of  science 
which  insists  on  limiting  the  range  of  the  knowable  to  the  last  thing  dis- 
covered in  its  day.  Already  the  little  ants  are  busy  solving  the  universe 
by  radium.  Our  will,  however  free,  cannot  invent  the  way  or  the  possi- 
bility of  salvation.  So  long  as  that  is  true,  the  initiative  must  belong  to 
God,  and  the  only  thing  the  soul  can  do  is  to  accept  what  divine  mercy 
has  graciously  bestowed;  one  ought  to  believe  and  act  upon  that  belief. 
Hence  the  essence  of  Christianity  cannot  be  in  our  works  as  such.  We 
are  distinctly  unable  to  earn  salvation  or  it  would  cease  to  be  of  grace. 
No  amount  of  penitential  deeds  or  vigorous  reformatory  acts  can  be  an 
initial  essence  of  religion.  They  are  in  any  event  fruits.  The  new  life 
by  which  such  fruits  can  be  produced  must  first  be  established  and  that 
is  a  matter  directly  between  God  and  the  soul;  it  is  exclusively  an  inner 
process,  and  the  works  must  then  be  motived  in  the  new  relation.  Good 
fruit  is  the  necessary  product  of  a  good  root  and  stock,  and  is  the  required 
proof  of  the  tree's  goodness;  if  the  tree  do  not  yield  good  fruit  it  must 
yield  evil,  there  is  no  indifferent  result.  The  whole  life  is  ethical.  This 
is  all  so,  but  the  main  point  with  Schwenckfeld  at  this  stage  is  only  this : 
can  you  effect  your  salvation?  Can  you  substitute  your  deeds  for  Christ's 
und  make  his  life  and  death  of  none  effect?  Can  you  separate  yourself 
from  him,  even  in  the  production  of  good  works  ?  Is  he  only  an  example 
and  not  your  real  Saviour  and  the  world's  real  Saviour  from  sin?  Hence 
again  we  see  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  and  our  relation  to  that  by  faith 
is  of  the  essence  of  religion  as  the  writer  goes  on  to  show.  To  the  sisters 
it  was  saying:  your  repetition  of  services,  your  mechanical  fulfilment  of 
vows,  your  wearing  of  veils  and  crowns,  your  penances  and  genuflections 
and  multiplied  ceremonials  are  not  the  fountains  and  centres  of  true  religion. 
Your  works  are  only  good,  if  they  proceed  from  the  good  heart,  and  no 
heart  can  be  fundamentally  good  unless  it  be  made  right  with  God  through 
a  vital  faith  in  Christ  and  by  a  vital  union  with  him.  The  true  ground 
of  confidence  cannot  be  in  the  things  we  do  because  they  are  imperfect, 
they  are  of  the  self  which  at  its  best  has  so  much  of  evil  in  it  that  its 
finest  endeavor  cannot  furnish  a  ground  of  certainty.  Nor  is  it  possible 
for  one  to  buy  what  is  a  free  gift:  the  basic  life  you  did  not  form,  nor 
are  you  able  to  fashion  a  new  life  and  yet  that  new  life  is  the  very  thing 
which  must  first  be  constituted. 

5)  A  necessary  sequence  is  that  the  essence  of  religion  stands  in  no 
vital,  moral  relation  with  place,  time,  vestment,  persons,  meats  and  similar 
purely  external  things.  Much  of  worship  is  the  glorification  of  vanity  at 
bottom;  we  practice  the  same  deceit,  whether  we  put  ourselves  into  a  system 
of  regulated  externals,  or  whether  we  follow  our  own  will  with  regard  to 
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these  things.  It  is  all  the  same,  whether  we  are  proud  of  our  habit  as 
a  sister  or  a  brother,  or  whether  we  go  to  the  house  of  God  to  display  our 
new  clothes;  whether  we  put  great  store  by  a  prioress,  or  whether  we  are 
spooney  on  a  new  curate;  whether  we  count  up  as  a  merit  the  number 
of  services  we  go  to  in  the  convent,  or  tell  a  friend  proudly  how  often 
we  have  been  to  the  popular  revival  tent.  These  are  all  alike  the  dis- 
plays of  self-admiration;  we  all  alike  are  guilty  of  such  nominal  follies; 
and  it  is  very  pitiful  that  so  few  of  us  get  beyond  our  shallow  self-conceits 
and  our  peacock  pride  in  feathers.  And  what  a  shrill,  cracked  squawk 
it  would  be,  did  we  all  truly  confess  our  satisfaction  in  externals  and  our 
complacent  sense  of  sufficiency  by  the  doing  of  them.  Schwenckfeld  is 
talking  to  all  men  and  women  in  the  world  when  he  tells  us  that  vital 
religion  has  nothing  to  do  in  its  essence  with  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
life  in  church  or  out  of  it.  The  legitimate  effect  of  faith  will  be,  if  not 
to  cut  up  these  vanities  by  the  roots,  at  least  to  lead  us  to  a  continuous 
repression  of  them.  The  uniform  does  not  make  the  soldier  or  the  nurse. 
Wherein  lies  the  difference  between  a  wood  violet  and  a  garden  violet? 
If  anything,  the  wood  violet  is  even  more  exquisite  in  its  coloring.  Nor 
do  fine  feathers  make  fine  birds:  a  blackbird  is  sweeter  than  an  ostrich. 
Nor  is  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Spirit  any  other  than  a  universal  city.  Clocks 
and  bells  and  seasons  and  feast  days  and  fast  days  do  not  constitute  the 
calendar  for  the  soul;  nor  is  holiness  bound  up  with  the  daintiest  clergy- 
man or  the  most  beruffled  or  befurbelowed  pope;  nor  does  piety  depend 
on  the  fulness  or  the  emptiness  of  the  stomach.  It  has  no  inherent  con- 
nection with  roast  beef  or  eggs  or  bread  or  even  salt.  Thus  far  Schwenck- 
feld has  shown  his  thorough  rejection  of  any  ex  opere  operato  theory  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  his  conclusion  is  far  reaching;  it  shows  the  futility 
of  any  opus  operatum  solvent  but  that  of  Christ ;  it  declares  that  the  sacer- 
dotal and  legalistic  interpretation  is  irreconcilable  with  the  apostolic  ideas 
of  the  mission  of  Jesus  or  with  a  faithful  conception  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ's  person  and  work. 

6)  Let  us  now  turn  from  these  negative  considerations  to  Schwenck- 
feld's  positive  definition  of  the  essential  points  of  the  Christian  life,  a)  Its 
individuality  is  in  the  foreground.  Christ  deals  with  each  soul  in  its  own 
consciousness,  thought,  sensibility,  volition  and  sense  of  accountability. 
He  is  concerned  with  the  restoration  of  a  normal  relationship  between 
every  man  by  himself  and  God  as  the  way  to  any  vital  community  with 
the  rest  of  men.  This  tenet  is  of  the  very  heart  of  Protestantism.  Society 
does  not  come  first;  the  Church  does  not  come  first;  in  the  order  of  nature 
you  must  first  have  the  one  before  you  can  have  the  two  and  then  the 
three.  Of  the  two  you  can  already  constitute  the  Church.  If  the  unity 
begins  with  the  one  then  the  unity  in  any  form  of  combination  cannot 
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extinguish  the  one  but  by  injustice.  There  were  plenty  of  tendencies  out- 
side of  Rome  in  Schwenckfeld's  day  that  prepared  to  do  a  work  of  regene- 
ration by  the  mass,  before  the  individuals  or  any  number  of  them  had  put 
their  separate  hearths  in  order  in  the  sight  of  God.  A  mass  is  a  silly 
sheep  or  it  is  a  hot-headed  bull,  if  its  members  be  not  permeated  with 
moral  restraints.  It  is  all  the  difference  between  a  Cromwellian  or  American 
Revolution  and  a  French  or  Russian  Revolution.  Schwenckfeld  cautioned 
the  sisters  against  any  mere  trust  in  a  majority's  sense  of  freedom  or  a 
majority's  new  regulations  or  a  new  style  or  color  of  dress  which  the  whole 
sisterhood  should  wear  with  this  or  that  new  button  or  stripe  of  differen- 
tiation ;  every  true  reformation  in  religion  must  begin  with  the  solitary  soul 
in  its  isolation  from  others  indeed,  but  in  its  very  active  association  with 
God.  The  large  issues  of  individuality  must  be  seen  and  met  and  realized 
before  you  are  meet  for  united  effort.  A  majority  should  be  made  up  of 
morally  educated  units  before  it  is  fit  in  reality  to  decide  on  ethical  issues; 
and  when  a  confraternity  of  Church  or  State  is  formed,  the  individual  must 
continue  to  be  respected  and  his  variations  and  freedom  and  personal  pre- 
rogatives be  evermore  recognized  or  else  the  solitary  man  and  even  the 
minority  could  never  obtain  justice.  Schwenckfeld  indirectly  also  protests 
against  the  effort  to  compel  the  sisters  to  be  alike,  to  become  as  uniform 
and  identical  as  possible;  similarity  of  garments  or  of  clothes  or  of  officials 
or  of  the  one  house  and  the  one  church  or  of  prescript  days  of  fasting  or 
of  vows  does  not  make  the  unity  of  the  Spirit.  To  reduce  a  corporation 
to  a  machine  only  lays  the  foundation  for  either  slavery  or  rebellion.  That 
army  is  best  in  the  field  which  has  individual  initiative  and  can  rely  upon 
the  invention  and  alertness  of  the  single  soldier.  That  Church  will  be  the 
most  efficient  where  each  member's  qualifications  are  not  only  respected 
but  evoked  and  put  into  active  service,  b)  The  next  point  in  Schwenck- 
feld's definition  concerns  the  individual's  relation  with  God.  a)  Faith  is 
the  true  bond  by  which  personalities  can  be  harmonized.  Most  of  all  is 
this  the  principle  necessary  to  intercourse  with  the  eternal  and  the  infinite 
God.  You  must  know  and  feel  and  trust  God.  That  is  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  life,  ß)  How  is  this  act  of  interpolated  personality  to  be 
acquired?  Through  an  experiential  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ;  God  drives 
the  soul  away  from  the  self-sufficient  theory  and  from  the  abstract  con- 
ception of  independence,  also  from  the  mere  logical  and  necessary  thought 
of  dependence  to  the  substantial  verification  thereof.  We  are  practically 
all  the  time  dependent  upon  God.  Let  us  be  conscious  of  the  fact  and  get 
into  that  state  of  appreciation  and  thankfulness  which  such  a  union  exacts. 
If  there  is  any  blurring  by  obliviousness  or  loss  of  consciousness  on  that 
point,  something  is  wrong  in  us.  The  sense  of  dependence  must  qoI  be 
asleep  or  surveyed  as  an  abstract  proposition,  but  as  an  active  and  con- 
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creted  thing  demanding  a  harmonious,  concordant  exercise  of  credence  and 
conduct  therein;  else  there  is  some  alienating  stuff  in  us.  There  is  the 
practical  unbelief  which  is  sin;  there  is  a  disregard  of  the  primordial 
law  of  moral  being  and  moral  well-being.  To  restore  this  fealty  to  our 
souls  is  the  mission  of  Christ;  to  atone  for  the  awful  breach  is  his  work. 
The  perfect  sacrifice  must  precede  the  awakening  and  repentance  of  love. 
We  must  really  be  conscious  of  Christ  as  a  Mediator  for  each  of  us;  his 
offices  such  as  the  prophetship,  priesthood  and  kingship  are  not  so  many 
names  or  the  poetic  descriptions  and  classifications  of  facts,  but  they  ex- 
press accomplished  deeds.  One  must  participate  in  these  acts  consciously; 
the  feeling  of  the  vicariousness  of  Christ  in  his  person  and  work  must  not 
be  lost  through  analysis,  which  is  indeed  all  right  and  necessary  because 
it  is  a  way  of  enriching  our  conception  of  the  Lord's  fulness,  and  yet  it 
is  no  more  than  a  mental  process,  if  one  does  not  frame  his  action  thereby. 
It  is  the  experience  which  one  has  of  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour  by  a 
personal  act  of  brotherhood  that  one  must  come  to  and  conduct  his  life  by. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  experiential  knowledge  of  Christ  is  the  high 
road  to  the  heart  of  the  Middle  Way.  The  thought  of  it  of  course,  springs 
from  the  New  Testament  and  as  an  expression  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  Schwenckfeld ;  there  be  few  evangelical  writers  from  whom  the  Scriptural 
phrase  is  absent.  But  he,  as  no  other,  insisted  on  it  perpetually  as  an  atmos- 
phere in  whose  fresh  stimulus  we  must  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
y)  The  agent  who  begins  and  carries  forward  this  intimate  knowledge  is 
the  Holy  Ghost;  again  it  is  a  personality  at  work  with  our  inner  being  to 
give  us  insight  to  move  our  affections  and  to  persuade  us  to  the  active 
steps  of  the  new  creaturehood.  And  we  may  note  here  that  this  is  the 
usual  form  in  which  Schwenckfeld  presents  to  us  the  economic  relation- 
ship of  the  Trinity.  The  Holy  Spirit  stimulates  the  very  beginnings  within 
our  hearts,  the  heart  standing  for  the  self  as  a  whole,  d)  He  too  has  a 
certain  instrumentality  that  is  itself  vital,  the  hearing  of  the  divine  Word. 
Everything  here  depends  on  what  Schwenckfeld  means  by  the  divine  Word: 
is  it  purely  the  Scriptures  or  is  it  Christ  in  the  Scriptures?  Of  course 
it  is  susceptible  of  being  interpreted  as  the  Scriptures  pure  and  simple; 
but  since  Schwenckfeld  claims  in  general  that  he  never  had  any  other 
view  than  that  the  Inner  Word  must  grant  the  capacity  to  hear,  and  that, 
when  we  are  conscious  of  the  internal  voice,  it  is  because  of  this  precedent 
divine  gift,  we  should  accept  his  explanation.  Because  the  Scriptures  are 
a  revelation  by  this  revealing  Word,  he  does  not  always,  especially  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  distinguish  between  the  living  Word  and  his  collected 
revelations  as  embodied  in  the  Bible.  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  for 
Schwenckfeld  the  sacred  records  were  christological ;  the  whole  of  them 
either  foreshadowed  or  manifested  the  actual  Word  of  God.    So  also  our 
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Lord's  declaration,  that  his  words  are  spirit  and  life,  clad  these  Scriptures 
and  particularly  his  direct  utterances  with  a  divine  force  which  at  once 
spoke  to  the  prepared  soul.  The  letter  only  had  no  power,  it  was  the 
living  Word  or  Spirit  in  the  letter.  The  Scriptures  in  order  to  a  profitable 
hearing  must  have  a  prepared  heart;  that  preparation  is  due  to  the  inner 
and  immediate  work  of  the  divine  Word  through  the  Spirit  upon  the  heart; 
the  heart  then  has  the  power  of  inner  hearing  which  involves  obedience 
in  it;  it  listens  to  Christ  and  the  Spirit  and  yields  to  them.  Hence  Schwenck- 
feld  was  very  careful  in  this  passage  to  give  the  primary  meaning  to  the 
ex  auditu.  As  we  have  already  observed  a  chief  point  of  differentiation 
from  Luther  lay  in  the  verse  of  Gal.  3 2.  The  German  version  has  uni- 
formly maintained  the  exegesis:  by  the  preaching  of  faith.  As  a  con- 
sequence, a  theory  became  current  that  there  was  no  salvation  outside  of 
the  sermon  by  the  ministry.  The  most  extravagant  notion  of  the  means 
of  grace  not  only,  but  of  the  efficiency  of  the  ministry  grew  there- 
from. It  almost  equalled  the  creative  claims  of  the  priesthood.  Schwenck- 
feld  then  had  taken  the  position  that  the  term  here  used  stood  for  the 
hearing  which  faith  gives  to  Christ,  the  Word.  It  is  this  very  translation 
historically  and  apart  from  any  exegetical  consideration  which  seems  to 
require  this  view.  And  it  by  no  means  destroys  the  word  of  the  letter  by 
which  spirit  and  life  are  set  forth  nor  the  service  of  the  Church  nor  the 
ministry.  This  we  say  here  by  way  of  parenthesis;  there  are  other  con- 
nected points  which  he  discusses  repeatedly  later,  e)  But  it  is  not  only 
the  inner  hearing  of  the  Word,  but  the  diligent  pursuit  and  aspiration  for 
the  same  which  is  enjoined.  Wherever  therefore  the  Word  is  manifested 
whether  in  the  inner  nature  or  through  the  Scriptures  and  through  the 
world  or  through  Providence,  indeed  wherever  the  divine  voice  sounds,  the 
capacitated  soul  must  endeavor  to  master  the  hidden  or  the  obvious  mean- 
ing; it  must  struggle  to  attain  the  larger  conception  of  God's  presence,  to 
discover  how  manifold  these  accents  of  God  are.  Such  noumena  appear 
to  be  the  invisible  material  for  this  assiduous  inquiry.  It  is  a  growth  in 
all  the  ways  of  Christ,  in  his  varied  revelations  of  himself  in  nature  and 
grace,  and  we  may  say  in  glory.  This  positive  development  of  Christ  in 
us,  for  that  is  what  takes  place,  Schwenckfeld  brings  out  in  some  forms 
of  its  displacing  efficiency.  The  roots  of  the  tree  of  life  crave  ample  soil 
and  nourishment  for  growth.  As  these  expand,  the  old  walls  and  restraints 
are  burst  asunder  and  fall  into  ruin.  These  then  are  the  beginnings  of  the 
essential  life. 

7)  A  further  product  now  issues  from  the  joint  operation  of  the  elements 
of  faith  and  research.  These  offshoots  constitute  an  aseetie  group,  It  is 
however  a  scriptural  asceticism  and  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  a  reformed 
life  and  a  new  and  divine  attitude  toward  the  evil  in  us  and  in  .mr  social 
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environmeDt.    The  Christian  has  attained  a  supernatural  standpoint  from 
which  to  survey  himself  and  his  surroundings.   He  must  let  his  new  con- 
cepts and  these  deeply  grounded  regenerative  forces  have  their  full,  ener- 
getic play  and  scope.    He  must  push  them  through  with  unflagging  per- 
severance for  the  culture  of  himself  and  his  fellows.   He  must  regulate  his 
conduct  and  his  fellowship  and  his  relative  duties  by  the  high  principle 
of  faith  and  in  accord  with  the  revelation  of  the  creative  Word.  This 
discipline  is  the  genuine  asceticism;  it  is  an  exercise,  aoKrjoig,  which  it 
behooves  every  one  to  advance  in,  if  he  wants  to  escape  from  the  shadows 
of  selfishness.  It  is  a  culture  and  a  pursuit.  The  scriptural  conception  as 
Schwenckfeld  represents  it  is  far  from  that  mechanical  movement  and  reg- 
imen which  we  are  wont  to  attach  to  that  term.    Its  restraints  and  its 
longings  are  first  of  all  spiritual  before  they  can  be  physical.    And  the 
exponents  of  such  a  training  are  not  marked  by  any  degrees  of  fastings 
and  tortures  and  bodily  inflictions;  they  are  simply  the  checkings  and  regu- 
lations of  self-indulgence  and  secular  perversions.    These  are  not  bodily 
exercises,  gco{,kxtixy]  yvf-ivaoia,  which  have  no  value  for  eternal  things;  but 
the  exercise  toward  godliness,  yti^va^e  dh  oeavrbv  ttqoq  evoeßeiav,  ITim.  47. 
The  self-control,  eyngäreia,  is  that  of  the  moderation  of  desire,  not  its  aboli- 
tion. Tauler  says:  We  are  to  kill  our  passions,  not  our  flesh  and  blood. 
These  are  not  the  struggles  toward  Christian  perfection  according  to  the 
Roman  definition s,  for  the  only  perfection  we  can  approximate  to  is  the 
consciousness  of  the  absolute  sufficiency  of  Christ's  merits  as  available 
for  every  deficiency  in  us.    The  contrasts  between  Schwenckfeld's  view 
of  asceticism  and  the  formal  meaning  maintained  by  the  old  Church  will 
appear  in  the  different  grades  by  which  he  suggests  its  discharge,   a)  He 
exhorts  us  to  despise  the  world.    This  term  does  not  describe  the  world 
as  matter  and  matter  as  evil.   That  Manichaean  reasoning  still  lingers,  if 
not  as  a  practice,  at  least  as  a  tenet  in  many  earnest  minds.    Matter  is 
good  even  if  it  be  a  limitation;  whatever  the  form  given  to  its  pliability, 
it  is  not  inherently  evil  nor  has  it  an  inward  tendency  to  wickedness. 
Finitude  is  not  sin  in  itself  nor  has  it  an  inclination  to  sin.  Evil  is  of  the 
desire  and  the  will  as  perverting  the  uses  and  functions  of  matter.    It  is 
this  artificial  and  perverted  world  with  its  various  effects  on  life  and  cult- 
ure to  which  the  contempt  is  primarily  to  be  directed.  Among  these  effects 
are  the  following:  the  circumscription  of  our  thoughts  and  horizons  and 
aims  to  the  secular  age.   The  race  is  absorbed  in  a  cultivation  which  ter- 
minates upon  time  and  self  and  sense  of  a  higher  or  lower  cast.  Philos- 
ophy may  be  just  as  guilty  of  destroying  the  supreme  good  of  life  by  the 
shrinking  of  ideals  as  the  thief  who  spoils  his  entire  career  by  petty  larceny. 
There  is  no  proper  understanding  of  the  morality  of  the  universe  outside 
of  the  God  who  constituted  it.    To  destroy  the  spiritual  nexus  with  the 
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Author  of  all  being  is  a  sort  of  fatuous  insanity.  Therefore  the  world  as 
a  whole,  even  in  its  best  mould  as  a  divine  good  cannot  be  an  end  in 
itself.  So  again  one  should  assume  the  right  attitude  toward  the  senses 
which  we  have  to  bring  to  the  highest  possible  efficiency  in  our  relations 
to  a  visible  world.  They  are  in  themselves  excellent  organs  of  communi- 
cation with  the  nature  that  lies  about  us;  and  yet  our  five  methods  of  con- 
tact do  not  afford  us  the  highest  outlook  nor  yield  us  the  supreme  enjoy- 
ment of  which  we  are  capable.  If  we  make  sensuousness  an  end,  then  we 
easily  degenerate  into  sensuality  and  by  slow  descent  into  mere  animality. 
The  community  of  sin  is  baleful;  the  atmosphere  of  such  society  is  noxious 
and  poisonous.  The  world  that  evil  men  make  is  the  one  to  be  condemned, 
and  a  person  in  relationship  with  Christ  must  despise  it  for  himself  while 
he  is  trying  to  save  its  victims.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to 
flee  the  world  by  forsaking  the  companionship  of  kindred  and  fellows. 
You  can  carry  the  world  into  a  hermitage  or  into  a  cloister.  The  battles 
with  evil  must  always  be  fought  within  us.  Christ  did  not  hide  himself 
from  the  actual  world  of  evil  when  he  came  to  save  it;  to  follow  him  is 
to  help  redeem  men  from  the  spirit  of  false  ends.  We  are  sent  to  seek 
and  save  the  lost.  No  reserve  from  contact  or  impact  can  make  us  any 
better;  but  we  ought  first  to  overcome  the  evil  that  is  in  us  as  the  best 
preparation  for  overcoming  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world,  always  remember- 
ing that  Christ  has  overcome  that  dark  potency  and  has  dragged  it  into 
the  light.  The  contempt  is  not  measured  by  the  quantity  of  our  invective 
or  satire  or  scorn.  Mephisto  can  do  that  better  than  we.  Let  our  hearts 
rather  be  filled  with  an  immeasurable  pity  and  relief.  It  is  then  this 
purely  animal  world  that  we  are  to  despise  as  leading  a  nature  that  is 
designed  to  pursue  the  highest  good  into  moral  grossness  and  into  an 
ever  widening  estrangement  from  God  and  goodness,  b)  The  repression 
of  our  desires  is  the  second  step  of  asceticism.  The  Scriptures  put  the 
root  of  sin  in  the  waywardness  of  our  appetent  nature  in  all  its  grades 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Whether  these  are  inheritances  or  indul- 
gences of  our  own,  whether  their  gratification  spring  out  of  an  overmaster- 
ing longing  in  ourselves  or  the  suggestion  of  evil  indulgence  come  from 
without,  all  alike  they  must  be  put  under  the  law  of  a  continuous  sup- 
pression. Whether  this  effort  at  extinguishment  hurt  us  or  hurt  others  the 
passions  certainly  require  the  check,  because  their  growing  and  wasting 
indulgence  deprives  God  of  his  due  reverence  and  property  in  us.  There- 
fore the  ascetic  way  is  the  only  one  toward  a  restoration  of  the  right  in 
us;  it  is  the  continuous  battle  with  these  proclivities  thai  makes  the  man 
pure,  strong  and  master  of  himself.  These  subversive  desires  can  be  just 
as  rampant  within  the  walls  of  seclusion  as  without  in  the  world  s  fullest 
glare.  There  is  no  refuge  from  their  assault  by  retirement  t'rom  the  world: 
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that  may  divert  the  objects,  but  not  the  inward  contention  and  groaning 
for  indulgence  to  satiety.  The  only  substitute  is  to  give  the  inclinations 
of  every  kind  a  right  direction  and  to  subject  them  to  moderation  and  an 
even  tone  in  their  gratification;  especially  to  cultivate  those  of  a  higher 
range  to  the  gradual  displacement  of  the  ferocity  of  the  carnal  appetites, 
c)  The  mortification  of  the  flesh  is  the  third  ascetic  step.  The  flesh  com- 
prehends the  entire  corrupt  nature,  whether  the  offensive  issues  thereof  be 
involuntary  or  voluntary  and  deliberate.  What  is  called  concupiscence  is 
not  lightly  treated  by  Schwenckfeld ;  he  will  not  subtract  from  its  burden 
of  guilt  simply  because  wilful  disobedience  is  more  aggravating,  or  because 
such  tendencies  are  congenital.  There  are  no  good  sides  to  this  body  of 
sin  as  there  are  to  the  world  and  to  the  desires.  It  is  just  this  fallen 
nature  which  is  the  root  of  the  evils  in  the  world  and  which  promotes  the 
excesses  of  desire.  Mortification  is  the  process  of  putting  to  death,  a  term 
borrowed  from  Col.  3 5.  The  extinction  can  only  be  gradual  and  demands 
a  lifelong  watchfulness.  The  new  nature  in  Christ  has  a  difficult  struggle 
with  this  old  man  or  this  old  Adam.  It  must  be  noted  that  it  is  the  self 
which  is  thus  alienated  from  the  life  of  God;  the  evil  lies  in  the  very  kernel 
of  our  inner  being  and  the  only  redemption  is  through  the  appropriation 
of  Christ's  work,  the  substitution  of  the  gifts  of  grace  for  the  radical  ill. 
It  is  a  fierce  inward  contention  in  which  how  many  of  us  fail  when  we 
allow  the  same  temper  and  dispositions  and  tendencies  not  only  to  survive 
but  grow.  The  young  leaves  are  often  unable  to  detach  the  old  ones  from 
their  clinging  hold.  It  stands  to  reason  that  in  Schwenckfeld's  mind  this 
act  of  crucifixion  does  not  consist  in  physical  processes.  Extravagant  fast- 
ing does  not  accomplish  it,  for  that  substitutes  a  worse  occasion  of  sin  in 
a  ruined  digestion;  filthy  bodily  habits  only  augment  the  uncleanliness  of 
the  soul;  wearisome  processions  and  pilgrimages  are  not  helpful  as  such, 
for  fatigue  is  not  the  mother  of  holiness;  flagellation  does  not  deliver  us 
from  the  consequences  of  our  sin  or  lighten  the  load  on  the  conscience. 
Such  external  methods  are  far  from  Schwenckfeld's  suggestion.  Mortification 
for  him,  indicates  the  Spirit's  struggle  to  maintain  its  mastery  and  to  es- 
tablish its  authority  positively  and  confirmedly  over  the  entire  lower  nature. 
The  psychic  and  the  bodily  do  run  into  one  another  it  is  true,  but  the 
debasement  is  of  the  soul  chiefly  and  it  has  corrupted  the  bodily  organs 
and  has  given  them  their  abnormal  greed.  It  is  this  combination  in 
whatever  form  it  exists  that  is  to  be  vanquished  and  kept  in  its  due 
subjection  to  the  higher  capacity  and  the  true  ideals  of  life  which  Christ 
has  restored,  d)  Hence  the  chief  endeavor  must  be  to  put  a  right  principle, 
a  holy  motive  and  a  consecrated  activity  in  its  place,  capable  of  changing 
the  whole  man:  this  consummate  virtue  is  found  in  fraternal  love.  It  is 
without  dissimulation  Rom.  12 9;  unfeigned  2  Cor.  66;  out  of  a  pure  heart 
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1  Tim.  I5.  It  is  well  summed  up  in  1  Pet.  I22:  seeing  ye  have  purified  your 
souls  in  your  obedience  to  the  truth  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren, 
love  one  another  from  the  heart  fervently.  Evidently  these  passages  had 
animated  Schwenckfeld  as  he  suggested  this  ennobling  and  purifying  and 
supplanting  motive.  This  will  give  us  the  proper  view  of  the  world  and 
help  us  to  regenerate  it.  This  will  moderate  our  desires  and  bestow  suit- 
able objects  for  their  gratification.  This  is  at  once  the  crucifixion  of  self- 
ishness which  is  the  root  of  the  corrupt  nature.  There  are  two  elements 
to  be  noted,  the  emotion  which  is  to  be  real  and  not  feigned;  there  is  to 
be  no  hypocrisy  in  this  most  sacred  and  inclusive  of  the  feelings.  And  that 
this  is  most  difficult  every  one  of  us  will  acknowledge;  such  are  our  self- 
love  and  self-esteem  that  even  in  the  household  it  is  often  hard  to  mani- 
fest a  genuine  affection;  even  there  it  does  not  well  up  as  often  as  it  should 
spontaneously;  in  the  circle  of  the  Church  it  is  still  more  hesitant  and 
restricted;  and  in  the  brotherhood  of  the  race  it  is  next  to  impossible;  it 
is  the  achievement  of  the  very  few  and  yet  ought  to  be  so  universal  that 
the  spectacle  of  war  and  the  spectre  of  national  honor  should  vanish  be- 
fore it.  The  ministrant  quality  of  love  impels  us  to  helpful  deeds  as  the 
product  of  our  worthiest  feeling;  a  momentary  impulse  or  the  shock  of  an 
awful  calamity  may  incite  us  to  a  genuine  act,  but  usually  is  not  our 
service  of  others  perfunctory  or  for  show  ?  Do  we  not  delegate  it  to  some 
society  and  so  lose  its  supreme  flavor?  Genuine  kindness  and  thoughtful 
help  and  anticipatory  acts,  for  humanity  as  such,  how  rare,  how  compara- 
tively unexampled  and  how  far  between.  And  yet  this  is  the  sovereign 
remedy  by  which  we  alone  can  rise  and  by  which  we  can  become  robust 
and  assured  Christians.  It  is  through  the  white  blossoms  of  a  budding 
tree  that  we  see  the  deepest  blue  of  the  sky  above.  The  qualities  and 
forms  of  this  love  are  manifold  as  Schwenckfeld  groups  them  from  St.  Paul: 
it  covers  the  area  and  clusters  the  fruit  of  all  virtues;  it  is  equal  to  any 
occasion;  it  is  well-nigh  ubiquitous;  it  fulfils  all  law;  it  is  guilty  of  no  in- 
opportuneness ;  its  slightest  act  tells;  its  power  of  endurance  is  measureless  ; 
it  gives  hope  an  unclouded  brow  and  an  outlook  and  cheering  visions  of 
success;  its  perseverance  rises  above  every  calamity  and  burden;  its  search- 
ing and  progressive  vigor  is  unwearied  and  it  is  not  concerned  about  any 
advantage  to  itself;  the  profit  of  its  object  is  its  sole  desire  and  motive 
and  intention.  This  is  the  superlative  substitute  for  the  forms  of  selt'-in- 
dulgence  as  to  the  world,  the  desires  and  the  flesh;  it  is  also  the  effective 
instrument  for  the  subjugation  of  their  excesses  and  the  extirpation  of  the 
vices  they  have  engendered;  and  it  is  the  climax  of  the  ascetic  process, 
for  it  obliterates  the  thought  of  self-interest. 

Of  this  description  is  the  genuine  exercise  of  the  Christian  life;  every- 
thing outside  of  this  discipline  and  of  this  ideal  is  a  false  standard  and  a 
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misleading  presentation  of  what  such  a  life  should  consist  in.  The  com- 
pulsory and  automatic  forms  of  immolation  are  simply  parts  of  the  sham 
and  the  hypocrisy  which  we  are  definitely  to  avoid ;  the  shackling  of  vol- 
untary and  ever  playing  emotions  into  irreversible  rules  and  regulations  is 
the  old  legend  of  the  pinioned  Andromeda  and  the  chained  Prometheus. 
Beauty  and  Love  cannot  be  manacled  forever.  The  way  to  create  the  dry 
soul  which  Heraclitus  affirms  to  be  the  weakest  in  the  analysis  of  being 
is  to  bind  one  up  to  so  many  steps  and  to  so  many  turns  and  to  so  many 
genuflections  and  to  so  much  bread  and  cheese.  One  can  gather  the  mean- 
ing of  this  contempt  of  the  world  from  Schwenckfeld's  own  action.  He 
did  not  flee  it;  he  did  not  hide  himself  in  any  retreat;  he  did  not  separate 
himself  from  men;  very  much  the  contrary,  he  went  to  the  reformation 
leaders;  he  exchanged  thoughts  with  hundreds  of  men  and  women;  he 
resided  in  the  great  cities  and  lived  in  the  houses  of  celebrities  who  helped 
frame  the  civilization  of  his  time;  he  frequented  the  homes  of  poverty; 
he  necessarily  came  in  daily  contact  with  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  association  with  that  evil  for  the  love  and  pursuit  of  it  that  he 
would  have  us  overcome.  The  resistance  of  it  to  its  face  is  what  he  in- 
vites us  to;  he  went  into  society  with  vigorous  attacks  upon  public  and 
private  sin;  he  challenged  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  men  and  women 
of  that  world ;  the  prowling  animals  and  the  night  birds  of  his  time  fled 
his  approach.  He  carried  his  torch  into  the  darkness  that  there  might  be 
light  for  condemnation  or  for  salvation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  repression 
of  the  desires  and  the  mortification  of  the  flesh.  You  find  no  resort  to  ex- 
ternal schemes  for  promoting  the  health  of  the  soul.  The  inward  sources 
of  being  were  the  agencies  to  be  reached  and  regulated ;  they  alone  could 
determine  the  quality  of  the  outward  acts;  if  the  sap  is  sound  the  lower 
branches  will  begin  to  put  forth  buds  and  then  the  higher  will  follow,  until 
the  bloom  and  the  foliage  wave  in  mass.  Hence  you  find  Schwenckfeld 
putting  himself  under  no  public  bonds  to  eat  and  drink  so  much  or  so 
little;  he  made  no  pilgrimages;  he  wore  no  sackcloth;  he  never  crawled 
upon  his  knees  as  a  sign  of  humility  and  repentance ;  his  thoughts  of  sanctity 
and  sainthood  were  far  different ;  he  did  not  make  visible  and  outward  what 
should  be  exclusively  unseen  and  within.  So  that  in  his  presentation  of 
Christian  discipline  there  is  an  entire  departure  from  the  system  of  ascet- 
icism which  his  old  church  enjoined.  To  attain  the  consummate  virtue  of 
love  with  its  ever  productive  deeds  was  the  ambition  of  his  earthly  course. 
He  tried  to  love  all  men  and  he  learned  to  manifest  that  esteem  toward 
those  who  scorned  and  insulted  him  and  with  unseemly  derisions  plaited 
his  crown  of  thorns. 

IV.  Having  laid  down  the  substance  and  essence  of  the  Christian  life, 
Schwenckfeld  proceeds  to  the  application  of  his  definition.    It  should  be 
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observed  that  his  conception  of  essence  is  not  something  which  exists  for 
a  moment  and  then  passes  into  something  else  related  or  unrelated;  nor 
is  it  limited  to  the  foundation  or  the  root.  To  him  the  essence  is  that 
which  is  constant  and  all-pervasive;  it  is  the  thing  without  which  Christi- 
anity cannot  continue  to  be,  with  whose  loss  the  whole  falls  into  decay 
and  perishes;  it  is  the  Spirit  in  the  wheels;  it  is  the  sap  in  the  tree;  it  is 
the  blood  of  the  body;  it  is  the  life  of  the  world.  In  his  application  he 
considers  the  condition  of  things  as  they  are  before  him.  The  sisters  are 
in  the  cloister.  Can  such  an  evangelical  interpretation  of  the  essence  and 
the  resulting  discipline  be  maintained  in  the  little  community?  Is  his  def- 
inition inherently  and  necessarily  exclusive  of  such  a  joint  sisterhood? 
No,  it  is  just  as  possible  to  realize  and  maintain  such  a  view  of  the 
Christian  life  inside  the  convent  as  outside  of  it;  and  with  this  Schwenck- 
feld  gives  us  his  criticism  of  the  coenobitic  forms  of  organization.  It  is 
true  that  the  primary  idea  of  the  monastic  system  had  been  lost  and  that 
in  general  the  whole  present  constitution  of  the  orders  had  become  a  per- 
version of  fundamental  Christian  ideas.  1)  The  consequence  was  the  mul- 
tiplication of  all  manner  of  abuses.  Among  these  abuses  are  a)  the  massing 
of  human  enactments  to  the  quenching  of  all  voluntariness,  b)  The  com- 
pulsory system  of  vows  which  destroys  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit,  c)  The 
accumulation  of  formal  services  of  all  kinds  which  also  fetter  the  free  move- 
ment of  devotion.  To  Schwenckfeld's  mind  whatever  is  not  of  the  Gospel 
and  whatsoever  is  hostile  to  the  Gospel  idea  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit  is  not  binding.  The  limitation  is  wrong  in  itself,  and  one  sins  against 
God  and  the  soul  by  keeping  such  undermining  restrictions  any  longer. 
2)  Hence  he  infers  that  in  order  to  lead  a  true  Christian  life  within  a  con- 
vent and  therefore  to  test  the  value  of  the  organizations  there  must  take 
place  a)  the  building  up  of  a  good  conscience  in  the  heart  through  the 
experiential  knowledge  of  the  divine  Word.  The  moral  sense  consequently 
should  be  educated;  it  must  attain  a  competent  spiritual  intelligence  by 
which  it  can  reach  correct  sentiments  and  judgments  for  itself  and  stand 
ethically  independent  and  be  able  to  decide  and  act  freely  and  be  far 
removed  from  accepting  any  tyrannical  restraints  or  from  putting  itself 
under  any  absolutistic  authority.  This  education  into  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  acquired  through  the  divine  Word  which  of  course  may 
reveal  itself  within  or  without  in  the  Scriptures  but  always  spiritually. 
Remember  that  this  wisdom  is  practical;  it  is  a  veritable  experience  of  the 
principles  exemplified  by  Christ  and  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  The  study  and 
execution  and  application  of  these  fundamental  articles  are  to  be  a  con- 
tinuous pursuit,  b)  The  second  point  is  to  regulate  the  conventual  lite 
by  these  free  tenets  of  the  Gospel.  The  whole  system  therefore  must  he 
reformed;  these  false  ideas  of  superiority  in  moral  conduct  by  the  motive 
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system  must  be  done  away  with  as  wrong  in  themselves,  as  contravening 
the  Spirit  and  as  reflecting  on  the  common  demeanor  of  humanity,  as  though 
it  were  distinctly  incapable  of  reaching  the  invented  and  fictitious  so  called 
higher  levels  of  religion  and  morality.  The  Eeformation  must  be  according 
to  the  Gospel  principles  under  the  government  of  the  Spirit.  Observe  that 
Schwenckfeld  leaves  the  whole  application  of  this  to  their  own  wisdom 
as  gained  from  the  new  apprehension  of  Christ.  The  freedom  of  exodus 
should  be  allowed,  with  the  precaution  that  in  each  case  the  motive  ought 
to  be  well  tested  and  guarded  by  the  individual  sister  purposing  the  step. 
Because  after  all,  if  the  motive  be  not  right,  the  evil  which  already  exists 
may  be  aggravated.  For  him  the  chief  moral  quality  of  an  action  lay  in 
its  motive  or  the  spirit  and  animus  of  a  given  intention  or  election.  What 
was  leading  some  of  these  sisters  to  the  choice  of  the  open  life  ?  It  should 
be  observed  however  that  his  estimate  did  not  exclude  the  quality  of  the 
purpose  itself  and  of  the  deed  also.  You  cannot  weigh  all  the  ethicality 
of  a  transaction  except  from  its  whole  compass;  the  reason  for  a  certain 
course  of  behavior  is  not  everything  that  is  involved  in  judging  its  value; 
the  consequences  must  be  reckoned  in,  whether  they  are  the  designed  ones 
or  the  unexpected.  And  before  the  motive  lies  the  education  or  ignorance 
of  the  moral  subject.  But  it  was  at  least  safe  for  these  sisters  to  probe 
their  own  reasons  and  to  justify  or  condemn  themselves  in  the  light  of  the 
Gospel.  No  one  else  could  do  it  for  them  authoritatively  and  responsibly. 
Hence  it  is  well  to  note  that  Schwenckfeld  makes  them  the  arbiters  of  their 
own  hearts,  especially  of  the  secrets  of  those  hearts  of  which  they  alone 
could  be  cognizant.  It  is  a  direct  appeal  to  private  judgment  on  a  specific 
line  of  conduct.  Their  own  conscience  should  be  the  whole  court.  To  state 
this  was  indeed  the  death-blow  of  casuistry  and  of  the  penitential  system 
and  of  the  confessional;  it  was  subversive  of  the  ancient  discipline  and 
of  the  very  rule  of  the  prioress.  It  was  a  strong  position  to  take  and  she 
very  likely  was  already  of  that  mind  herself. 

V.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  Reformation  naturally  brought 
in  its  train  many  evils  because  men  will  interpret  freedom  as  the  equivalent 
and  warrant  of  license;  they  will  regard  individuality  as  authorizing  un- 
blushing selfishness  and  rapacity.  Schwenckfeld  was  bent  upon  modifying 
the  occasions  for  the  increase  of  these  social  disorders  and  excesses.  The 
ghouls  are  ready  to  raven  in  every  change.  Every  improvement  in  human 
conditions  lets  loose  the  unrestrainable  elements  and  leads  them  to  invent 
counteracting  schemes  of  disorder  and  disorganization.  The  spirit  of  the 
world  has  just  that  malicious  cunning  and  he  will  use  the  very  vehicles 
and  vestments  of  the  good  in  order  to  vitiate  the  principles  themselves  and 
neutralize  their  uplifting  energy.  Every  community  has  these  angels  of 
light  who  assume  righteousness  in  order  to  betray  it;  Archimago  can  hood- 
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wink  both  the  lady  Una  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight.  Schwenckfeld  believed 
in  a  primordial  personal  spirit  of  evil.  Evil  cannot  exist  apart  from  per- 
sonality. Sin  and  misery  had  to  have  a  beginning  and  they  must  have 
begun  in  a  person;  transgression  is  not  eternal  or  it  would  be  God.  A  de- 
pendent personality  is  the  father  of  the  terrible  lie.  Since  the  Scriptures 
assert  that  the  origin  thereof  preceded  the  creation  of  man,  some  other 
intelligent  will  began  the  fatal  course.  He  is  identified  with  the  spirit 
that  animates  the  sin  of  the  world.  Schwenckfeld  describes  Satan  with 
his  malignant  guile  and  his  hypocritical  power  and  his  immense  activity 
and  method  in  devices  for  deception.  He  regards  him  as  a  sort  of  Mephisto- 
philes  on  the  stage  who  can  simulate  the  spiritual  and  clothe  the  sensuous 
with  a  refined  appearance.  One  must  almost  be  amused  at  the  clever  tricks 
and  metamorphoses  of  the  rogue.  Not  only  Faust  but  Margarete  is  ready 
to  succumb  while  Marthe  is  precipitately  his  willing  slave,  so  cleverly 
does  the  unmitigated  scamp  appeal  to  the  wondering  nature  athirst  for 
the  untasted  cup. 

VI.  Of  course  Schwenckfeld  with  his  view  of  individual  responsibility 
would  not  influence  any  one  to  go  or  to  stay,  that  must  be  a  matter  for 
each  one  to  decide  for  herself.  Let  us  again  mark  this  respect  for  in- 
dividuality and  for  its  divinely  given  power  to  determine  upon  its  own 
course.  There  is  a  necessity  for  it  to  exercise  its  own  will  in  accordance 
with  conscience.  Since  it  alone  can  give  account  to  God,  it  must  act  for 
itself  with  steadiness  of  view  and  assurance.  The  responsibility  is  first 
and  last  with  and  upon  it.  It  cannot  escape  its  own  judgment  and  the 
judgment  of  God.  Yet  Schwenckfeld  puts  before  them  a  certain  plan  which 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Way.  Let  the  Sisterhood  con- 
federate freely  under  the  sole  discipline  of  the  Gospel.  Work  out  the 
problem  from  that  basis  and  let  each  institution  thus  be  led  to  an  un- 
trammeled  result,  being  carefully  uninfluenced  by  anything  but  the  living 
Word  in  the  Gospel. 

VII.  The  character  of  the  prioress  and  his  charge  to  her  gives  us  a 
view  of  what  Schwenckfeld  esteems  as  elements  of  fitness  for  the  govern- 
ment and  administration  of  religious  communities.  1)  Piety  based  on  Christian 
principles  is  the  first  requisite;  it  is  an  honest  sense  and  feeling  of  duty  to 
God  as  developed  by  the  Word.  2)  A  good  conscience.  The  frequent  script- 
ural phrase1  is  much  used  by  Schwenckfeld,  in  whose  religions  ami  ethical 
ideas,  as  we  have  seen,  the  moral  sense  forms  a  most  weighty  constituent, 
essential  to  any  idea  of  individuality;  the  deseriptive  "good"  has  reference 
to  its  power  of  self-approbation,  if  it  be  progressively  trained  in  what  God 
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approves.  The  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  the  chief  thing,  and  the  communion 
with  the  living  Word  and  study  of  the  Gospel  bestow  that.  3)  A  lover  of  the 
divine  Word  and  the  Gospel.  We  must  notice  the  distinction  between  the 
two,  the  one  is  the  living  Christ  and  the  other  is  the  message  of  the  Spirit 
about  Christ  as  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  The  prioress  was  con- 
sistently devoted  to  him  who  originates  and  maintains  the  spiritual  life. 
Schwenckfeld's  thought  of  the  deprivation  of  the  other  monasteries  in  their 
lack  of  the  living  Word  has  in  it  a  tone  of  sad  aspiration ;  he  desired  it 
for  them  all.  The  use  of  the  term  "living  Word"  in  this  connection  is 
striking;  it  is  not  simply  the  Word  that  sustains  life  like  the  living  bread 
or  the  living  water,  but  it  refers  to  him  who  is  able  to  impart  the  new 
elements  of  being  because  he  himself  has  life.  Schwenckfeld  is  evidently 
thinking  of  the  Christ  whose  words  are  spirit  and  life.  4)  In  his  personal 
appeal  to  the  prioress  as  head  of  the  institution  he  uses  that  line  passage 
of  1  Pet.  5  23  to  depict  her  conduct  as  an  administratrix.  The  rule  should 
be  according  to  love.  It  should  not  be  of  constraint  but  spontaneous.  He 
borrows  felBttnftig  from  Luther.  Her  whole  nature  should  be  so  well  disposed 
that  it  would  require  no  urgence  and  no  external  regulations  to  validate 
and  solidify  her  own  authority;  it  would  be  her  character  to  do  everything 
from  her  very  soul  as  animated  with  love  and  self-sacrifice;  thought,  heart 
and  will  would  all  be  self-impelled  to  acts  of  kindness  and  a  government 
of  mercy.  He  also  uses  the  expression  from  Luther's  version  descriptive 
of  feelings  disposed  to  do  these  things  with  a  prone  heart;  there  is  the 
flavor  of  generous  and  unbidden  and  uncompelled  movement  in  it.  She 
would  not  need  a  prodding  system  of  rules  nor  would  her  action  be  con- 
strained. She  would  be  instant  to  discharge  all  duties  as  a  pleasure  and 
a  delight.  The  conceit  of  acting  the  mistress  and  of  magnifying  her  little 
authority  and  of  self-gratulation  in  making  her  hand  felt;  the  display  of 
an  overbearing,  imperious  temper  and  the  swelling,  exaggerated  sense  of 
her  own  importance;  the  small  but  pompous  spirit  of  an  official;  —  these 
blemishes  would  be  far  from  her.  We  all  are  familiar  with  the  effect 
upon  oneself  of  having  a  place  in  which  one  is  master;  in  some  of  us  it 
breeds  a  disposition  that  destroys  the  very  notion  of  effective,  polite  and 
helpful  service  which  is  surely  the  true  purpose  and  animus  of  authority. 
How  difficult  it  is  to  remember  and  to  act  upon  the  fact  of  place  and 
station  as  emphasizing  humble  obligation.  Schwenckfeld  was  familiar  with 
the  little  pomposities  and  snarlings  of  officialdom;  he  had  seen  it  fussing 
at  court  and  in  the  chancery;  it  had  often  doubled  itself  and  cringed  be- 
fore him  with  its  servile  spirit.  "I  am  a  wise  fellow;  and  which  is  more, 
an  officer."  She  was  also  to  be  a  type  of  all  the  virtues  and  of  gentleness. 
They  who  spontaneously  and  not  self-consciously  go  about  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  station  or  office,  not  with  posing  but  with  quiet  devotion  make 
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